That’s  how  many  readers  and 
potential  readers  Gannett 
newspapers  have  made 
contact  with  so  far  through 
NEWS  2000,  a  program 
that  addresses  readers' 
changing  needs. 

How  have  we  done  it? 

By  listening. 

To  teen-agers  and  senior 
citizens.  To  single  people  and 
families.  To  rural  dwellers  and 
suburbanites.  To  small-town 
citizens  and  big-city 
residents. 

Through  surveys  and  call- 
ins.  Through  focus  groups 
and  town-hall  meetings. 
Through  informal  chats  at 
malls  and  marketplaces. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  more 
than  3,000  residents  have 
been  reached,  many  of  them 
personally  by  Ted  Haider, 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Haider  spent  two  weeks 
traveling  through  the  area 
to  find  out  what  matters 
most  in  people’s  lives. 

What  matters  most  to 
them  also  matters  to  us. 

We’re  listening.  And 
responding. 

For  news  and  information 
that  makes  a  difference,  our 
readers  can  count  on  NEWS 
2000  and  Gannett. 
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Color  in 
newspapers 
section 
(Pullout) 


Free  papers 
and  the 
recession 
(See  page  7) 


UPI  gets 

temporary 

relief 

(See  page  10) 


Rochester’s  Ted  Haider  talks  to  townsfolk. 


OGAhNEIT 


Jenny 
Anderson 
loves  to  read 
the  ads. 


When  she  picks  up  her  newspaper,  Jenny  Anderson  always  reads  the 
ads  first.  As  advertising  director  of  The  Midland  Daily  News,  she  heads 
a  well-trained,  well-motivated  sales  staff  that  helps  clients  develop 
powerful,  comprehensive  advertising  programs  that  get  results.  And 
in  today’s  tough  economic  climate,  that  is  essential  for  their  success. 

Fortunately,  Jenny  and  her  staff  have  something  competitors  wish 
for.  That  something  is  you. 

As  a  group,  readers  of  the  Midland  Daily  News  are  among  the  state’s 
best  educated,  most  affluent  consumers.  They  are  well-informed 
citizens  and  shoppers  who  depend  on  their  local  newspaper  for  news, 
features,  information  and,  just  like  Jenny  Anderson,  the  ads. 


Midland  Daily  News 


For  convenient  carrier  delivery,  call  835-7171  or  435-2380 


The  Power 
of  Ideas 

0  0  contin 

in  Media. 


Media  Group  1991  Year-To<Date  Transactions 

First  Boston  Client  Description  of  Thmsaction 


Broadcas 


m  For  innovative  ideas,  expertly  executed, 
[  companies  in  the  media  industry 
0  continue  to  turn  to  Fii^t  Boston. 

mOur  dedicated  team  of  media 
specialists  have  global  industry 
^  knowledge  and  expertise  in  all 
facets  of  mergers,  acquisitions  and  corporate 
finance.  Whether  working  with  a  private  com¬ 
pany  in  a  sin^e  industry  or  a  public  corporation 
that  operates  globally,  we  create  ideas  which 
lead  to  success. 

Since  1988,  First  Boston  has  ad\ised  its 
media  industry  clients  on  nearly  $32  billion  of 
public  and  private  financings  and  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

The  featured  1991  transactions  exemplify  the 
range  of  our  expertise  in  different  segments 
of  the  media  industry. 


Approximate  Size  of  Transaction 


The  E.W.  Scripps  Company 

Senior  Notes  due  1996 

$50,000,000 

The  Providence  Journal  Company/Kelso 

Acquisidon  of  King  Broadcasting  Company  (Pending) 

Undisclosed 

TVX  Broadcast  Group,  Inc. 

Sale  of  remaining  shares  to  Paramount  Communications,  Inc. 

Undisclosed 

Cable 

Cablevision  Industries,  Inc. 
Lenfest  Communications,  Inc. 
TCI  Central,  Inc. 
Tele-Communications,  Inc. 
Tele-Communications,  Inc. 


Cellular/Commumcations 


Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
McCaw  Cellular  Communications,  Inc. 
Rogers  Cantel  Mobile  Communications,  Inc. 


Publishine/Entertainment 


AfBIiated  Publications,  Inc. 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc. 
Enquirer/Star  Group,  Inc. 

Marvel  Entertainment  Group,  Inc. 
Reed  Publishing  (USA)  Inc. 

Time  Warner  Inc. 

Wolters  Kluwer  NV 


Senior  Notes  due  2001 
Senior  Notes  due  2001  (Pending) 
Senior  Notes  due  200 1  (Pending) 
I0ya%  Senior  Notes  due  2001 
9%%  Senior  Notes  due  1998 


$66,000,000 

100,000,000 

75,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 


8.95%  Notes  due  200 1  $75,000,000 

1,882,000  shares  of  Class  A  Common  Stock  48,273,300 

1,650,(X)0  Shares  of  Class  B  Subordinate  Voting  Stock  (International  Tranche)  28,050,000 


2,240,0(X)  shares  of  Class  A  Common  Stock 
Senior  Notes  in  Five  Series  due  1993-2001 
13,500,000  shares  of  Class  A  Common  Stock 
4,800,(100  shares  of  Common  Stock 
9%  Notes  due  1996 

3,760,500  Shares  of  Common  Stock  (International  Tranche) 
6%%  Subordinated  Convertible  Notes  due  1991 


$17,920,000 
175,000,000 
189,000,000 
79,200,000 
125,000,000 
300,840,000 
Dfl  200,000,000 


First  Ideas, 
Then  Results. 

©  First  Boston 


A  CS  Ftm  Boston  Company 


Emphasis 
On  Quality 


Once  each  quarter, 

St.  Petersburg  Times  readers 
see  a  unique  in-paper  ad 
focusing  on  the  newspaper’s 
commitment  to  quality  color 
printing. 

The  four-color  advertisement  is 
a  “live”  ROP  test  that  serves  as 
an  aid  to  the  Times  quality 
enhancement  staff.  Samples  are 
pulled  throughout  the  press  nm 
and  checked  for  visual  and 
technical  reproduction. 

Results  of  the  test  show  if  any 
adjustments  are  needed  based 
on  dot  gain,  ink  variation, 
color  balance  and  other 
characteristics. 


If  you  would  like  information  on 
how  to  adapt  this  process  to 
your  newspaper,  please  contact 
the  Times  Product 
Enhancement  Department  at 
813/893-8490. 


&t.petcrsburg 

Tampa  Bay’s  Latigest  Newspaper 


OCTOBER 

6-9— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Conference, 
Sheraton  Inner  Harbor  Motel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

6-10— World  Communication  Forum  Foundation,  World  Communication 
Summit,  Crans-Montana,  Switzerland. 

10-13— Women  in  Communications  Inc.,  National  Professional  Conference, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

10-16— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Newcomers  Research  Workshop/ 
General  Conference,  Grand  Kempinski  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

15- 17— International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  Newark,  N.J. 

16- 20— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  National  Convention/ Job  Con¬ 

ference,  Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

17- 19— Associated  Press,  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Westin  Hotel, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

18 — Thomas  Jefferson  Center  for  the  Protection  of  Free  Expression, 
“Commercial  Speech  and  Public  Policy:  A  National  Conference  on 
Advertising  and  the  First  Amendment,”  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.C. 

18- 23— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Annual  Fall 

Sales  Conference,  Bally's  Park  Place,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

20-22— Inland  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

20-22— American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors.  Fall 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

20- 23— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Marriott 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

21- 24 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Trans- 

america,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

27-29— Virginia  Press  Association,  First  Amendment  Congress,  Omni  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va. 

31-11/1— Missouri  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Executive 
Center,  Kansas  City. 

NOVEMBER 

5- 7 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Cen¬ 

tury  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

12— American  Business  Press,  Fall  Conference,  Intercontinental  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

14-16 — Western  Advertising  Leadership  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Denver,  Colo. 

17-20— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

SeminarsiWorkshopsICIinics 

OCTOBER 

6- 9— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  "Leadership  in  the 

Newsroom”  Workshop,  Ramada  Hotel  Old  Town,  Alexandria,  Va. 
6-11— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 
quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

6-12— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

10-12— Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Workshop,  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

13-19 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

13-25 — Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Brain”/Seminar  for 
Science  and  Medical  Reporters,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park. 

19— “Disabled  America:  Media  Face  the  Challenge  of  Change,”  Saint 
Bonaventure  University,  Saint  Bonaventure,  N.Y. 

20-24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Management  Devel¬ 
opment  Workshop,  Ramada  Inn,  Alexandria,  Va. 

20-24 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Technology  Studies  Semi¬ 
nar  for  Journalism  Educators,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
20-25— Poynter  Institute,  “The  Minority  Press”  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

26 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Libel-Proof  Your  News¬ 
room”  Workshop,  Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Waltheim,  Mass. 

27-11/1 — Poynter  Institute,  “Ethical  Decision-Making”  Seminar,  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
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The  joyous  sounds 
of  freedom  are  growing  louder 
around  the  world. 

The  flags  of  independence 
are  going  proudly  up 
from  the  Russian  Republic 
to  the  Baltic  states. 

The  symbols  of  repression 
are  coming  down. 

Signs  went  up  saying 
“Down  with  the  junta!  ” 
and  an  attempted  coup  to 
turn  back  the  freedom  clock 
was  stopped  in  its  tank  tracks. 
Stopped  by  the  free  spirit 
and  forceful  voices  and 
courageous  acts  of  people 
thirsting  for  full  freedom. 

And  willing  to  fight  to  prove 
that  freedom  works. 


Freedom  Wu1(s! 


The  Freedom  Forum 
works,  too.  In  Eastern  Europe, 
it  is  offering  the  worldwide 
news  service  and 
professionalism  of 
The  Associated  Press  to 
the  emerging  voices  of 
the  free  press.  Plus  a 
Gallup  Poll  of  readers  in 
those  newly  free  countries 
for  their  views  on  their 
news  needs.  In  the  USA, 

The  Freedom  Forum 
is  trying  to  help  preserve 
a  strong,  local,  free  press 
for  readers  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune. 

And  in  our  nation's  capital. 

The  Freedom  Forum 
has  escalated  its 
support  for  professional 
enrichment  programs, 
like  those  of  the 

Washington  Journalism  Center. 
Free  press. 

Free  speech. 

Free  spirit. 

They  make 

The  Freedom  Forum  work. 


FREEDOM  FORUVI 


FREE  PRESS.  FREE  SPEECH.  FREE  SPIRIT 


The  Freedom  Forum 
1101  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 


Editor  &  Publisher 

the  fourth  estate 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 


ABP 

ANB\ 


Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


Color  quality  control 

There  may  not  be  much  evidence  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
bouncing  back  from  the  recession  but  there  is  evidence  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  planning  for  that  event  and  not  just  biding  their  time. 

One  indication  is  the  progress  of  the  National  Four-Color  News¬ 
paper  Network  reported  in  this  issue.  It  had  been  an  all-offset 
network  with  300  members.  Now  it  is  admitting  that  good  color  can 
be  produced  by  letterpress  and  flexographic  methods  and  those 
newspapers  will  be  admitted  to  the  group  if  they  can  demonstrate 
their  quality. 

The  key  is  a  color  printing  quality  test  that  letterpress  and  flexo¬ 
graphic  publishers  must  pass.  That  is  good  for  the  newspapers  and 
the  group,  as  well  as  for  the  advertisers.  Two  large  advertisers  are 
reported  to  have  recently  signed  with  the  network. 

Network  newspapers  now  reach  more  than  34  million  households, 
we  are  told.  Admission  of  non-offset  papers  will  greatly  expand  that 
base.  Large  newspapers  in  major  markets  were  being  excluded 
because  of  their  printing  methods  although  they  have  the  capability 
of  producing  quality  color. 

This  is  another  example  of  newspapers  making  it  easier  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  use  the  medium. 


Computer  bottleneck 

Newspapers  have  joined  the  computer  age  and  are  using 
computerized  public  records  in  newsgathering  where  they  are  avail¬ 
able.  But  a  study  by  the  Brechner  Center  for  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Florida  finds  that  three  out  of  four  newspa¬ 
pers  (among  the  24  contacted  in  Florida)  have  been  denied  access  to 
computer  files  for  a  variety  of  reasons  —  lack  of  time,  etc. 

The  director  of  the  Center,  Bill  Chamberlin,  said  the  results  “sug¬ 
gested  that  agency  computer  systems  were  not  designed  with  public 
access  in  mind,  that  agency  personnel  have  not  been  trained  to 
provide  access,  and  do  not  view  public  access  to  computerized  re¬ 
cords  as  a  job  priority.” 

The  danger  is  that  these  alibis  could  provide  a  smokescreen  for 
deliberately  hiding  public  information  which  some  official  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  keep  secret.  The  marvels  of  the  computer  are  well  known.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  see  the  potential  for  abuse. 


Don’t  write  them  off,  yet 

There  was  much  hand-wringing  last  week  when  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  two  major  cities  announced  plans  to  close  their  even¬ 
ing  newspapers.  This  brought  the  total  to  eight  suspensions  of  even¬ 
ing  newspapers  this  year.  It  is  a  continuing  trend  that  has  seen 
approximately  300  evening  newspapers  disappear  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

But  don’t  write  off  the  evening  newspaper  just  yet.  There  are  more 
than  1,000  of  them  still  being  published  successfully.  Also,  profit¬ 
ably,  otherwise  they  wouldn’t  be  published. 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892: 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29, 1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Derides  out-of-state  newspaper  owners 


I  was  interested  to  read  (July  20) 
that  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 
had  gone  under,  the  victim  of  what, 
according  to  an  editorial  in  the  com¬ 
peting  daily,  were  the  tactics  of  out- 
of-state  owners  who  had  installed  a 
series  of  transient  managers  and 
slashed  product  and  staff  “to  increase 
profit.” 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  expect  to  see 
more  such  demises  in  the  days  ahead, 
since  the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  dailies 
are  now  owned  by  out-of-state 
chains,  most  of  which  operate  in  the 
same  manner.  Admittedly,  some  dai¬ 
lies  will  survive  simply  because  they 
are  the  only  game  in  town  but,  in  any 
situation  comparable  with  that  in 
Manchester,  the  paper  that  dies  will 
be  the  one  run  by  Cheap  Charlies 
from  out  of  town,  milking  their  cash 
cow  without  feeding  it  until  suddenly 
it  keels  over  and  succumbs. 

That  this  happened  to  a  paper 
owned  by  Scripps  League  is  about 
what  1  would  expect.  I  would  think 
the  same  thing  would  have  happened 
had  the  owner  been  Media  News  (i.e., 
William  Dean  Singleton),  Thomson, 
Donrey,  Ingersoll,  or  Gannett,  and 
the  list  is  far  from  exhausted. 

The  Jury  is  still  out  on  a  group  of 
daily  newspapers — the  Journal 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  switch  its  annual 
convention  from  spring  to  fall  be¬ 
cause  of  conflicts  with  other  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  in  the  spring,  such  as 
ANPA,  ASNE  and  state  associations. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Associated  Press  Laboratory, 
after  two  years  of  research,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  new,  greatly  improved  Wire- 
photo  transmitter  which  fits  into  one 
case  and  weighs  only  65  pounds.  It 
dispatches  regular  7"  x  9"  pictures. 

*  *  * 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox 
revised  publicity  restrictions  and 
newspapers  can  carry  pictures  and 
news  stories  of  Allied  vessels  being 
repaired  in  American  shipyards.  By 
agreement  of  the  Navy  and  British 
authorities,  rather  than  applying  a 
broad  prohibition  each  ship  will  be 
considered  individually. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  27,  1941 
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group— here  in  Fairfax  and  Arlington 
counties  in  Virginia  and  in  the  nearby 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  has  just  been  pur¬ 
chased — at  what  I  understand  was  a 
fire-sale  price — by  Gannett.  The  ink 
had  not  yet  dried  on  the  contract 
when  Gannett  fired  the  publisher  and 
all  the  top  editors  and  put  in  its  own 
team.  Immediately  the  word  went  out 
that  expenses  were  going  to  have  to 
be  cut.  Guess  what  department  is 
going  to  be  the  major  victim  of  the 
headsman’s  ax. 

The  Fairfax  Journal,  with  some 
13%  penetration  of  households, 
would  appear  to  be  in  a  precarious 
position  competing  against  the 
Washington  Post  and  against  our 
weekly  group  and  a  couple  of  others. 

Would  you  think  that  strengthening 
the  editorial  product  might  shore  up 
that  position?  Gannett  certainly  does 
not  think  that  is  the  answer.  Already 
the  lifestyle  section,  which  used  to  be 
tailored  locally  to  local  readers,  now 
runs  common  through  all  Journals, 
both  Maryland  and  Virginia,  so  that 
Fairfax  County  readers  often  are  get¬ 
ting  entire  lifestyle  section  fronts  with 
nothing  but  Maryland  stories. 

Does  Gannett  think  that  is  the  way 
to  boost  circulation?  Hardly;  it  is  the 
way  to  lose  it.  When  Journal  penetra¬ 
tion  drops  to  5%,  how  will  Gannett  be 


able  to  sell  any  advertising  then? 

Ninety-nine  bottles  of  beer  on  the 
wall,  ninety-nine  bottles  of  beer. 

Robert  A.  Jlran 

(Juran  is  managing  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  Providence  Journal,  the  Great 
Falls  Current  and  the  Arlington  Cou¬ 
rier,  McLean,  Va.) 

Misguided 

The  firing  of  columnist  Katie  Sher¬ 
rod  by  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram  on  the  grounds  of  plagia¬ 
rism  is  flagrantly  misguided,  on  the 
evidence  available  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Aug.  17  story.  I  would 
agree  with  her  that  both  stories  in 
question  should  have  been  printed 
side-by-side  in  their  entirety,  to  jus¬ 
tify  such  an  extreme  trashing  of  her 
job  and  her  career. 

I  remember  the  original  story — 
from  the  wires,  probably.  In  writing 
essays  I  often  borrow  from  factual 
stories  I’ve  seen;  many  of  them  from 
clippings  I  accumulate,  but  1  call 
many  from  memory  too.  1  have  found 
the  memory  to  be  a  remarkable  instru¬ 
ment:  certain  phrases  stay  with  me  for 
years,  many  years.  So  1  often  worry 
whether  a  particular  phraseology  is  all 
mine  or  a  recap  of  something  that 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Ecumenism  in  its  best  sense.’-  Richard  Ostling,  religion 

editor.  Time  magazine 

A  comprehensive  source  of  religion  news.’ 

—  Thomas  Billitteri,  religion  editor,  St.  Petersburg  Times 

I  couldn’t  do  my  job  without  it.’  -  Joan  Connell, 

reporter  covering  religion,  ethics  &  morality,  Newhouse  News  Service 

An  invaluable  tool  for  reporting  .’—  Helen  Parmley, 

religion  editor,  Dallas  Morning  News 
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For  details:  John  Brewer,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service/Syndicate 
1-800-972-3550  or  212-727-4801;  fax:  212-645-3949 


In  Syraciue, 
The  Syracuse  New^pers 
are  your  alternative. 

With  our  24  marketing  zones 
in  the  four-county  area,  you 
can  reach  your  best  potential 
customers.  And,  you  can  do 
it  in  a  way  that's  efficient. 

Effective.  And  most 
importantly— affordable. 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
can  deliver  your  single  or 
multi-page  circular  to  your  targeted 
customers  in  the  Syracuse  area.  And 
we  ll  deliver  it  where  and  when  you 
want  it.  Morning  or  evening. 
Any  day  of  the  week. 

To  make  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  part 
of  your  advertising  distribution  program, 
call  David  Junod  at  (315)  470-2007. 


WHERE  THEY  GO 
FOR  LESS! 


Are  direct  mail  costs 
squeezing  the  life  out  of 
your  advertising  budget? 

If  you're  using  direct  mail  now, 
you're  spending  big  bucks  to 
get  your  advertising  delivered 
to  your  customers.  And  you 
can  expect  to  pay  even  more  in 
the  future.  Third  class  mail 
rates  have  skyrocketed  in  the 
last  year,  making  direct  mail 
an  expensive  option. 
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Free  newspapers  and  the  recession 

Prolonged  economic  slump  is  finally  affecting  shoppers,  too 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  more  than  two  years,  the 
seemingly  relentless  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  recession  is  beginning  at  last  to 
drag  down  shoppers,  too. 

To  be  sure,  the  recession  still  is  far 
kinder  to  shoppers  than  paid  newspa¬ 
pers. 

There  really  is  no  shopper  equiva¬ 
lent  as  yet  to  the  effects  the  recession 
has  had  on  many  paid  newspapers; 
forcing  layoffs,  spending  and  distribu¬ 
tion  cuts,  even  the  folding  of  historic 
afternoon  newspapers. 

However,  the  stubborn  newspaper 
recession  was  very  much  on  the 
minds  of  shopper  publishers  gathered 
in  St.  Louis  Sept.  12-15  for  the  annual 
fall  meeting  of  the  largest  free  paper 
industry  group.  Independent  Free 
Papers  of  America. 

For  publishers  who  had  success¬ 
fully  weathered  past  recessions — and 
nearly  two  years  of  this  slump — their 
shoppers’  recent  performances  was 
troubling. 

“This  is  the  third  recession  we’ve 
had  since  I’ve  owned  the  paper,  and 
this  is  the  first  one  that  I’ve  really 
noticed,”  said  Carol  Hoheisel,  owner 
of  the  Morrison  County  Record,  a 
16,000-distribution  shopper  with  30% 
news  content  in  Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Hoheisel’s  difficulties  are  particu¬ 
larly  striking  because  she  is  the  very 
model  of  a  modern  shopper  publisher. 

A  former  music  major  in  college, 
Hoheisel  bought  the  Record  in  1973 
and  gradually  transformed  it  from  all¬ 
advertising  to  a  community  paper  that 
includes  hard  news,  although,  as  she 
says,  “We  don’t  necessarily  assume 
our  neighbors  were  elected  to  the 
council  to  become  crooks  over¬ 
night.” 

Along  the  way,  the  Record  outlasted 
or  bought  out  three  competing  shop¬ 
pers. 

Because  of  the  recession,  the  Mor¬ 
rison  County  Record  finds  itself  the 
only  shopper  in  a  dramatically 
changed  local  economy. 


In  recent  months,  Hoheisel  said, 
the  town  of  Little  Falls,  population 
7,500,  has  lost  a  J.C.  Penney  and 
Montgomery  Ward,  an  independent 
drugstore  and  a  jeweler. 

And  the  newest  retailer  is  no  friend 
to  newspapers:  A  Wal-Mart  has 
opened  on  the  edge  of  town. 

The  Morrison  County  Record’s 
experience  is  being  repeated  in  towns 
around  the  country,  especially  the 
East  Coast,  IFPA  conventiongoers 
said. 


“Probably  the  East  Coast  has  been 
most  affected.  The  Midwest  has  been 
later  to  see  [the  recession’s]  effects, 
but  you  still  see  some  strong  gains, 
and  the  West  Coast  where  there  are 
still  some  fantastic  gains,”  said  Milt 
Helmer,  IFPA’s  1991  president  and 
owner  of  the  Ellsworth  Shopper  in 
Beldenville,  Wis. 

In  general,  shopper  publishers  said, 
the  recession  was  a  relatively  recent 
visitor  to  their  papers. 

While  many  paid  circulation  papers 
began  slumping  two  years  ago,  shop¬ 
pers  have  skated  along  nicely  until 
quite  recently.  Even  in  May,  when 
the  Association  of  Free  Community 
Papers — a  rival  shoppers  industry 
group — had  its  annual  meeting,  pub¬ 
lishers  were  still  optimistic  about 
business  despite  some  individual 
problems. 

Those  difficulties  appear  more 
widespread  now. 

“When  the  water  level  for  the 
whole  country  goes  down,  so  to 
speak,  we  [shoppers]  go  down,  too,” 
said  Victor  Jose,  president  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind. -based  Graphic  Press, 
publisher  of  shoppers  in  Indiana  and 


Ohio. 

The  general  business  climate  in 
Indiana,  is  a  good  example,  Jose  said, 
repeating  the  joke  that  the  Hoosier 
State  “is  always  a  major  partner  in  the 
recession  and  a  junior  partner  in  the 
recovery.” 

At  another  major  shopper,  the  Bre¬ 
vard  Shopping  News,  business  is  flat, 
vice  president  Jeff  Wells  said,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  economy  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida. 

“Our  entire  market  reflects  what 


the  space  shuttle  does,”  said  Wells,  a 
co-chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  conven¬ 
tion.  “When  the  Challenger  blew  up, 
the  market  blew  up.  Now,  with  the 
military  cutbacks,  we’re  faced  with 
tremendous  amounts  of  layoffs.” 

Things  are  better  in  Douglas,  Ga.,  a 
big  furniture-making  area,  but  the 
lengthy  recession  is  taking  its  toll 
even  there,  said  Bill  Kibbey,  editor  of 
the  Douglas  News  &  Shopper. 

“Unemployment  is  not  bad,  but  .  .  . 
we’ve  got  a  lot  of  retail  that  is  kind  of 
on  the  bubble.  Even  this  so-called 
upturn  didn’t  bring  us  out,”  he  said. 

In  a  number  of  markets,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  so  much  that  the  recession 
has  contracted  growth  as  slowed  it. 

Consider  the  Crown  Point  (Ind.) 
Shopping  News. 

Revenue  is  running  10%  to  15% 
above  last  year’s,  publisher  Bill  Gib¬ 
son  says,  but  that  is  pretty  slow  com¬ 
pared  with  the  144%  growth  the  paper 
has  experienced  since  1988. 

In  many  markets,  too,  shoppers  are 
facing  the  same  structural  changes  in 
advertising  that  threaten  paid  news¬ 
papers. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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“Increasingly,  the  big  decisions 
about  advertising  are  made  outside 
your  area,”  Jose  said. 

In  addition,  just  as  with  many  paid 
papers,  increasing  numbers  of  shop¬ 
pers  are  losing  whole  categories  of 
advertising. 

“I  think  the  grocery  market  for  us 
people  is  done,”  George  R.  Ray¬ 
mond,  publisher  of  the  Shopping 
Guide  in  Mason,  Mich.,  said  flatly. 

“As  far  as  getting  that  in  ROP,  I 
think  that  is  over,”  he  added. 

Automobile  is  increasingly  threat¬ 
ened  as  a  category,  several  publish¬ 
ers  said,  and  real  estate  linage  has 
stayed  down  with  the  market. 

Shopper  value-added  services  are 
also  threatened  by  retail  consolida¬ 
tion. 

“The  big  [grocery]  wholesale 
houses  have  just  flat  out  told  every¬ 
body  we’re  going  to  write  the  ad  for 
you,”  Raymond  said.  “They’re  say¬ 
ing,  we  don’t  mind  [if  a  local  grocer 
runs]  an  insert,  but  no  more  will  the 
shopper  conjure  up  the  ad.” 

This  recession  has  also  brought 
about  some  changes  in  competition 
for  shoppers,  and  a  few  of  those 
changes  are  actually  helpful. 

One  big  example  cited  by  a  few 
publishers  is  the  collapse  of  compet¬ 
ing  total  market  coverage  (TMC) 
products  from  dailies  in  their  mar¬ 
kets. 

In  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  for  example. 
Bill  Gibson’s  Crown  Point  Shopping 
News  no  longer  faces  competition 
from  the  Gary  Post-Tribune’s  TMC. 
And  the  TMC  from  The  Record  of 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  no  longer 
comes  into  the  market  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  News  in  Pompton  Lakes,  N.J. 

More  typically  though,  dailies  are 
still  aiming  TMCs  squarely  at  shopper 
competition. 

“When  a  Gannett  Co.  starts  a 
TMC,  as  they  have  against  us,  they 
have  one  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday. 
This  is  pretty  stiff  competition,” 
Graphic  Press’  Victor  Jose  said. 
“Fortunately,  we’ve  been  able  to 
keep  going,”  he  added. 

In  fact,  shopper  publishers  are  al¬ 
most  universally  dismissive  of  TMCs 
from  dailies. 

“They  have  a  psychological  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  start,”  Jose  said.  “All 
this  time  they’ve  been  arguing  for 
paid  circulation,  that  paid  shows  peo¬ 
ple  read  it,  and  put  value  in  the  paper 
and  its  advertising. 

“And  then  ail  of  a  sudden  they  say, 
well,  if  you  don’t  want  the  daily. 


we’ve  got  a  free  paper.  Whereas  we 
don’t  have  that  psychological  con¬ 
flict,”  Jose  said. 

“I  don’t  think  the  dailies  will  stay 
with  the  TMCs,”  added  Independent 
News  co-publisher  Joe  NiCastro.  “I 
really  don’t.  They’ve  a  daily  mental¬ 
ity.” 

Independently  owned  shoppers  are 
closer  and  more  responsive  to  their 
markets  than  dailies  or  chain-owned 
shoppers,  Ellsworth  Shopper  pub¬ 
lisher  Milt  Helmer  maintains. 

“A  lot  of  second-entry  papers  that 
are  driven  by  profits  and  from  a  cor¬ 
porate  tower  somewhere  .  .  .  have  a 
tendency,  like  the  huge  major  dailies 
that  are  having  problems  ...  to  sit  up 
there  and  say,  ‘I  am  the  way  and  the 
truth,  and  Mr.  Advertiser,  you  do  it 
this  way,’  ”  Helmer  said. 

Shoppers  have  been  redoubling 
their  efforts  in  service,  Helmer  and 
other  publishers  said. 

In  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  for  exampvle, 
Morrison  County  Record  publisher 
Carol  Hoheisel  has  coped  with  slug¬ 
gish  ad  revenue  by  creating  special 
sections  intended  to  boost  customer 
sales. 


“You  really  have  to  give  something 
of  value  in  promotions,”  she  said.  “If 
you  just  take  the  money  on  promo¬ 
tions,  in  the  long  run  you’ll  hurt  your¬ 
self  and  your  advertiser.” 

One  specific  promotion  the  shop¬ 
per  changed  was  a  traditional  “Meet 
the  Merchant”  tab.  Where  once  the 
section  focused  on  the  history  of  the 
store,  the  shopper’s  writers  featured 
instead  special  services  that  might 
not  be  advertised. 

At  his  own  paper,  Ellsworth  Shop¬ 
per  owner  Helmer  said,  salespeople 
work  on  marketing  with  mom-and- 
pop  stores. 

“Plus,  we  just  service  the  daylights 
out  of  our  customers  so  they  don’t 
feel  they  are  abandoned  in  hard 
times,”  he  said. 

As  a  group,  IFPA  at  its  St.  Louis 
convention  reached  an  agreement 
with  Pulse  Research  Co.  that  will  per¬ 
mit  members  to  present  national  and 
localized  marketing,  readership  and 
buyer  preference  research  data  to 
local  advertisers  and  agencies. 

“Rather  than  spend  money  on  a 
public  relations  campaign,”  outgoing 
president  Helmer  said,  “we  thought 


we  need  to  know  our  market.  This  will 
arm  publishers  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  local  markets  they  need  so  they 
can  bring  this  to  advertisers  and  local 
ad  agencies.” 

Many  shoppers  are  also  increasing 
sales  training  efforts. 

“What  really  brings  people  to  these 
meetings  is  how  to  sell.  How  can  I  sell 
more?”  said  George  Raymond, 
owner  of  the  Shopping  Guide  in 
Mason,  Mich. 

Raymond  alone  brought  14  sales¬ 
people  to  the  IFPA  conference. 

More  shoppers  have  also  added 
news  as  a  response  to  the  recession. 

For  example, the  twice-weekly 
Douglas  Shopper  became  the  Douglas 
News  &  Shopper  on  Saturdays  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

For  some  recent  start-ups,  news 
has  been  absolutely  vital. 

The  Independent  News  of  Pompton 
Lakes,  N.J.,  entered  that  crowded 
northern  New  Jersey  market  with  a 
20%  editorial  shopper  four  years  ago. 
The  competition,  then  as  now,  was 
the  Today  newspapers,  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  chain  that  had  just  been  sold  to 
Ingersoll  Publications. 


Joe  NiCastro  was  running  a  deli, 
but  says  now  he  could  see  the  Today 
papers  were  being  mismanaged.  (The 
papers  were  later  sold  to  Garden  State 
Newspapers.) 

“It  was  the  perfect  time  to  get  in,” 
he  said. 

Independent  News  has  survived 
without  any  supermarket  or  auto 
advertising.  The  biggest  advertisers, 
in  fact,  are  eight  competing  garden 
centers. 

But  being  small  has  helped,  NiCas¬ 
tro  said. 

“The  mom-and-pops  made  me 
what  I  am  and  I’m  going  to  keep  them. 
In  a  way  I’m  lucky  I  didn’t  have  the 
big  accounts.  With  all  these  guys  in 
Chapter  1 1 ,  if  I  had  had  them.  I’d  have 
receivables  going  out  the  door  —  and 
I’d  never  be  able  to  collect,”  NiCas¬ 
tro  said. 

For  NiCastro,  this  has  been  an  odd 
recession  year. 

“For  the  first  time  in  four  years,  1 
made  money  this  year,”  he  said. 

NiCastro  credits  Independent  Free 
Papers  of  America  for  that  success. 

“This  organization  saved  my 
papers,”  he  said.  “When  I  first  came 
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here,  we  were  still  contracting  out 
graphics.  I  just  didn’t  realize  you 
could  do  it  yourself  on  your  own 
Mac.” 

Despite  the  harder  times,  IFPA 
conference  attendance  —  193  people 
from  93  companies  —  was  down  only 
about  30  from  this  spring’s  meeting. 

IFPA  was  organized  in  1980  as  a 
breakaway  from  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Publishers, 
which  is  now  called  the  Association  of 
Free  Community  Papers. 

The  IFPA  publishers  said  at  the 
time  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  NAAP  mem¬ 
bers  whose  shoppers  were  owned  by 


newspapers,  especially  chains.  Since 
its  founding,  the  organization  has 
demanded  that  members  derive  at 
least  15%  of  their  company  income 
from  free  circulation. 

Relations  between  IFPA  and  AFCP 
have  mellowed  considerably  over  the 
decade,  although  IFPA  figures  such 
as  Victor  Jose  or  Jerry  Wright,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shoppers  Guide  in  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.,  are  quick  to  reject  sug¬ 
gestions  that  the  two  groups  might 
ever  reunite. 

“Here  you’re  not  afraid  to  talk 
openly  about  your  problems  to  some¬ 
body  for  worry  that  they  may  be  in 
your  backyard  next  week,”  said  Bre¬ 


vard  Shopping  News’  Jeff  Wells. 

“Here  we  look  out  for  each  other,” 
he  added. 

Those  comments  reflect  the  gener¬ 
ally  optimistic  nature  of  shopper  own¬ 
ers,  entrepreneurs  who  flock  to  moti¬ 
vational  speakers  such  as  Joe  Jeff 
Goldblatt,  a  “special  events  expert” 
who  held  the  attention  of  nearly  every 
conventiongoer  for  150  minutes. 

Douglas  News  &  Shopper  editor 
Bill  Kinney  could  have  been  speaking 
for  dozens  at  the  IFPA  convention 
when  he  said,  “The  recession  will  be 
over  soon.  I  was  a  car  dealer  for  30 
years.  It’s  cyclical — you  get  used  to 
it.” 


ABC  abruptly  postpones  audit  of  Houston  TMC 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
abruptly  Sept.  20  postponed  an  un¬ 
precedented  experimental  audit  of  a 
giveaway  newspaper  product. 

ABC  spokesman  said  the  bureau’s 
board  of  directors  agreed  to  suspend 
the  test  audit  of  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  free  total  market  coverage  prod¬ 
uct,  This  Week. 

The  suspension  came  at  the  request 
of  an  unnamed  ABC  member,  who  has 
asked  to  address  the  board  at  its  next 
scheduled  meeting,  Nov.  5-8  in  Los 
Angeles.  Spokesman  Ray  Chalmers 
declined  to  identify  the  member 
requesting  the  audit  delay. 

ABC  had  planned  to  conduct  an 
audit  of  the  TMC  for  the  three-month 
period  ending  this  Sept.  30. 

It  would  have  been  the  first  audit  of 
a  non-paid  circulation  newspaper 
product  in  the  77  years  of  the  audit 
bureau. 

The  test  audit  was  approved  at  the 
closed  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau’s 
board  of  directors  Aug.  13-16  in 
Quebec  City. 

When  it  disclosed  the  test  audit 
(Sept.  11),  ABC  also  indicated  that  it 
would  consider  test  audits  on  other 
members’  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
TMCs.  Interested  newspapers  were 
asked  to  contact  the  auditing  depart¬ 
ment  at  ABC  headquarters  in 
Schaumburg,  Ill. 

ABC’s  board  had  set  the  following 
conditions  for  future  TMC  test  audits: 

•  The  TMC  product  must  carry  a 
different  name  than  the  newspaper. 

•  The  TMC  must  be  identified  as 
published  by  an  ABC-member  news¬ 
paper. 

•  Advertising  in  the  TMC  must  be 
offered  in  combination  with  the  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  separately. 

•  A  portion  of  the  TMC  total  distri¬ 
bution  must  be  made  with  the  news¬ 


paper. 

•  Results  will  be  reported  on  a 
Verified  Supplemental  Data  Report 
form. 

In  other  ABC  board  action,  three 
more  newspapers  were  given  excep¬ 
tions  to  allow  the  sale  of  separate 
sections  without  having  their  paid-cir¬ 
culation  status  affected. 

In  November  1990,  ABC  approved 
a  one-year  test  in  which  the  Raleifih 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer  sells  its 
“Weekend”  section  separate  from 
the  newspaper. 

In  its  latest  action,  the  board  ex¬ 
tended  one-year  tests  for  separate 
sales  of  sections  from  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News,  The  Herald oi 
Monterrey,  Caiif.,  and  the  Southtown 
Economist  of  Chicago. 

Newspapers  will  compile  sales  re¬ 
cords  by  location  and  pricing  levels 
for  the  newspaper  and  separate  sec¬ 
tions. 

In  addition,  the  separate  sections 
will  not  carry  a  price. 

Test  newspapers  will  share  their 
results  with  all  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tiser  ABC  members  and  will  bear  the 
costs  of  the  test. 

ABC  said  it  will  consider  requests 
for  tests  from  other  member  newspa¬ 
pers.  Newspapers  should  contact  Joe 
Salomone,  director  of  technical  ser¬ 
vices.  at  ABC  headquarters. 

Also  at  the  board  meeting,  direc¬ 
tors  gave  preliminary  approval  to  an 
amendment  to  Rule  C  1 .7,  which  reg¬ 
ulates  the  ways  in  which  newspapers 
can  omit  specific  days  from  being 
computed  in  the  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  amendment,  the  board  said, 
requires  that  “newspapers  not  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  city  but  requesting 
to  omit  the  same  days  as  a  competing 
member  have  completely  overlapping 
ABC-defined  markets.” 


The  board  also  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  a  change  to  the  multiple 
subscription  sales  rule.  The  change 
would  permit  newspapers  to  count  as 
paid  circulation  the  sale  of  two  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  same  newspaper  in 
one  sale,  so  long  as  each  paper  sells 
for  at  least  50%  of  its  basic  price. 


Maxwell  sells  unit 

Maxwell  Macmillan  Inc.,  the  U.S. 
company  owned  by  British  publisher 
Robert  Maxwell’s  Maxwell  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  has  sold  its  profes¬ 
sional  publishing  unit  to  a  Thomson 
Corp.  subsidiary. 

Maxwell  announced  that  Thomson 
Professional  Publishing  had  agreed  to 
pay  $56.5  million  for  Maxwell  Mac¬ 
millan  Professional  and  Business 
Reference  Publishing,  publishers  of 
trade  and  reference  information  for 
lawyers,  accountants  and  personnel 
managers. 

In  its  last  fiscal  year,  ended  in 
March,  the  unit  lost  $3.4  million  on 
revenues  of  $54  million. 

Maxwell  said  the  sale  was  part  of 
continuing  plans  to  sell  non-strategic 
assets  to  pay  down  Maxwell  Commu¬ 
nication’s  debts  before  they  are  due. 
The  company  owes  over  $1  billion. 


Maxwell  gift 
to  college 


Newspaper  mogul  Robert  Max¬ 
well,  owner  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  announced  he  will  award  a 
$10  million  gift  to  the  Polytechnic 
University  of  New  York  in  Brooklyn, 
the  largest  endowment  in  the  137-year 
history  of  the  private  institution. 
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UPl  gets  temporary  relief 

Dallas  Times  Herald  says  It  plans  to  drop  the  service; 
chief  executive  Pieter  VanBennekom  defends  his  $25,000  bonus 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  federal  bankruptcy  court  in 
New  York  has  granted  United  Press 
International  emergency,  temporary 
relief  from  some  of  its  contractual 
obligations  to  union-covered  employ¬ 
ees,  but  where  the  case  will  be  heard 
has  yet  to  be  decided. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  Judge 
Francis  G.  Conrad  in  New  York  ruled 
Sept.  23  that  wages  would  remain  at 
80%,  that  stringers  could  be  used  in 
place  of  fired  employees  and  that 
severance  payments  would  be  sus¬ 
pended.  Judge  Conrad  granted  these 
concessions  through  Nov.  29,  or  until 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  is 
rejected  if  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached. 

The  court  did  not,  however,  allow 
UPl’s  request  to  suspend  bumping 
provisions  that  allows  senior  staffers 
to  take  the  jobs  of  those  with  less 
experience  who  are  laid  off. 


through  continuing  to  negotiate  with 
the  Guild  we  may  yet  avert  the  need  to 
ask  the  court  to  set  aside  the  Guild 
contract,”  said  UPI  chief  executive 
officer  Pieter  VanBennekom  in  a 
released  statement. 

“This  decision  is  bad  news  for  UPl 
employees  who  are  forced  to  bear 
additional  burdens  after  already 
making  great  sacrifices,”  said  WSG 
president  Kevin  Keane.  “It’s  bad 
news  for  the  remaining  clients  who 
will  receive  diminished,  less  profes¬ 
sional  news  reports  because  of  a 
smaller  staff  and  increased  reliance 
on  stringers.” 

A  new  creditors  committee  has 
been  formed  and  includes  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  and  many  of  the  same 
companies  from  the  1985  committee. 

UPI  also  has  informed  employees 
that  vacation  time  prior  to  its  bank¬ 
ruptcy  filing  will  be  treated  as  an 
unsecured  claim,  which,  according  to 


The  court  did  not,  however,  allow  UPl’s  request  to 
suspend  bumping  provisions  that  allows  senior 
staffers  to  take  the  jobs  of  those  with  less  experience 
who  are  laid  off. 


Denial  of  the  bumping  provision 
means  several  staffers  who  received 
lay  off  notices  may  be  able  to  keep 
their  jobs.  As  E&P  went  to  press,  the 
WSG  was  reviewing  the  list  of  those 
terminated  the  week  of  Sept.  9. 

UPI  has  been  seeking  major  con¬ 
tractual  concessions  from  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  since  the  company  filed 
for  reorganization  under  Chapter  1 1 
of  the  federal  bankruptcy  code.  After 
three  bargaining  sessions  with  WSG 
representatives,  no  agreement  has 
been  reached. 

The  company  asked  the  court  for 
emergency  relief  from  severance  and 
other  contractual  conditions,  saying 
these  financial  obligations  would 
force  it  to  cease  operations  (E&P, 
Sept.  14). 

In  addition,  the  creditors  commit¬ 
tee  from  UPI’s  1985  bankruptcy  has 
petitioned  the  court  to  move  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  New  York  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  That  issue  is  slated  to  be 
heard  by  Federal  Bankruptcy  Court 
in  Washington  in  mid-October. 

“We  maintain  every  hope  that 


some  staffers,  mobilized  a  number  of 
staff  people  against  management. 

The  eighth  floor  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  office  of  VanBennekom  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  adorned  with  notes  and 
caricatures. 

For  example,  pictures  of  VanBen¬ 
nekom  have  been  imposed  over 
scenes  from  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  on  office  “doomsday” 
clocks.  Staffers  also  have  left  unusual 
messages.  One  wrote  in  lipstick,  in 
reverse  printing  so  it  could  be  seen 
from  inside  VanBennekom’s  office 
that  “UPI’s  employees  are  its  great¬ 
est  asset”  —  an  earlier  quote  from 
VanBennekom. 

In  addition  to  staff  discontent, 
UPI’s  remaining  clients  have  begun 
expressing  their  concerns  about  the 
wire  service  operations. 

Roy  Bode,  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  wrote  to  give  notice 
that  the  paper  is  canceling  its  contract 
with  UPI. 

In  his  letter  to  VanBennekom, 
Bode  cited  the  $25,000  bonus  Van¬ 
Bennekom  received  the  day  before 


the  Chapter  1 1  filing  as  “absolutely 
unbelievable.” 

Wrote  Bode:  “As  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  has  only  been  rewarded 
for  successful  performance,  I  found  it 
absolutely  unbelievable  that  you 
received  a  $25,000  bonus  while  your 
company  was  mired  in  Chapter  1 1  and 
you  were  asking  everyone  else  to  help 
save  it. 

“While  I  can  understand  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  agree  upon  a 
severance  package  for  you  in  order  to 
guarantee  executive  stability  in  this 
crisis,  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
expect  to  manage  the  company  if 
other  employees  are  deprived  of  the 
marginal  security  of  severance  or 
warnings  of  layoffs.  How  can  you 
possibly  hope  to  retain  or  attract  com¬ 
petent  people  in  that  environment,” 
Bode  added. 

Further,  Bode  stated  he  believes 
“these  additional  staff  reductions 
may  very  well  cause  you  to  reach  a 
staffing  level  where  UPI  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  provide  even  mini¬ 
mal  service  to  its  remaining  clients.” 

Bode  closed  his  letter  by  saying  he 
would  continue  to  review  VanBenne¬ 
kom’s  performance  and  UPI’s  perfor¬ 
mance  “with  the  hope  that  I  can  find 
some  reason  to  justify  rescinding  this 
action.” 

In  a  letter  in  response  to  Bode, 
VanBennekom  defended  the  need  for 
staff  layoffs  and  his  $25,000  bonus. 

“In  the  present  Chapter  1 1  operat¬ 
ing  mode  at  UPI,  it  becomes  legally 
imperative  to  make  sure  that  we  can 
meet  all  current  obligations  ....  As 
long  as  there  are  opportunities  to 
bring  our  production  costs  down  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  our  services, 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  these  alter¬ 
natives,”  VanBennekom  wrote. 

He  added,  “We  think  we  can  make 
more  efficient  use  of  our  resources  by 
using  part-time  employees,  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  and  stringers  instead 
of  full-time  employees.” 

VanBennekom  said  his  personal 
services  contract  with  UPI  is  “sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  bankruptcy 
court  overseeing  the  affairs  of  UPI 
and  when  it  is  submitted  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time,  all  parties  —  the  employ¬ 
ees  and  their  representatives  and  the 
creditors  —  will  have  an  opportunity 
in  that  forum  to  raise  any  objections 
to  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Gay  journalists 

By  M.L.  Stein 

The  National  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Journalists  Association  is  “off  the 
ground”  and  starting  a  major  mem¬ 
bership  drive,  according  to  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Leroy  Aarons. 

Aarons,  a  former  Washington  Post 
and  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  editor, 
said  NLGJA  has  acquired  a  mailing 
list  of  approximately  300  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  journalists  working  primarily  for 
mainstream  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  nationwide. 

Headquartered  in  Oakland,  NLGJA 
has  held  a  series  of  regional  meetings 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chicago,  and 
plans  others  in  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Aarons  said.  Chapters  will  be 
established  in  each  of  the  cities,  he 
added. 

In  NLGJA’s  first  newsletter,  “Al¬ 
ternatives,”  Aarons  set  forth  the 
organization’s  mission  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  “It’s  a  fast-changing  world  in 
which  issues  of  profound  social  con- 

group  begins  mer 

sequence  involving  gays  and  lesbians 
are  breaking  with  puzzling  speed  and 
complexity. 

“The  mass  media  are  essentially 
conservative,  frequently  homo- 
phobic,  yet  extremely  powerful  opin¬ 
ion  shapers.  Lesbian  and  gay  journal¬ 
ists,  who  are  part  of  this  structure,  are 
struggling  with  invisibility,  fear  of 
exposure,  desire  to  influence  fair  cov¬ 
erage,  and  deep  ethical  questions. 
They  are  often  at  risk  as  workers  and 
as  professionals. 

“NLGJA’s  role  is  to  link  these  pro¬ 
fessionals,  provide  a  forum  to  air  and 
exchange  ideas  and  concerns,  and  de¬ 
vise  strategies.  From  this  matrix,  it  is 
hoped,  will  grow  a  force  for  better¬ 
ment  and  change  within  the  industry, 
and,  by  extension,  in  public  percep¬ 
tion.” 

Aarons,  who,  in  1990,  authored  a 
landmark  study  on  gay  and  lesbian 
journalists  in  American  newsrooms, 
told  E&P  that  NLGJA  members 
intend  to  work  inside  the  media  indus¬ 
try  “to  raise  the  consciousness  of 
non-gay  editors”  on  the  portrayal  and 

nbership  drive 

coverage  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  com¬ 
munity. 

“We  are  already  in  place  in  the 
news  industry  and  are  respected,”  he 
went  on.  “Some  of  our  members  are 
decision  makers.  We  feel  we  are 
ready  to  play  a  role.” 

Aarons  said  he  envisions  editors 
seeking  the  advice  and  views  of 
NLGJA  members  in  the  same  way 
that  black  staffers  are  consulted  on 
coverage  of  the  black  community. 

However,  Aarons  said  most  of  the 
journalists  on  the  group’s  mailing  list 
have  not  come  out. 

“On  many  small  newspapers,  peo¬ 
ple  are  working  in  the  shadows,”  he 
observed. 

Besides  Aarons,  NLGJA’s  board 
of  directors  includes  Elaine  Herscher 
and  David  Tuller,  reporters  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Lily  Eng, 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter;  and  Ca¬ 
rol  Pierson,  program  director  KQED- 
FM,  San  Francisco. 

Additional  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  contacting  NLGJA  at  P.O. 
Box  10749,  Oakland,  Calif.,  94160. 

IM  BDIBE 

IN  Dnlcr 

New  youth  paper 

YO-Youth  Outlook,  a  new  monthly 
newspaper  for  and  by  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  teenagers  began  publication 
Sept.  14. 

The  paper  is  a  collabortive  venture 
of  Pacific  News  Service  (PNS),  the 
Center  for  the  Integration  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Journalism  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  University,  and  Youth 
News,  a  broadcast  service. 

Bob  Beyers  of  PNS  said  YO  was 
started  to  take  up  the  slack  left  by  the 
disappearance  of  many  high  school 
newspapers. 

“And  it’s  also  based  on  the  idea  of 
getting  young  people  used  to  reading 
newspapers,”  he  added. 

PNS  said  that  in  the  coming  year 
California  will  cut  $2  billion  from 
public  schools,  eliminating  many 
journalism,  music  and  sports  pro¬ 
grams. 

At  San  Francisco’s  Mission  High 
School,  journalism  advisor  Katherine 
Swan  said  students  were  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  only  four  issues  of  the  school 
newspaper  last  year,  compared  with 
10  the  year  before. 

An  eight-page  tabloid,  YO  will  be 
an  insert  in  the  weekly  San  Francisco 
Independent,  reaching  an  estimated 
200,000  households. 

PNS  syndicates  over  300  articles  a 

year  to  the  Washington  Post,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Orange  County  Re¬ 
gister,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
many  other  newspapers  around  the 
country. 

ADSPACE  expands 
its  availability 

ADSPACE,  Maxwell  AD/SAT’s 
PC-based  newspaper  reservation  sys¬ 
tem,  is  now  available  to  advertisers 
using  the  AD/SAT  network,  accord¬ 
ing  to  AD/SAT. 

The  ADSPACE  communication 
service  is  available  at  no  cost  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1  to  all  newspapers,  whether 
or  not  they  are  a  part  of  the  AD/SAT 
network.  The  advertisers  pay  a  small 
fee  to  reach  papers  which  are  not 
AD/SAT  affiliates. 

1  millionth 
classified  ad 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  classified 
advertising  department  sold  its  one 
millionth  ad  on  Aug.  24,  10  days  ear¬ 
lier  than  in  1990  and  25  days  earlier 
than  in  1989,  the  paper  announced. 

Classifed  manager  Paul  Keen  said, 
“The  reason  we  reached  this  point 

earlier  this  year  is  because  the  mer¬ 
chandise  classified  ads  are  so  much 
stronger  and  in  particular,  private 
party  advertising  is  up  over  10%  this 
year.” 

He  attributed  the  jump  in  private 
party  advertising  to  the  “Strike  it 
Rich!”  campaign  the  Bee  launched  in 
February.  The  promotion  uses  a  gold 
miner  theme  to  show  readers  the 
value  of  classified  advertising. 

Special  AP  report 

Associated  Press  bureaus  in  all  50 
states  and  Washington,  D.C.,  have 
contributed  to  a  report  on  public 
school  funding,  “Costly  Lessons.” 

“For  public  schools  across  the 
country,  the  splurge  of  the  ’80s  is 
over,”  the  story  reports.  “A  hard 
lesson  awaits  many  of  the  nation’s  45 
million  schoolchildren  and  their 
teachers  this  fall:  how  to  make  do 
with  less.” 

The  survey  found  that  states  will 
spend  only  slightly  more  on  education 
for  1991-1992  than  the  previous  year, 
$115.3  billion  compared  with  $110.8 
billion. 

It  cited  seven  states  that  actually 
will  spend  less:  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  Tennes¬ 
see. 
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Small  Town  USA 

It’s  the  local  newspapers,  not  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
that  best  mirror  the  character  of  the  community 


By  Mark  Martin 

Collectors  like  to  display  their  choice  acquisitions  and 
share  the  pleasure  of  their  pursuits. 

As  a  “collector”  of  small  towns,  I  share  my  finds  by 
writing  about  them.  My  display  consists  of  a  large  wall 
map  of  the  United  States  bristling  with  pins  that  locate  the 
outstanding  communities  that  I  have  visited  over  the  past 
five  years  as  a  free-lance  journalist  covering  “Small  Town 
USA.” 

Green  map  pins  indicate  places  where  I  have  stayed, 
sometimes  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  a  few  days. 
They  are  linked  by  heavy  lines  that  trace  the  routes  I  have 
followed  on  my  assignments.  A  new  trail  of  over  60  red 
pins  shows  where  I  will  stop  this  year’s  writing  tour  that 
loops  for  nearly  10,000  miles  through  21  states  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  back  again. 

Most  of  those  green  pins  also  indicate  the  location  of  a 
newspaper  office  I  visited  for  insight  into  the  small  com¬ 
munities  that  I  write  about. 

It  is  the  local  paper,  1  have  found,  not  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  that  best  mirrors  the  character  of  a  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  in  the  front-page  stories  and  editorials,  even  in 
the  ads  and  gossipy  columns  of  country  correspondents 
that  a  visitor  can  feel  the  pulse  of  a  community,  perceive  a 
sense  of  the  place. 

There  is  often  a  double  image  that  emerges  from  visiting 
those  newspaper  offices.  The  newspaper  itself  becomes  a 
story  that  reflects  social  and  economic  conditions  in  that 
community. 

In  1987,  for  example,  while  preparing  a  12-part  series 
“Small  Town  USA”  for  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  I  made  an 
unscheduled  stop  in  Santa  Rosa,  population  2,469,  on  the 
high,  arid  mesa  in  northeast  New  Mexico.  Publisher  Daryl 
Freeman  and  editor  Dave  Delgado  were  comparing  the 
latest  edition  of  their  News,  circulation  2,200,  with  the 
town’s  other  weekly,  which  targets  the  sizable  Hispanic 
population  there. 

Freeman,  with  ruddy  face,  silvery  hair  and  a  slow  drawl 
that  bespoke  his  west-Texan  origins,  told  how  he  had 
leased,  then  had  to  take  back  his  paper  when  payments 
faltered.  What  is  worse,  the  deposed  publisher-editor  then 
started  a  new  publication  that  cut  into  advertising 
revenues  and  polarized  the  ethnic  divisions  in  town.  The 
News  became  a  money-losing  proposition,  subsidized  by 
the  real  estate  business  Freeman’s  wife  operated  in  the 
front  part  of  his  office. 

As  he  finished  his  gloomy  recital,  a  sudden  rain  squall 
splattered  the  windows  and  Freeman  flashed  a  smile; 
“We’ve  been  blessed  with  an  abundant  rainfall  this  year. 
Come  to  think  of  it,”  he  reflected,  “we’ve  been  blessed 
with  a  lot  of  things.”  A  new  recreational  facility,  he  told 
me,  was  beginning  to  draw  tourist  dollars  into  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  housing  starts  were  up.  The  bad  news  in  Santa 
Rosa  seemed  to  have  a  silver  lining. 

Two  years  later,  in  LaMesa,  Texas,  population  1 1 ,790, 1 
found  Walter  Buckel  grumbling  about  a  different  kind  of 
dark  cloud  on  the  economic  horizon  of  his  Press-Reporter, 


circulation  4,514.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon  and  he  was 
watching  the  Sunday  issue  of  his  biweekly  roll  off  the  press 
where  he  also  prints  newspapers  for  a  dozen  surrounding 
communities.  Shucking  his  inky  printer’s  apron,  he 
cocked  a  weather  eye  on  the  sky  and  allowed  as  how  the 
lack  of  rain  had  stunted  the  cotton  crop,  slowing  down 
business — which  wasn’t  too  good  anyhow. 

Then  Wal-Mart  was  on  his  mind.  He  dug  out  a  letter  he 
had  sent  Sam  Walton,  complaining  about  the  giant  com¬ 
pany’s  policy  of  looking  for  newspaper  support  when 
opening  a  new  store,  then  bypassing  the  paper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  services  with  direct  mail  packets.  The  Texas  Press 
Association  had  widely  circulated  Walt’s  letter.  USA 
Today  had  contacted  him  too,  but  the  expected  story 
didn’t  materialize  there.  What  did  appear  was  a  multipage 
color  ad  by  Wal-Mart. 


A  new  trail  of  over  60  red  pins  shows 
where  I  will  stop  this  year’s  writing  tour 
that  loops  for  nearly  10,000  miles 
through  21  states  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  back  again. 


Buckel  never  did  hear  from  Walton.  Still,  he  was  hang¬ 
ing  tough  and,  besides,  the  local  team  had  won  last  night 
and  they  got  that  story  in  on  time.  Had  to  hold  up  the  press 
run,  “but  we  made  it,  that’s  the  important  thing.” 

The  story  of  how  the  economic  health  of  small  papers 
and  the  communities  they  serve  was  sometimes  linked  to 
other  issues,  such  as  environmental  concerns.  A  case  in 
point  was  Lordsburg,  N.M.,  population  3,195,  where  Jack 
Walz  had  owned  the  newspaper  for  16  years.  The  former 
Hoosier  wanted  to  sell  it  but  had  serious  problems.  Adver¬ 
tising  was  down,  he  couldn’t  get  adequate  help  and  Lords¬ 
burg  was  getting  trashed  by  national  media  on  account  of  a 
24,000-acre  landfill  operation  proposed  by  a  giant  pro¬ 
cessing  corporation. 

Although  the  community  was  in  an  uproar  over  the 
apparent  attempt  to  sneak  this  dumping  operation  past 
state  and  local  authorities,  it  would  not,  he  suggested, 
mean  the  end  of  the  world  to  have  a  landfill  operation  in 
this  wide-open,  remote  desert  region.  In  fact,  it  might 
actually  reverse  an  economic  slide. 

“This  is  a  welfare  town,”  was  Walz’s  blunt  assessment. 
Interstate- 10  had  decimated  the  downtown  area  where 
vacant  stores  stared  at  railroad  tracks.  What  is  more,  the 
town’s  own  dump  didn’t  meet  even  the  minimal  standards 
in  a  state  that  had  become  a  prime  target  for  dump-site 
operators.  In  all  this  brouhaha,  a  harried  Walz  was  trying 
to  steer  a  middle  course  through  a  morass  of  bad  business, 
prickly  environmental  disputes,  and  political  infighting. 

While  local  politics  provide  a  staple  diet  for  small-town 
papers,  national  issues  and  campaigns  can  sometimes 
offer  a  special  fillip  of  excitement.  Russell,  Kan.,  popula- 
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tion  5,427,  had  become  accustomed  to  the  glare  of  national 
media  when  Robert  Dole  was  a  vice-presidential  candidate 
and  later  while  seeking  the  GOP  nomination  for  president. 
Some  commentators  thought  the  flinty  character  of  this 
Plains  town  was  revealed  in  the  stone  fenceposts  early 
settlers  had  hacked  out  of  the  grudging  soil  and.  some  said, 
in  Dole’s  uncompromising  stance  and  abrasive  humor. 

Russ  Townsley,  publisher  of  the  evening  Daily  News 
(circulation  3,427)  and  the  semiweekly  Record  (circulation 
3,206),  was  in  a  reflective  mood  shortly  after  his  longtime 
friend  Dole  had  withdrawn  from  the  nominating  struggle. 
Those  big-city  types,  he  thought,  just  couldn’t  com¬ 
prehend  Dole’s  hard-edged  style  and  caustic  wit. 

“A  lot  of  Bob’s  comments  are  like  a  good  stand-up 
comedian’s.  They’re  great,  his  timing  is  good,  but  out  of 
context  they  don’t  read  well.”  The  snap  and  crackle  of 
sharp  repartee  is  indigenous  in  Russell  where  the  stark 
environment  breeds  a  competitive  spirit.  “Folks  take  you 
for  what  you  are  and  it’s  up  to  you  to  prove  yourselfl” 

One  of  Russell’s  proving  grounds  is  Dawson’s  drugstore 
where  Dole  dished  up  sodas  as  a  youngster  and  where  the 
lunch  counter  still  provides  a  forum  for  assessing  political 
performance  in  language  a  prudent  newspaper  dare  not 
employ.  In  the  privacy  of  his  office,  Townsley  also  was 
candid  about  Dole’s  performance.  “He  blew  it  in  New 
Hampshire  on  the  tax  issue,  and  coming  across  like 
Johnny  Carson  was  a  mistake  too.” 

Dole  was  down  but  not  out  by  a  long  shot  and  Townsley 
cocked  a  weather  eye  on  the  future;  “Well,  I’ve  been 
debating  with  myself  whether  or  not  we  should  launch  a 
campaign  in  the  newspaper  to  boycott  the  election  since 
none  of  the  candidates  in  either  party  is  worth  voting  for. 
Seriously,  people  are  very  disappointed  because  they  had 
confidence  in  Bob  and  very  little  in  Bush.” 

Russell  is  marked  on  my  map  for  a  return  visit.  I  want  to 
get  Townsley’s  reassessment  on  its  favorite  sons — Penn¬ 
sylvania  Senator  Arlen  also  hails  from  here — and  how 
President  Bush  rates  now.  Another  map  pin,  nearly  1,000 
miles  to  the  east,  marks  Cambridge  in  northeast  Ohio, 
where  Jerry  Wolfram,  editor  of  the  Jeffersonian  (circula¬ 
tion  15,189)  had  shared  his  view  of  Senator  John  Glenn’s 
failed  attempt  to  win  the  presidential  nomination  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Glenn  was  born  and  reared  in  nearby  New  Concord 
where  the  weekly  newspaper  had  been  taken  over  by 
Wolfram’s  company.  As  in  Russell,  the  oil  industry  here 
had  fallen  on  hard  times  but  Muskingum  College  was  doing 
well,  still  pumping  out  the  Presbyterian  orthodoxy  that 
Glenn  had  absorbed  as  a  student.  There  are  two  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches  in  this  town  of  1 ,860,  the  result  of  a  trivial 
doctrinal  split  years  ago.  A  doctor’s  clinic  has  replaced  the 
old  drugstore  where  young  Glenn  had  hung  out.  Still  there 
is  the  narrow  wooden  bridge,  arching  steeply  over  the 
railroad  tracks,  where  the  future  astronaut  used  to  prove 
he  had  “the  right  stuff”  by  jouncing  across  in  his  jalopy. 

The  national  media  had  sniffed  out  such  details  while 
Glenn’s  campaign  was  flying  high  but,  observed  Loas 
Gerlach,  deputy  city  clerk,  with  a  laugh,  “there  haven’t 
been  many  back  since.  It  was  probably  a  disappointment 
to  a  lot  of  people  when  he  dropped  out,  but  this  is  a 
Republican  town,  you  know.” 

So  is  Wolfram,  and  it  was  pretty  embarrassing  when 
Glenn  came  out  as  a  Democrat.  “I  remember  the  day  he 
announced  for  senator  at  the  YMCA,  held  a  big  press  party 
and  invited  all  of  his  friends  from  both  sides.  When  it  came 
time  to  take  pictures,  all  of  his  Republican  ‘friends’  didn’t 
want  to  be  in  the  picture.” 

Wolfram  told  how  he  had  watched  Glenn’s  political 
ascent  and  had  a  stock  of  stories  about  the  senator’s 
frequent  visits  to  the  newspaper.  Shifting  his  considerable 
girth  behind  a  neat  desk  and  peering  myopically  from 


behind  thick-lensed  glasses,  he  described  how  mightily 
upset  the  senator  got  when  shown  a  critical  “Letter  to  the 
Editor.”  That  kind  of  stiff-necked  inflexibility,  an  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  compromise,  plus  a  boring  and  dull  speech  at 
the  convention.  Wolfram  opined,  turned  Glenn’s  quest  for 
the  presidential  nomination  into  a  dud. 

As  to  why  so  many  presidents  and  would-be  presidents 
have  come  from  small  towns.  Wolfram  said,  “I’ve  heard 
sociologists  say  a  lot  of  prominent  people  come  from  small 
towns  because  there  are  no  boundaries,  while  if  you  still 
live  in,  say,  the  Bronx,  you’re  locked  in.” 

We  also  talked  about  famous  writers  from  small  towns, 
such  as  Sherwood  Anderson  of  the  small  mountain  hamlet 
of  Marion,  Va.,  who  had  edited  two  papers,  one  Republi¬ 
can  and  the  other  Democratic,  at  the  same  time.  But  time 
ran  out  and  I  said  1  would  come  back  some  time  soon. 

Another  visit  this  year  will  be  to  the  “ol’  swimmin’ 
hole”  in  Greenfield,  Ohio,  population  1 1 ,439,  where  poet- 
editor  James  Whitcomb  Reilly  lived  and  jumped  into  jour¬ 
nalism.  As  in  previous  years,  I  expect  to  find  myself  in 
places  that  John  Steinbeck  described  in  his  Travels  With 
Charley  and  cross  the  trial  of  Charles  Kuralt  and  other 
celebrated  travel  writers. 


The  appetite  for  local  news  that 
helps  small-town  papers  cope  with 
change  finds  lusty  expression  in  the 
phenomena  of  food  festivals. 


One  of  those  is  Berton  Roueche  whose  perceptive  pro¬ 
files  of  small  towns  frequently  appeared  in  The  New 
Yorker.  For  his  piece  on  Corydon,  Ind.,  population 
2,858  —  it  also  appeared  in  his  book.  Special  Places:  In 
Search  of  Small  Town  America  —  Roueche  had  inter¬ 
viewed  Randy  West,  youngish  editor  of  the  131-year-old 
Corydon  Democrat.  This  history-laden  town  near  the 
Kentucky  border  was  Indiana’s  first  capital,  thanks  to  the 
real  estate  manipulations  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  later 
to  become  the  nation’s  ninth  president. 

When  I  visited  West  about  10  years  later,  he  told  me 
how  things  had  changed  since  Roueche  had  been  there. 
“He’d  be  shocked  if  he  came  back  because  there  have 
been  so  many  changes.  Now  it’s  become  a  real  touristy 
place  as  we  capitalize  on  our  history.  Things  have  changed 
immensely  in  the  10  years  since  he  was  here,  and  1  think 
for  the  better.” 

Change  was  also  in  the  piney-woods  air  at  Ninety-Six, 
S.C.,  population  2,249,  when  William  Least  Heat  Moon 
wandered  in  and  recounted,  in  his  best-selling  Blue  High¬ 
ways,  how  this  hamlet  was  named  for  its  mileage  location 
on  an  ancient  Cherokee  highway.  When  I  got  there,  a  sign 
in  the  window  of  Rambo’s  Grocery  announced,  “This 
store  has  been  in  business  for  over  70  years  but  no  more 
after  May  30.” 

Editor  David  Morgan  shrugged  as  we  stood  outside  the 
nearby  offices  of  The  Star,  circulation  5,500-plus.  His 
“win  some,  lose  some”  attitude  seemed  at  home  here 
where  the  Indians  were  losers,  the  British  got  whupped, 
and  the  town  itself  had  to  move  two  miles  north  w  hen  the 
railroad  came  through  in  1855. 

Change  is  normal,  he  mused,  even  in  small  towns  where 
history  is  an  up-and-down  affair.  The  loss  of  a  grocery 
store  was  offset  by  the  arrival  of  a  giant  new  textile  mill 
and  development  of  a  national  park  in  the  area.  His  paper 
stayed  strong  because  “we  go  out  and  give  people  what 
they  want — local  news,  long  profiles  on  local  people.” 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Newspapers  to  oppose 
waiver  for  Gannett 

A  group  of  newspapers  and  a  citizens’  organization  have 
promised  a  fight  if  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  asks  for  a  waiver  of 
regulatory  rules  that  could  prohibit  it  from  owning  as  many 
media  outlets  as  it  does  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

The  groups  contend  Gannett ’s  recent  purchase  of  five 
suburban  dailies  violates  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission’s  rules  on  media  cross-ownership,  giving  it 
too  much  control  over  the  Washington  area  media  market. 

“We’re  definitely  against  a  waiver  ....  We  won’t  take 
it  any  further  if  they  are  going  to  comply  with  the  rule,” 
said  Erwin  Krasnow,  an  attorney  representing  the  publi¬ 
cations.  “They  can  get  rid  of  the  television  station  or  the 
daily  newspapers  and  the  issue  would  be  solved.” 

Petitions  asking  the  FCC  to  deny  Gannett’s  application 
to  renew  the  license  of  WUSA-TV,  the  company’s 
Washington  television  station,  were  filed  earlier  this 
month  by  three  companies  publishing  six  newspapers, 
including  the  Washington  Times,  and  the  Washington 
Area  Citizens  Coalition  Interested  in  Viewers’  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights. 

Gannett  completed  purchase  of  the  Times  Journal  Co.’s 
newspaper  group  last  month  with  an  $18.5  million  transfer 
of  stock.  Gannett  also  agreed  to  assume  the  Times  Jour¬ 
nal’s  long-term  debt. 

“Gannett’s  acquisition  of  the  Journal  newspapers  will 
result  in  an  unprecedented  concentration  of  newspaper 
and  broadcast  ownership  in  a  single  market,”  the  news¬ 
paper’s  petition  said.  “Gannett  will  control  the  largest 
chain  of  suburban  daily  newspapers  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  WUSA  ...  a  CBS-affiliated  VHF 
station  which  is  one  of  the  area’s  most  widely  watched 
television  stations. 

Gannett  spokeswoman  Sheila  Gibbons  said  the  com¬ 
pany  had  not  asked  for  a  waiver  and  had  not  decided 
whether  or  not  it  would. 

The  FCC  usually  allows  media  companies  a  year  to 
resolve  any  conflicts,  she  said. 

“We  are  going  to  take  a  year  to  look  over  the  matter  and 
come  to  a  resolution,”  Gibbons  said. 

The  company  also  plans  to  submit  responses  to  the 
petitions  within  30  days,  she  added. 

Gigi  Sohn,  attorney  for  the  group,  said  they  did  not 
expect  Gannett  to  sell  any  of  the  holdings  in  question. 

“The  waiver  request  is  where  the  real  battle  will  begin,” 
Sohn  said.  “While  they  have  not  said  it  publicly,  we  fully 
expect  them  to  ask  for  a  waiver.”  —  AP 

California  tax  on  free 
papers  to  be  repealed 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  new  California  sales  tax  on  free 
newspapers  has  reached  Gov.  Pete  Wilson’s  desk  and  he 
reportedly  agreed  to  sign  it. 

Another  bill  to  eliminate  the  tax  on  all  newspapers  was 
still  in  committee  and  chances  for  its  passage  appeared  dim. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  California  magazine  publishers 
has  launched  a  drive  to  repeal  the  sales  tax  on  magazines, 
which  also  was  part  of  the  1991/92  budget  enacted  by  the 
legislature  and  recently  signed  into  law  by  Wilson.  The  tax 
on  publications  is  as  high  as  8.25%  in  some  areas. 

Senator  Quentin  Kopp  (I-San  Francisco)  introduced  a 
bill  to  kill  the  tax  on  magazines.  Norman  Ridker,  a  Los 
Angeles  magazine  publisher  and  chairman  of  STOP  (Stop 
Taxation  of  Publications),  a  coalition  to  repeal  the  maga¬ 
zine  tax,  said  he  was  optimistic  the  measure  will  pass  the 
Legislature  and  win  the  governor’s  approval. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/24/91  9/17/91 

9/24/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.25 

8.00 

8.75 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

29.875 

30.00 

33.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

429.375 

404.50 

445.875 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

17.75 

16.75 

15.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. (NY) 

26.625 

26.625 

19.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

40.00 

40.625 

31.375 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.125 

50.875 

41.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

22.75 

23.125 

21.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.625 

19.00 

14.25 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

21.75 

20.75 

21.125 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

24.50 

25.50 

19.828 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.375 

22.25 

17.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.00 

15.00 

16.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

22.25 

22.25 

20.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

19.375 

19.50 

14.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.875 

29.375 

25.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

40.375 

39.875 

36.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

212.50 

220.00 

212.50 

*3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/24/91  9/17/91 

9/24/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

9.875 

10.00 

8.375 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.625 

11.875 

10.625 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.625 

17.75 

9.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.375 

15.50 

17.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.875 

14.75 

14.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.50 

15.75 

16.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.125 

23.00 

24.25 

Pearson  (b) 

7.80 

7.61 

6.53 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

16.875 

15.50 

14.25 

*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

*(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

*(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

and  California,  ceased  publication  for  economic  reasons. 

“Between  the  loss  of  circulation,  due  to  the  increased 
price  and  tremendous  administrative  costs  of  collection  of 
this  tax,  we  are  certain  to  lose  even  more  members  of  the 
publishing  community,”  Ridker  said.  “Kopp’s  bill  is  our 
best  hope  to  repeal  this  tax  and  save  other  publications 
from  going  out  of  business.” 

July  newsprint  numbers  decline 

Consumption  of  669,629  tons  of  newsprint  by  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  in  July  represented  a  5.6%  decline  from  the 
level  of  use  a  year  earlier,  according  to  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  consumption  by  U  .S. 
daily  newspapers  has  declined  by  8%  compared  to  the  first 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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In  school,  Rogelio 
r^larly  read  the  newspaper. 
He  r^larly  wrote  it,toOb 


As  part  of  a  focus  group  and  as  a 
high  school  correspondent,  Rogelio 
helped  the  El  Paso  Herald-POst  figure 
out  ways  to  get  teenagers  to  read  the 
newspjqier. 

After  talking  with  several  teens, 
managing  editor  Terry  Bertling,  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  Michelle  Martin 
and  a  Herald-Post  task  force  devel¬ 
oped  a  once-a-week  teen  focus  for  the 
newspjqier’s  lifestyle  section,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  other  teenagers  to  see 
if  they  had  it  right. 

Apparently  they  did. 

“People  in  schools  are  actually 
reading  the  newspaper,”  said  Rogelio, 
Austin  High  School  Class  of  ’91, 


“because  instead  of  running  stories 
they  think  will  interest  us  lads,  the 
editors  asked  us,  and  found  out.” 

The  Herald-Pbst  introduced  Teen 
Talk,  a  column  by  two  local  women 
who  answer  teens’  questions  about 
love,  sex,  friends  and  family.  Through¬ 
out  the  section,  the  emphasis  is  on 
high  school  news,  lists  of  things 
to  do,  and  the  real  concerns  of  El 
Paso  teens. 

Every  month  students  get  the 
chance  to  see  their  ideas  in  print,  in 
their  own  words,  as  the  newspaper 
publishes  the  winners  of  an  essay 
contest.  Topics  range  from  “Do  you 
ever  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of 


what  your  ft’iends  and  classmates 
think  and  not  on  what  you  think?”  to 
“What  would  America  be  like  with¬ 
out  the  Bill  of  Rights?”  Teachers  are 
making  the  essay  contest  part  of  their 
class  assignments. 

All  this  teen  involvement  attracts 
parents,  too,  making  El  Paso  one  of 
the  few  places  on  earth  where  parents 
have  any  idea  of  what  their  teenagers 
are  thir^ng. 

By  making  sure  it  was  talking 
about  the  right  subjects,  the  Herald- 
Post  now  sp^s  to  readers  Mio  typi¬ 
cally  do  not  make  time  to  read  the 
newspaper. 

Much  less  write  it. 


™  SCRIPPS 
all  HOWARD 


LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


Electronic  dragnet  renews 

debate  over  protection  of  sources 


By  David  A.  Schulz 

The  highly  publicized  effort  by 
Procter  &  Gamble  to  ferret  out  an 
inside  source  who  had  passed  embar- 
rasing  information  to  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  has  renewed  debate 
over  the  legal  protection  extended  the 
confidential  sources  of  professional 
journalists. 

In  June,  the  $27  billion  consumer 
giant  recruited  the  local  police  depart¬ 
ment  to  conduct  an  electronic  dragnet 
of  the  records  of  telephone  calls 
placed  to  the  reporter. 

While  P&G  has  publicly  abandoned 
its  criminal  complaint,  and  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  investigation,  the  un¬ 
precedented  use  of  a  state  “trade 
secrets”  statute  to  subpoena  the 
records  of  calls  placed  to  a  reporter 
raises  substantial  First  Amendment 
issues. 


“Big  Brother”  Is  Watching 

P&G  initiated  the  investigation  fol¬ 
lowing  publication  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  two  articles  which  accu¬ 
rately  disclosed  the  imminent  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  head  of  its  Food  &  Bever¬ 
age  Division  and  other  problems  with 
P&G’s  food  business.  Claiming  a  “fi¬ 
duciary  obligation”  to  its  sharehold¬ 
ers,  the  company  asked  law-enforce¬ 
ment  authorities  for  assistance  in 
determining  who  was  talking  to  the 
reporter. 

In  its  complaint,  P&G  asserted  that 
an  Ohio  criminal  statute  may  have 
been  broken  by  conversations  with 
the  reporter.  That  statute  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  “to  furnish  or  disclose 
confidential  matter”  to  any  person 
“not  privileged  to  acquire  it.” 


(Schulz  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Rogers  &  Wells  in  New  York  City  and 
is  an  adjunct  professor  of  media  law 
at  Fordham  University  School  of 
Law.) 


Armed  with  this  complaint,  local 
law-enforcement  officials  went 
straight  for  the  phone  company 
records.  In  all,  the  records  of  some 
803,000  Cincinnati  Bell  customers 
were  reviewed. 

Widely  condemned  in  the  press, 
P&G  now  admits  “an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment,”  but  continues  to  assert  a 
“legal  right”  to  go  to  the  authorities 
as  it  did. 

Apart  from  the  issues  raised  by  the 
wholesale  invasion  of  privacy  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  telephone  cus¬ 
tomers,  P&G’s  actions  have  raised 
anew  concerns  for  the  rights  of  those 
who  speak  to  the  press,  and  of  the 
press  itself. 

Neither  the  Wall  Street  Journal  nor 
its  reporter  received  advance  notice 
that  a  subpoena  would  be  issued  for 
the  records  of  Cincinnati  Bell,  nor  had 
any  opportunity  to  object  to  a  court 


about  the  tactics  before  names  had 
already  been  turned  over  to  police. 

Any  Constitutional  Protection? 

In  decisions  concerning  subpoenas 
and  search  warrants  issued  to  the 
press,  the  Supreme  Court  repeatedly 
has  recognized  a  First  Amendment 
interest  in  protecting  the  news¬ 
gathering  process.  Its  rulings  suggest 
that  the  actions  in  Cincinnati  may  well 
have  breached  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  rights  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  its  sources. 

In  1972,  in  Branzhurg  v.  Hayes,  the 
Court  declined  to  create  a  constitu¬ 
tional  privilege  relieving  reporters 
from  the  compelled  disclosure  of  con¬ 
fidential  sources  to  a  grand  jury  con¬ 
ducting  a  felony  investigation  in  good 
faith.  The  Court  made  clear  that 
“news  gathering  is  not  without  its 
First  Amendment  protections.” 

The  Court  determined,  however, 
that  the  indirect  impact  on  news 
gathering  from  compelled  grand  jury 
testimony  was  outweighed  by  the 


public  interest  in  the  prosecution  of 
criminals,  so  long  as  the  grand  jury 
operates  in  good  faith.  The  Court  cau¬ 
tioned: 

Grand  jury  investigations,  if  insti¬ 
tuted  or  conducted  other  than  in  good 
faith,  would  pose  wholly  different 
issues  for  resolution  under  the  First 
Amendment.  Official  harassment  of 
the  press  undertaken  not  for  purposes 
of  law  enforcement  but  to  disrupt  a 
reporter’s  relationship  with  his  news 
sources  would  have  no  Justification. 

In  1978,  the  Court  again  addressed 
the  First  Amendment  interests  of 
journalists  in  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  news.  In  Zurcher  v.  Stanford 
Daily,  the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of 
the  search  of  a  newspaper  office  on 
the  basis  of  a  judicially  issued  search 
warrant,  a  decision  which  prompted 
Congress  to  create  additional  statu¬ 
tory  safeguards.  However,  the  Court 
again  acknowledged  that  the  First 
Amendment  concerns  were  presented 
by  the  search. 

On  balance,  the  Court  found  the 
constitutional  protection  of  news 
gathering  to  be  adequately  safe¬ 
guarded  because  a  search  warrant  can 
be  issued  only  by  a  judicial  officer. 

The  court  officer  can  “take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  independent  values  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment”  in 
determining  whether  a  police- 
requested  search  is  reasonable  and 
the  procedures  proposed  sufficient  to 
protect  the  First  Amendment  rights  at 
stake. 

Neither  the  procedural  protection 
of  advance  notice  to  the  press  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Branzhurg  (in  the  form  of  a 
subpoena  to  the  reporter)  nor  prior 
judicial  review  as  present  in  Zurcher 
were  furnished  when  prosecutors 
served  their  subpoena  on  Cincinnati 
Bell.  The  action  launced  by  P&G  also 
presents  a  twist  on  the  definition  of 
legal  rights  at  stake.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  not  asked  for  information 
in  its  possession.  Rather,  a  Cincinnati 
detective,  who  was  also  a  part-time 
P&G  employee,  and  the  capabilities 
of  modern  technology  were  exploited 
to  distill  information  from  third  par¬ 
ties. 

Concerned  that  the  constitutionally 
protected  news-gathering  process  is 
threatened  by  just  such  intimidation 
tactics,  the  Reporters  Committee  for 


Apart  from  the  issues  raised  by  the  whoiesaie 
invasion  of  privacy  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
teiephone  customers,  P&G’s  actions  have  raised  anew 
concerns  for  the  rights  of  those  who  speak  to  the 
press,  and  of  the  press  itseif. 
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Freedom  of  the  Press  and  several  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  previously  had 
sought  a  court  order  requiring  either 
prior  notice  to  the  press  or  review  by  a 
judicial  officer  before  long-distance 
records  be  turned  over  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1978,  with  the  case  of 
Reporters  Committee  v.  AT&T,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  rejected  that  effort. 

In  part,  the  court  found  that  insuffi¬ 
cient  evidence  had  been  presented  of 
abuse  of  reporter’s  phone  records  by 
the  government. 

Relying  on  Branzburg,  the  court 
also  found  that  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  restrict  a  “good  faith”  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
including  the  right  of  prosecutors  to 
obtain  information  from  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  without  additional 
procedural  safeguards.  , 

Acknowledging  the  constitutional 
concerns,  the  court  explained, 
“While  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  immunize  the  information¬ 
gathering  activities  of  a  journalist  or 
any  other  citizen  from  ‘good  faith’ 
law-enforcement  investigation,  it 
does  protect  such  activities  from  offi¬ 
cial  harassment.” 

The  court  cautioned  that  a  “bad 
faith”  subpoena  may  well  operate  “as 
an  abridgement  of  reporters’  First 


Amendment  rights.” 

The  P&G  case  seems  to  present 
many  of  the  concerns  over  misuse  of 
the  criminal  process  raised  in  each  of 
these  decisions  dealing  with  the  news¬ 
gathering  process. 

As  Justice  Powell  separately  wrote 
in  concumng  with  the  judgment  in 
Branzburg,  “No  harassment  of  news¬ 
men  will  be  tolerated.  If  a  newsman 
believes  that  the  grand  jury  investiga¬ 
tion  is  not  without  remedy.” 

Here  the  “crime”  allegedly  investi¬ 
gated  was  the  theft  of  “trade 
secrets.”  However,  the  Ohio  misde¬ 
meanor  statute  on  its  face  does  not 
seem  to  be  aimed  at  such  communica¬ 
tions  with  reporters  as  challenged  by 
P&G. 

Moreover,  the  bona  Tides  of  P&G’s 
criminal  complaint  seem  questionable 
given  the  immediate  decision  to  with¬ 
draw  the  complaint  when  faced  with 
public  criticism.  P&G’s  action  failed 
to  prosecute  any  violation  of  the  law; 
it  likely  succeeded  in  creating  an  in 
terrorem  impact  on  P&G  employees. 

Essay  contest 

The  Utah  Press  Association  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  a  statewide  essay 
competition  to  celebrate  the  bicenten¬ 
nial  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


Tribune  unit 
acquires  Zapnews 

Tribune  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
acquired  a  majority  interest  in  Zap¬ 
news,  a  news  service  for  radio  and 
television  based  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

James  R.  Hood,  president  of  Zap¬ 
news,  said  Tribune’s  purchase  of  his 
company  would  allow  it  “to  continue 
what  we’ve  been  doing,  only  on  a 
more  accelerated  basis.” 

Hood’s  company,  which  he  started 
18  months  ago,  obtains  its  news  from 
Reuters,  the  Scripps  Howard  News 
Service  and  a  stringer  network  in 
large  states.  It  claims  more  than  300 
radio  and  television  clients,  which 
receive  the  product  by  facsimile  or 
electronic  mail. 

Hood  said  the  company  was  “still 
far  from  being  profitable,”  and  the 
deal  with  Tribune  will  help  finance  its 
expansion.  He  said  Zapnews  now 
reaches  subscribers  in  15  states,  and 
hopes  to  expand  that  to  30  states  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Tribune  Broadcasting,  a  subsidiary 
of  Chicago-based  Tribune  Co.,  owns 
six  independent  television  stations, 
four  radio  stations  and  a  television 
programming  company. 

—  AP 


XEROX 


"You  can’t  Xerox 
a  Xerox 
on  a  Xerox. 

But  we  don’t  mind  at  all  if  you  copy  a  copy  on  a  Xerox  copier. 

In  fact,  we  prefer  it.  Because  the  Xerox  trademark  should 
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Of  course,  helping  us  protect  our  trademark  also  helps 
you.  Because  you’ll  continue  to  get  what  you’re  actually 
asking  for. 

And  not  an  inferior  copy. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


James  Hart 


Sandy  Hartmann 


Wayne  Tryhuk 


James  P.  Hart,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the  South- 
town  Economist  and  News  Marketer 
in  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  director  at  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  succeeds  Donald  A.  Gunn, 
who  has  announced  his  retirement. 

*  *  * 

Community  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  publishers  of  sev¬ 
eral  weekly  publications  in  suburban 
Milwaukee,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  new  editors. 

Sandy  Hartmann,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  marketing  executive  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  earlier  a  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  with  CNI,  has  been  named 
editor  of  CNI’s  South  Shore  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  Wayne  Tryhuk,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  Pioneer  Press  newspa¬ 
pers  in  suburban  Chicago,  has  been 
named  editor  of  CNI’s  North  Shore 
papers. 

Tryhuk  previously  had  worked  as 
an  editor  and  reporter  for  Lakeland 
Newspapers  of  Gray  slake.  Ill.  and 
Marengo  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  and 
reporter  with  the  Harvard  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  * 

The  Associated  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Tom  Strong,  formerly  an  AP 
newsman  in  Columbia,  S .C. ,  has  been 
named  correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
AP’s  bureau  in  Springfield,  Ill. 

Strong  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  in  New  York  City  and  New¬ 
ark,  N.J. 

Karl  Gude,  formerly  with  the 
now-defunct  sports  daily  The 
National  and  earlier  the  AP’s  infor¬ 
mation  graphics  art  director,  has 
returned  to  the  AP  to  serve  in  the 
same  post. 

Gude  previously  had  worked  as  an 
artist  with  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  art  director  for  United  Press 
International. 

*  *  * 

Kirk  V.  Laughlin,  formerly  a  staff 
reporter  for  the  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press  and  staff  writer  with  the  Clinton 


(Conn.)  Recorder,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  weekly  Mill  Valley 
(Calif.)  Herald. 

♦  *  >|! 

Thomas  P.  Geyer,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Record  in  Parsippany, 
N.J.  He  succeeds  Barry  Hopwood, 
who  has  been  appointed  publisher  at 
the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury. 

Geyer  previously  had  served  as 
president  of  Ingersoll  Publications 
Co.,  editor  of  the  Claremont  (N.H.) 
Eagle  Times,  reporter  at  the  Potts¬ 
town  paper,  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  daily  and  writer  and 
editor  for  a  computer  magazine.  In 
addition,  he  has  taught  law  and  jour¬ 
nalism  ethics  at  Yale  University. 

:(c  :|c  4c 

Darrell  Kuhn,  formerly  senior 
controller  for  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  con¬ 
troller  for  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union  Publishing  Co. 

Kuhn  previously  had  served  as 
auditor,  business  manager  and  divi¬ 
sion  controller  for  Scripps  League. 

4c  4c  dc 

David  Bailey,  formerly  projects 
editor  at  the  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  named  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Bailey  previously  had  served  as 
deputy  metro  editor  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  journalism  instructor  at 
Louisiana  State  University  and  in 
positions  with  the  Natchez  (Miss.) 
News  and  the  Morning  Advocate  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Jacques  Clafin,  a  former  foreign 
correspondent  and  regional  manager 
for  United  Press  International,  has 
joined  Laufer  Associates,  Inc.  in  Los 
Angeles,  a  communications  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  social  and  environmental 
issues. 

Clafin,  a  native  of  Paris,  spent  more 
than  a  decade  with  UPI.  Overseas,  he 
covered  economic  and  diplomatic 
conferences  in  Europe,  Middle  East 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


conflicts  and  the  war  in  Rhodesia.  He 
also  worked  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  From  1985  to  1990,  Cla- 
fm  was  based  in  Los  Angeles  as  the 
news  agency’s  Pacific  Region  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Watson  Sims,  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  world  news  editor  for 
Associated  Press  and  editor  of  the 
Central  New  Jersey  Home  News  in 
New  Brunswick,  has  been  named 
Gallup  Fellow  in  Communications  at 
the  George  H.  Gallup  International 
Institute  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

4c  4c  4c 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  announced 
the  following  executive  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Robert  Byerly,  formerly  vice 
president  for  operations  at  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  has  been  named  executive 
vice  president  for  the  company. 

Byerly  previously  had  worked  with 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  and  as 
general  manager  of  McClatchy’s 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  and  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

William  Honeysett,  formerly 
publisher  of  McClatchy’s  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Morning  News  Tribune,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Byerly  as  vice 
president  for  operations. 

Honeysett  previously  had  served 
as  president  of  the  Southwest  News¬ 
paper  Group  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and 
publisher  of  Gannett’s  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Calif.)  Sun  and  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  former  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Morning  News  Tribune. 

Gary  Pruitt,  formerly  Mc¬ 
Clatchy’s  general  counsel  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Fresno  Bee;  Kelso  Gillenwater, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Tri-City 
(Wash.)  Herald,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Honeysett  as  publisher  of  the 
Morning  News  Tribune;  and  Jack 
Briggs,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Tri-City  Herald,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Gillenwater  as  publisher  at 
the  Herald. 


Lucy  Morgan,  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
bureau  chief  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  and  Andrew  P.  Corty, 
director  of  marketing  and  affiliated 
companies  for  the  parent  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  have  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  at  the  company. 
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George  Neavoll,  formerly  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  has  been  named  editorial  page 
editor  for  Portland  (Maine)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  publishers  of  the  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram. 

Neavoll  previously  had  worked  as 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Journal-Gazette  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Peter  O.  Starren,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  director  with  Portland 
Newspapers,  has  been  promoted  to 
circulation  director. 

Starren  previously  had  served  as 
circulation  manager  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  and  held  man¬ 
agement  posts  with  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  and  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

John  Wilpers,  formerly  editor  in 
chief  of  TAB  Newspapers  of  Boston, 
has  been  named  the  first  editor  in 
chief  of  Community  Newspaper  Co. 
of  Boston,  publishers  of  several 
regional  and  community  papers  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

Wilpers  previously  had  worked  as 
editor  in  chief  of  Ingersoll  Publica¬ 
tions,  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post,  Century  Publications  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  several  other  New 
England  newspapers,  education  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Boston  Herald,  editorial 
writer  at  the  Boston  Globe  and 
regional  editor  at  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

tifi 

Roger  Brokke,  formerly  in  adver¬ 
tising  sales  with  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director  at 
the  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News. 
*  *  * 

Sharon  Peters,  formerly  features 
editor  of  USA  Today's  Life  section, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

Peters  previously  had  worked  as 
city  government  reporter  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  education 
reporter  for  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News,  political  and  general 
assignment  reporter  and  lifestyle  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 


Ledger  and  home  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 

*  *  * 

Judith  Olney,  restaurant  and  food 
columnist  and  contributor  to  several 
publications,  has  been  named  food 
editor  and  chief  restaurant  critic  with 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times.  She 
succeeds  John  Rosson,  who  has  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

American  Press  Institute  of  Res- 
ton,  Va. ,  has  announced  the  following 
staff  appointments. 

Ed  Baron,  vice  president/program 
and  consulting  services  for  Sterling 
Institute  of  McLean,  Va.,  has  been 
named  deputy  director  for  program 
planning  and  development  at  API. 

Baron  previously  had  served  as 
corporate  director  of  training  and 
development  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
manager  of  systems  and  training  for 
Gannett’s  newspaper  production  de¬ 
partment  and  in  newsroom  positions 
with  the  Niagara  (N.Y.)  Gazette  and 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

John  G.  Finneman,  senior  associ¬ 
ate  director  at  API,  has  been  named 
deputy  director  for  program  adminis¬ 
tration  and  services. 

Finneman  previously  had  worked 
as  an  associate  director  for  API, 
writer  at  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  Duluth  News  Tribune  and  writer, 
assistant  sports  editor,  Sunday  editor 
and  features  editor  with  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times. 


Patricia  McNerney,  formerly 
business  reporter  and  deputy  busi¬ 
ness  editor  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  named  assistant 
Connecticut  editor/city  desk  at  the 
paper. 

McNerney  previously  had  worked 
as  a  business  reporter  at  the  Journal 
Inquirer  of  Manchester,  Conn., 
reporter  and  editor  for  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  and  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Sims,  formerly  director  of 
information  systems  for  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/systems  and  technology  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News. 

Sims  previously  had  served  as  pro¬ 
duction  ei^ineering  manager  at  the 
Miami  Herald. 

In  addition,  Al  Vaccaro,  formerly 
associate  director  of  business  sys¬ 
tems,  has  been  promoted  to  director 
of  business  systems  and  Jim  Pecora, 
formerly  information  center  supervi¬ 
sor,  has  been  promoted  to  manager, 
end  user  services. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Cummings,  a  member  of  the 
news  department  staff  at  the  Sheridan 
(Wyo.)  Press,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  at  tlie  paper.  He  suc- 
ceeds  Bruce  Moats,  who  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie. 

*  *  * 

Dudley  Clendinen,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editor/features  for 
the  Atlanta  Jour  Hut  and  Constitution, 
has  been  named  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  assistant  managing  editor 
for  writing  at  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Clendinen  previously  had  worked 
as  metro  and  national  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  colum¬ 
nist  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 
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OBITUARIES 


Harold  B.  Alderson,  77,  a  White 
House  stenographer  v/ho  recorded 
the  news  conferences  of  four  presi¬ 
dents,  died  of  lung  cancer  Sept.  9. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Carberry,  101,  former 
head  of  the  personnel  department  at 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  died 
Aug.  31  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

John  Crosby,  79,  novelist  and  for¬ 
mer  columnist  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  the  London  Ob¬ 
server,  died  of  cancer  Sept.  7  in 
Esmont,  Va. 

♦  *  * 

Rob  Crowley,  34,  columnist  for 
the  Standard-Times  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  died  Sept.  8  in  an  automobile 
crash. 

Crowley  previously  had  worked  as 
a  reporter  and  city  editor  at  the  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  in  Holyoke,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Gladys  Gage  Dibble,  90,  who 
wrote  about  gardening  for  several 
publications  including  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  died  of  complications  from  a 
stroke  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich., 
Sept.  6. 

tint  Ht: 

Walter  R.  Hecox,  74,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  for  newspapers  in 
California,  died  of  brain  cancer  Sept. 
14. 

Hecox  had  been  employed  by  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Sacramento 
Bee,  Gridley  Evening  Globe  and  most 
recently  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Tri-Valley  Herald  News  in  Danville. 

♦  *  * 

A.W.  McMillan,  91,  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  black  community 
newspapers  Amsterdam  New’s  and 
New  York  Voice  in  New  York  City 
and  the  Chicago  Defender,  died  of 
cancer  Sept.  7  in  New  York  City. 

McMillan  was  the  first  black  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  columnist. 

4:  4c  ^ 

Douglas  T.  Miles,  56,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  with  newspapers  in 
California  and  Colorado,  died  Aug.  3 1 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

Miles  had  worked  as  a  sportswriter 
for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram,  reporter  and  editor  at  the 
defunct  Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Daily 
News,  sports  editor  with  the  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  Bulletin,  assistant  news  direc¬ 


tor  of  the  Orange  County  Register  of 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  editor  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph  and  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily 
Record. 

*  dc  * 

Charles  M.  Myers,  75,  retired 
photographer  with  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  died  Aug.  21  in  Trevose, 
Pa. 

Ht: 

Nathan  O.  Osburne  Jr.,  70, 
retired  managing  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News,  died  Sept.  7 
in  Harrisburg. 

*  *  4c 

Wallace  Bushnell  Prann,  90, 
retired  publisher  of  the  former  weekly 
New  Era  of  Deep  River,  Conn.,  died 
Aug.  30  in  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 

4c  4c  4c 

Philip  A.  Reidy  Jr.,  72,  retired 
commercial  artist  with  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  Aug.  31  in  Peabody, 
Mass. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jim  Robbins,  71,  columnist  for  the 
Middlesex  News  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  died  Sept.  13  after  suffering 
from  a  heart  attack. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frederick  W.  Schaub,  91,  retired 
chairman  of  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  died  July  16  in 
Decatur. 

4c  4c  4c 

Alan  E.  Schoenhaus,  61,  national 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
and  former  reporter  and  columnist  for 
the  paper,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Aug. 
29. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jim  B.  Sledd,  59,  journalist  and 
public  relations  executive,  died  Aug. 
27  in  Boston. 

Sledd  had  worked  as  a  United  Press 
International  correspondent  in  Kan¬ 
sas  ,  reporter  and  photographer  for  the 
Suffolk  (Va.)  News  Herald,  in  several 
capacities  with  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  Cape 
Cod  Times  in  Hyannis,  Mass.,  aide 
and  press  secretary  to  Rep.  Hastings 
Keith  of  Massachusetts  and  associate 
editor  and  director  of  public  relations 
with  a  Massachusetts  company. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  L.  Suel  II,  64,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  publishing  com¬ 


pany  for  the  New  Prague  (Minn.) 
Times  and  the  Montgomery  (Minn.) 
Messenger,  died  of  pneumonia  Sept. 
6. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  Steven,  82,  formerly  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  died  of  heart  failure  Aug.  6  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Steven  previously  had  worked  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  assis¬ 
tant  executive  editor  at  the  Star,  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  press  division  in  the  Office 
of  Censorship  in  Washington,  D.C., 
during  World  War  II,  editor  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  and  vice  president 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mary  M.  Wiley,  75,  columnist  and 
retired  managing  editor  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  weekly  North  Hills  News 
Record,  died  of  a  brain  tumor  Sept.  4 
in  Danville,  Pa. 


Oral  history 
of  women 
journalists 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Press  Club 
Foundation  Oral  History  Project  has 
begun  to  compile  an  oral  history  of 
women  as  they  struggled  to  break  into 
the  male-dominated  field  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

In  addition  to  its  previous  grants, 
the  project  recently  received  $20,000 
from  the  Sulzberger  Foundation  and 
$15,000  from  the  Ms.  Foundation  for 
Education  and  Communications. 

The  project  is  still  seeking  $100,000 
to  complete  the  second  phase,  focus¬ 
ing  on  women  who  entered  journalism 
between  World  War  II  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  the  first  phase, 
women  who  began  their  careers  be¬ 
fore  1942  were  interviewed.  The  third 
and  final  phase,  slated  to  begin  soon, 
will  feature  women  whose  careers 
took  shape  after  1964. 

Audiotapes  and  transcripts  of  the 
15  phase  one  interviews  are  deposited 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Oral  His¬ 
tory  Research  Office  of  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City.  Copies 
of  transcripts  are  slated  to  be  made 
available  to  some  13  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  across  the  country. 
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Not  just  for  offset  anymore 

National  Four-Color  Newspaper  Network  opens 
to  flexo  and  letterpress  newspapers 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Offset  may  be  the  dominant  print¬ 
ing  process  for  U.S.  newspapers,  but 
by  no  means  has  it  a  monopoly  on 
quality  color  reproduction. 

Recognizing  the  opportunities  and 
color  printing  capabilities  that  letter- 
press  and  flexographic  printing  repre¬ 
sent,  the  National  Four-Color  News¬ 
paper  Network  now  admits  newspa¬ 
pers  using  those  processes. 

Newspapers  that  pass  a  color 
printing  quality  test  can  join  the  more 
than  300  current  members  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  all-offset  network  for  national 
advertising.  The  network  and  USA 
Today  Quality  Services  determine 
which  publications  meet  the  criteria. 
Members  are  monitored  to  ensure 
consistent  reproduction  quality. 

Network  newspapers  now  reach 
more  than  34  million  households.  Its 
expansion  will  allow  more  papers  to 
use  its  nationwide  sales  support, 
increasing  visibility  among  advertis¬ 
ers  to  generate  more  national  adver¬ 
tising  revenue. 

The  decision  to  broaden  network 
membership,  announced  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  in  late  July,  was  made  by 
National  Four-Color  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Bette  Ann  Yarus,  who  occupies 
the  same  position  at  Gannett  National 
Newspaper  Sales. 

Good  color,  more  value 

Yarus  said  reasons  for  the  decision 
came  together  at  about  the  same  time. 
“We  started,  and  continue,  to  see  a 
lot  of  evidence  ...  of  good  color  in 
other  types  of  printing,”  and  the  net¬ 
work  shows  increasing  usefulness  to 
advertisers,  she  said. 

Besides  finding  many  letterpress 
and  flexo  newspapers  “can  do  very 
good  color,”  Yarus  said  advertisers, 
particularly  many  packaged  goods 
accounts,  “indicated  that  as  long  as 
there’s  a  quality  control,  offset  didn’t 
have  to  be  the  issue.” 

A  larger  membership,  she  added, 
makes  the  network  more  valuable  and 
more  viable  to  advertisers  “because 
they  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
selectivity  and  buying.” 


Some  newspaper  sources  sug¬ 
gested  the  network  is  a  good  idea  that 
simply  needed  to  reach  more  major 
markets  to  sell  national  advertising, 
which  meant  admitting  qualified  let¬ 
terpress  and  flexo  newspapers:  As  a 
strictly  offset  network,  it  offered  too 
few  quality-color  papers  in  the  most 
important  markets.  The  network 
began  in  1985  with  95  members. 

Letters  from  the  network  were  sent 
out  to  interested  newspapers  and 
likely  candidates.  .A  film  about  the 
differences  in  printing,  what  to 
expect,  and  the  types  of  materials  that 
work  best  is  also  available  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  newspapers. 

In  what  Yarus  said  was  a  fairly  even 


mix  of  letterpress  and  flexo,  26  news¬ 
papers  were  initially  using  the  test 
materials  supplied  by  the  network  for 
subsequent  evaluation.  The  materials 
are  “appropriate  for  all  three  printing 
types”  (with  letterpress  getting  its 
own  65-line  screens). 

Yarus  said  the  test  consists  of  two 
pages  of  black-and-white  printing  and 
two  facing  pages  of  four-color  ads, 
with  three  different  types  of  ads  of 
varying  difficulty.  When  returned, 
the  samples  are  judged  for  color 
registration,  other  visual  qualities, 
and  certain  technical  aspects. 

Ads  are  submitted  to  the  Four- 
Color  Network  in  New  York  City, 
where  they  are  reviewed  by  creative 
director  Hoshin  Seki.  If  appropriate 
for  newspaper  reproduction,  they  are 
sent  to  St.  Louis  Offset,  which  makes 
dupes  that  are  sent  out  to  member 
newspapers,  with  insertion  orders 
and  press  proofs  attached.  Certain 
changes  also  can  be  made  in  St.  Louis 
for  each  newspaper. 

Procter  &  Gamble  recently  signed 
with  the  network,  and  Yarus  reported 
that  in  August  Kraft  bought  full  net¬ 


work  availability  for  one-third  of  a 
page. 

Flexo  users  ready  or  waiting 

Fewer  than  a  third  of  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  are  still  letterpress  operations. 
Most  of  the  remainder  have  switched 
to  conventional  offset,  at  least  two 
have  purchased  new  keyless  offset 
presses,  and  about  two  dozen  have 
added  or  converted  to  flexo  units  or 
installed  full  flexo  presslines.  The  six 
E&P  talked  to  were  all  interested  in 
the  Four-Color  network;  most  were 
enthusiastic. 

Some  of  the  papers  will  not  bring 
full  flexo  operations  into  production 
until  1992  however.  In  Worcester, 
Mass.,  the  Telegram  &  Gazette  looks 


forward  to  joining  the  network,  said 
advertising  director  Jim  Blinn,  who 
said  the  paper  will  have  sufficient 
color  capacity  when  its  new  Goss 
Flexoliner  is  up  and  running  early 
next  year. 

“We  are  very  interested  in  the  net¬ 
work,”  said  San  Francisco  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  sales  and  marketing  vice 
president  Tom  Clancy.  He  said  con¬ 
figurations  are  the  same  for  presses 
from  MAN  Roland  and  Publishers 
Equipment  Corp.,  which  are  installed 
in  three  plants  at  different  locations 
and  will  supply  the  needed  color 
capacity  for  the  jointly  operated  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

“We  think  it’s  a  really  good  con¬ 
cept  that  has  worked,”  said  SFNA 
advertising  vice  president  David  Bei- 
hoff,  noting  that,  with  more  good 
color  reproduction  in  all  processes  on 
the  way,  the  network’s  expansion  will 
make  it  better  and  stronger,  able  “to 
sell  even  more  than  in  the  past.” 

SFNA  met  with  the  Four-Color 
Network  in  mid-September  and 
planned  to  run  the  test  materials  soon 
(Continued  on  page  38C) 
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Wi  rephotos  and  color 

Newspapers  face  challenges  In  quality  color  reproduction 
of  remote  scans  and  wire  service  photos 


By  Timothy  W.  Lasker 

You’re  the  nightside  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  it's  Sunday,  Aug.  18.  The 
international  desk  starts  bringing  you 
wire  stories  about  a  coup  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  You  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  trying  to  get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  for  a  possible  later 
edition  of  the  paper. 

Technology  affords  the  editor  the 
chance  to  receive  copious  amounts 
of  material  arriving  over  several 
wire  services.  But  this  is  the  20th 
century  and,  while  that  means  the 
format  and  amount  of  information, 
from  a  technological  standpoint,  is 
simple  to  transmit  and  receive  from 
almost  any  point  on  earth,  it  also 
means  competing  with  the  likes  of 
CNN  and  other  video  news  outlets. 

Alas,  the  most  difficult  aspect  of 
reporting  timely  news  is  to  receive 
and  print  photographs  that  wilt 
enhance  the  copy.  Even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  is  to  receive  photos  in  color  and 
reproduce  them  well.  Whether  it  is  an 
international  story  or  a  guy  hitting  the 
game-winning  home  run,  more  than 
ever,  the  editor  wants  that  picture  in 
color. 

Unless  you  work  at  one  of  the  huge 
dailies  that  have  photo  departments 
as  big  as  the  city  desks  at  most  news¬ 
papers,  the  editorial  choices  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  primary  photo  source  for 
most  papers  in  this  country  are  the 
wire  services. 

“We  as  end  users  down  the  line 
have  to  accept  what  we  get,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,”  says  Dan  Neville, 
Newsday  electronic  imaging  supervi¬ 
sor.  “The  quality  of  these  transmis¬ 
sions  is  not  very  good  and  [they]  tend 
to  vary  in  the  way  they  are  transmit¬ 
ted,”  he  continued. 

The  reasons  are  economic,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Don  Norkett,  former  senior 
photo  editor  at  The  National.  “The 
AP  Leafax,  for  example,  is  used  by 


(Lasker  is  president  of  T.  W.  Lasker 
&  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  he 
established  upon  leaving  The  National 
sports  daily,  where  he  was  assistant 
publisher  and,  earlier,  operations  direc¬ 
tor.  He  also  served  as  editorial  systems 
manager  at  Newsday  and  was  training 
manager  at  Scitex  America.) 


the  wrong  people,  namely  photogra¬ 
phers  who  are  inexperienced  with 
scanning,”  he  said. 

There  are  two  major  problems. 
First  and  foremost,  the  resolution, 
which  in  great  part  determines  the 
amount  of  data  used  to  transmit  and 
receive  a  photo,  is  extremely  limited; 
therefore  the  detail  in  the  image  is 
poor  at  best. 

Even  though  Agence  France- 
Presse  has  always  had  digital  trans¬ 
missions  and  the  Associated  Press 
and  Reuters  are  touting  their  new  digi¬ 
tal  formats,  the  time  required  to  trans¬ 
mit  an  uncompressed  color  photo  is 
approximately  24  minutes.  The  indus¬ 
try  at  large  and  the  newest  desktop 
technology  companies  are  trying  to 
create  a  compression  standard  (e.g., 
JPEG)  to  alleviate  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  but  there  is  now  no  standard. 


bromide.  This  bromide  is  then  either 
shot  on  a  camera  or  scanned  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  lithographic  halftone.  To 
create  a  final  full-page  negative,  a 
halftone  is  cut  and  pasted  to  a  board 
or,  if  scanned,  the  screened  digital 
image  can  be  passed  to  a  pagination 
system. 

In  the  case  of  four-color  wirepho- 
tos,  the  services  transmit  three  bro¬ 
mides  that  represent  the  three  under 
colors  of  printing;  cyan,  magenta  and 
yellow.  Trying  to  assemble  these 
bromides  and  reproduce  a  four-color 
picture  under  deadline  situations  is 
difficult  at  best  and  requires  true 
expertise  in  four-color  reproduction. 

Jack  Calcado  agrees.  The  Scitex 
system  supervisor  at  Newsday  said 
that,  while  the  “biggest  problem”  had 
been  the  time  spent  assembling  and 
registering  bromides,  now  the  photo 


Trying  to  assemble  these  bromides  and  reproduce  a 
four-color  picture  under  deadline  situations  is  difficult 
at  best  and  requires  true  expertise  in  four-color 
reproduction. 


Second,  there  seems  to  be  no  stan¬ 
dard  for  the  way  these  pictures  are 
transmitted.  A  photographer  in  Cairo, 
Ill . ,  may  scan  and  send  a  picture  using 
totally  different  parameters  than 
another  sending  from  Cairo,  Egypt. 
This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  print 
each  image  with  the  same  clarity,  and 
it  is  compounded  when  trying  to 
reproduce  four-color  images. 

As  Norkett  says,  “It  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  go  —  to  give  a  photogra¬ 
pher  a  Haliburton  case  and  off  they 
go.  It  is,  however,  a  compromise  at 
best.  The  material  is  timely  but  the 
price  you  pay  is  poor  quality.  Previ¬ 
ously,  the  photographers  made  prints 
and  they  could  judge  the  quality 
before  they  were  transmitted.  The 
small  screen  on  the  scanners  is  low 
resolution  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  the  quality  of  the  scan.” 

Even  though  the  wire  services  are 
trying  to  get  customers  to  change  to 
electronic  picture  desks  and  digital 
delivery,  the  great  majority  of  their 
subscribers  use  laser  imaging  devices 
that  produce  a  paper  positive  called  a 


department  receives  transmitted 
photos  and  electronically  passes  them 
to  the  Scitex  system.  “It  is  a  lot  better 
this  way  because  we  are  trying  to  use 
news  photos  under  deadlines,  and  this 
gives  us  the  ability  to  work  with  the 
color  in  the  Scitex  system.” 

Real  time  savings  may  not  come 
before  electronic  prepress  combines 
with  digital  delivery.  “The  long- 
awaited  digital  transmission  will  have 
a  major  effect  on  the  assembling  of  a 
wire  color  photo,”  said  Howard  Fin- 
berg,  assistant  managing  editor  at  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette.  “Right  now,  even  though  we 
are  using  the  AP  picture  desk  and 
transferring  the  pictures  into  our 
Scitex  system,  we  spend  too  much 
time  adjusting  color  and  trying  to 
register  the  pictures.” 

There  are  two  other  major  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  before 
the  four-color  photograph  can  be 
printed.  Because  the  wire  services 
transmit  only  the  three  under  colors, 
newspapers  must  create  the  fourth — 
(Continued  on  page  36C) 
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Four-color  neii  spapers  iritb  letterpress,  flexographic  or  offset 
printing  processes  are  invited  to  become  members  of this 
successful.  Innovative  newspaper  netivork.  A  £otor  quality  test  will 
be  recjutred  and  careful  monitoring  to  ensure  the  best  color 
reproduction  of  newspaper  ads  in  the  US. 

Join  300+  newspapers  who  are  already  Network  members,  providing  - 
advetiisers  with  an  opportunity  to  reach  34.2  million  households 
withjjigh-quality  four-color  ads. 

The  Network  offers  you  the  unique  opportunities  to: 


The  National  Four-Color  Newspaper  Network  adrantages: 
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Shopping  for  a  color  system 

Here’s  some  advice 


By  Tom  Cusack 

Here  are  some  helpful  hints  on 
what  to  look  for  when  selecting  a 
color  system,  based  on  my  10-year 
experience  in  process  color  printing. 

The  system  itself  consists  of  three 
segments:  Input,  assembly  and  out¬ 
put.  The  input  can  be  from  scanners, 
front-end  systems,  or  electronically 
delivered.  The  assembly  is  done  on 
local  or  networked  workstations,  and 
the  output  portion  consists  of  local 
and/or  remote  image  recorders  and 
proofing  devices.  The  system  can  be 
supplied  by  a  single  vendor  or  may 
consist  of  components  from  several 
vendors.  If  you  prefer  the  scanner 
offered  by  one  supplier  and  the 
recorder  of  another,  you  should  not 
be  prohibited  from  exercising  those 
options.  The  trade-off,  of  course,  is 
the  classic  problem  of  guaranteeing 
the  cooperation  of  both  vendors. 

The  steps  to  get  into  color  produc¬ 
tion  might  be  as  follows:  define  the 
requirement;  develop  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  request  for  proposal;  evaluate 
the  vendors;  implement  the  selected 
system,  and  determine  ongoing  oper¬ 
ations.  Of  this  entire  exercise,  if  I  had 
to  pick  the  most  important  ingredient 
to  guarantee  success,  it  would  be 
cooperation  of  all  the  participants. 

I  hope  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
people  that  we  are  no  longer  operating 
in  the  good  old  days  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  would  call  in  the  production 
manager  and  say  “Henry,  go  buy  me 
a  system  and  put  it  in.  Tell  me  when  it 
works.”  To  succeed,  a  color  project 
will  require  the  energetic  cooperation 
of  a  number  of  departments.  You 
need  the  photographers,  the  editors, 
the  systems  people,  the  advertising 
department,  pressroom,  production, 
engraving,  composing,  and,  yes,  even 
the  publisher  to  make  it  work  and 


(Cusack  is  color  technology  manager  at 
the  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
former  general  manager  of  operations 
at  The  National  sports  daily  in  New 
York.  His  background  includes  work 
with  one  of  the  first  color  electronic 
prepress  systems  installed  at  a  U.S. 
newspaper.  He  is  a  director  and  pub¬ 
lishers  committee  chairman  of  the 
Scitex  Graphic  Arts  Users  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  article  is  from  Cusack’s 
ANPA/TEC  91  presentation.) 
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keep  it  working. 

Cooperation  must  begin  with  the 
definition  of  the  requirement.  The 
best  place  to  start  is  in  the  pressroom. 
You  have  to  know  what  is  in  place 
today  and  what  is  anticipated  to  han¬ 
dle  future  growth.  There  is  not  much 
sense  m  buying  a  system  capable  of 
producing  results  your  current  or 
future  presses  cannot  handle. 

The  single  most  limiting  factor  in  a 
move  to  color  production  will  be  the 
presses.  They  v/ill  set  the  limits  of  the 
resolution  you  can  print,  and  press 
capacity  will  dictate  the  amount  of 
color  you  can  run.  This,  in  turn, 
affects  the  size  and  the  throughput 
speed  you  will  need.  Why  buy  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  crank  out  40  pages  per 
hour  if  your  press  capacity  limits  you 
to  single-digit  color  pages? 

In  defining  the  requirements,  you 
will  need  the  editorial,  advertising 
and  circulation  departments’  evalua¬ 
tion  of  present  and  future  needs.  They 
are  also  important  in  establishing 
deadline  constraints. 

The  photographers’  involvement  is 
important  in  determining  what  type  of 
scanning  equipment  best  suits  your 
operation’s  needs. 

Systems  people  are  involved  to 
help  make  sure  existing  systems  can 
be  interfaced  to  the  new  color  opera¬ 
tion.  Be  aware  there  are  many  other 
details  to  look  after.  For  instance, 
someone  should  coordinate  with  any 
free-lance  artists  who  supply  work  to 
make  sure  they  use  color  materials 
your  system  can  reproduce. 

Incidentally,  it  is  more  important 
that  the  spokespersons  for  the  various 
departments  have  good  communica¬ 
tion  skills  than  technical  expertise. 

I  know  the  thought  of  a  committee 
makes  a  lot  of  us  cringe.  We  all  recall 
the  old  saying  that  a  camel  is  a  horse 
put  together  by  a  committee  but, 
believe  me,  for  this  exercise  it  is 
essential  that  all  departments 
involved  take  active  roles  from  the 
beginning. 

At  New  Jersey’s  Star-Ledger, 
where  I  am  working,  the  color  system 
selection  committee  was  made  up  of 
the  company  vice  president,  its  direc¬ 
tors  of  operations  and  information 
systems,  the  graphics  editor,  and  me, 
the  color  technology  manager.  As  ex¬ 


pertise  or  information  was  required 
from  a  specific  department,  represen¬ 
tatives  would  be  called  in  to  assist. 

The  committee  was  augmented 
with  a  member  of  the  corporate  sys¬ 
tems  group,  who  assisted  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  RFP  and  the  evaluation 
process,  and  with  a  consulting  profes¬ 
sor  from  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  who  guided  us  on  quality 
issues. 

Selection  of  a  system  that  is  right 
for  you  can  be  made  much  less  painful 
if  carefully  planned.  Just  gathering 
the  information  about  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  available  today  is  an  enormous 
task.  A  well-prepared  request  for  pro¬ 
posal  can  help  get  that  information  in 
such  a  manner  that  will  make  it  much 
easier  to  evaluate. 

You  have  to  know  what  to  ask  and 
pin  the  vendors  down  on  answering 
all  the  questions.  I  know  that  by  and 
large  the  vendors  to  our  industry  are 
honest  and  ethical,  but  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  present  their  product  in  the 
best  light  and  you  have  got  to  be  spe¬ 
cific.  You  have  to  ask  the  tough  ques¬ 
tions  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  product. 

You  should  create  a  chart  for  com¬ 
paring  the  answers  as  they  come  in. 
Be  sure  to  ask  if  the  product  the  ven¬ 
dor  describes  is  in  use  and  where.  To 
be  fair  to  companies  responding  to 
your  RFP,  they  should  be  compared 
apples  to  apples.  Smoke  and  mirror 
replies  should  be  tossed  out. 

Now  then,  what  questions  should 
you  ask?  Let  us  start  with  the  input 
and  the  different  types  of  scanners. 
Ask: 

•  Is  it  digital  or  analog,  flatbed  or 
drum? 

•  Does  it  use  photomultipliers  or 
CCD  array  technology? 

•  Can  scans  be  stored  and  manip¬ 
ulated? 

•  Will  the  scanner  handle  multiple 
setups  to  accommodate  the  “finger¬ 
prints”  of  multiple  presses? 

•  What  types  of  media  will  it  read 
(positive,  negative,  reflective,  color 
negative,  rescreens,  etc.)?  If  told  a 
scanner  handles  multiple  media,  find 
out  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  the 
setup  for  different  media.  Also,  if  you 
are  told  a  vendor  has  a  separate  scan¬ 
ner  available  for  each  type  of  media, 
make  sure  you  include  the  costs  of 
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them  all  when  comparing  prices. 

•  What  is  the  enlargement  and 
reduction  range?  This  will  vary  any¬ 
where  from  20%  to  2,000%. 

•  What  are  the  prescan  capabili¬ 
ties?  Can  the  operator  view  the  image 
on  a  monitor  and  manipulate  the 
image  prior  to  final  scanning? 

•  How  about  gang-scanning?  Can 
the  operator  set  up  a  number  of  scans 
and  then  just  walk  away  and  let  the 
computer  process  them?  Or  is  there  a 
separate  vehicle  which  will  permit 
setup  on  another  device  while  the 
scanner  is  actually  doing  the  scan¬ 
ning?  Is  it  cost-justifiable? 

Next,  let  us  look  at  the  assembly 
station.  Ask; 

•  Will  it  handle  masks,  rules,  tints, 
borders,  all  types  of  image  manipula¬ 
tion? 

•  What  are  the  text-handling  capa¬ 
bilities?  Generally  speaking,  most 
color  system  vendors  have  been 
sorely  lacking  in  the  processing  and 
easy  integration  of  text  from  other 
systems. 

•  Will  it  do  color  retouching?  Will 
it  do  airbrushing,  color  correction, 
ghosting,  drop  shadows? 

•  Is  there  a  degrade  capability?  Is 
it  interactive  or  linear? 

•  What  about  tone  correction  and 
gradation?  Does  it  offer  undercolor 
removal,  gray  component  replace¬ 
ment  and  unsharp  masking  functions? 

•  What  about  interfaces?  Can  the 
assembly  station  interface  to  Macin¬ 
tosh  and/or  PC?  Is  it  Postscript-com¬ 
patible?  What  other  data  formats  will 
it  handle?  For  example,  TIFF,  PICT, 
EPS,  CT,  DDES,  Hell,  Crosfield? 

•  Are  the  interfaces  two-way?  Will 
it  interface  to  your  front-end  system 
or  systems?  How  about  the  picture 
desks  —  AP,  Reuters,  Crosfield  and 
others?  Will  it  accept  input  from  other 
scanner  manufacturers? 

Now,  let  us  address  the  output  de¬ 
vices.  Ask: 

•  Can  they  interface  to  your  exist¬ 
ing  typesetters? 

•  What  type  of  recorder  does  it 
use  —  drum  or  flatbed? 

•  What  are  the  available  film  sizes? 
(Look  at  the  cost  factor  when  match¬ 
ing  the  film  size  to  the  plate  size.) 

I  •  What  is  the  resolution  flexibility 

;  of  the  unit  in  raster  lines  per  inch? 

I  This  could  vary  from  600  to  2,500 

I  lines  per  inch. 

I  •  What  screen  rulings  are  avail- 

I  able?  This  is  usually,  but  not  always, 

f  65  to  200  lines.  Again,  be  mindful  of 

I  your  present  and  future  press  require¬ 

ments. 

•  What  are  the  throughput 
speeds  available?  Make  sure  that  you 


are  quoted  the  resolution  of  the  file 
that  was  output  along  with  the  timings 
the  vendor  reports  per  separation. 

•  What  guarantees  will  the  vendor 
make  regarding  repeatability?  It 
would  not  do  much  good  to  output  at  a 
page  per  minute  if  I  cannot  hold  the 
icgister. 

•  Can  output  be  sent  to  a  remote 
device?  As  more  newspapers  are 
using  remote  production  facilities, 
this  issue  becomes  very  important. 

•  What  about  proofing  options? 
Does  it  offer  direct  proofing  options 
such  as  Iris  inkjet.  Stork  and  others? 
As  your  color  volumes  go  up,  you 
should  provide  for  additional  proofing 
devices.  Make  sure  the  system  you 
choose  can  accommodate  them. 

One  thing  you  should  be  aware  of 
when  selecting  a  proofing  device  is 
that  you  do  not  look  for  a  unit  that 
produces  the  greatest  glossy  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  world.  You  will  disap¬ 
point  your  advertisers  and  befuddle 
the  pressroom.  Your  goal  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  proof  identical  to  the  final  out¬ 
put  of  the  press. 

Beyond  the  equipment  require¬ 
ments,  you  need  to  ask  the  vendor 
some  questions  about  training,  sup¬ 
port  and  quality.  The  first  two  of  these 
are  fairly  easy  to  pin  down. 

With  regard  to  training,  ask  for 
copies  of  training  schedules  and 
course  outlines.  Look  for  vendors 
who  offer  training  on  site  as  well  as 
at  their  facilities.  What  are  the  costs 
associated  with  training?  Will  they 
provide  refresher  courses?  Let  me 
also  offer  this  advice:  Do  not  skimp 
on  training.  The  best  system  in  the 
world  is  of  no  use  to  you  if  you  do  not 
have  people  who  can  make  it  work. 

Support  should  be  clearly  defined 
as  to  availability  and  cost.  Find  out 
where  your  warranty  ends  and  what 
type  of  service  contracts  are  available 
to  take  over  at  that  point. 

Ask  your  vendor  about  the  location 
of  the  nearest  spare  parts  depot  and 
the  depth  of  spares  available  there.  If 
you  intend  to  do  your  own  mainte¬ 
nance,  inquire  about  which  spare 
parts  are  most  likely  to  be  needed  and 
what  kits  are  available.  Find  out  the 
vendor's  policy  on  trade-in/repair/ 
replacement  parts. 

You  should  also  compare  each  sys¬ 
tem’s  staffing  requirements.  You  will 
be  amazed  at  the  differences. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
there  is  the  issue  of  quality.  This  is 
one  of  the  toughest  challenges  in  eval¬ 
uating  a  system.  You  have  to  judge 
the  quality  as  it  relates  to  your  needs. 
See  what  the  output  looks  like  on  the 


same  newsprint  you  use.  You  can 
look  for  a  system  that  has  sophisti¬ 
cated  calibration  and  built-in  densi¬ 
tometers,  but  all  that  might  mean  is 
that,  whatever  the  quality,  it  will  be 
consistent. 

If  a  vendor  sends  you  samples  to 
evaluate,  chances  are  he  has  hand¬ 
picked  them.  The  up  side  of  this  is 
that,  if  they  look  lousy,  you  can 
scratch  the  vendor  from  your  list 
immediately.  If  they  look  great,  that  is 
what  you  would  expect. 

What  you  have  to  do  is  some  pros¬ 
pecting  of  your  own,  finding  output 
that  is  more  representative  of  what 
the  proposed  system  will  do.  If  they 
give  you  a  copy  of  a  great  color  front 
page  from  the  East  Overcoat  Gazette, 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  yourself. 

The  next  step  I  advise  you  to  take 
will  be  as  tough  on  you  as  it  is  on  the 
vendors,  but  it  is  worth  it.  Create 
several  test  pages  that  are  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  your  product.  Be  sure 
to  include  elements,  including  graph¬ 
ics,  that  will  test  various  file  formats 
you  typically  have  in  your  paper  — 
Freehand,  Illustrator,  TIFF,  Mac- 
Draw,  et  al.  Provide  negatives,  posi¬ 
tives  and  reflective  copy.  | 

It  is  best  to  give  the  vendors  mate¬ 
rial  that  varies  in  quality  much  like 
what  you  deal  with  daily.  If  possible, 
provide  text  files  from  your  front-end 
systems  to  see  how  they  would  be 
integrated.  Be  prepared  to  provide 
each  vendor  information  about  the 
dot  gain  on  your  presses  and  the  inks 
you  use. 

Now,  get  yourself  a  good  stop¬ 
watch  and  time  the  full  production  of 
the  pages.  (I  say  use  a  stopwatch, 
although  we  looked  at  one  system 
for  which  a  calendar  might  have 
been  more  appropriate.)  We  found  it 
helpful  to  let  the  vendors  know  that 
the  timings  we  benchmarked  would 
be  part  of  the  contract  if  they  are 
selected. 

This  is  a  tough  exercise,  but  it 
removes  all  mystery  and  doubt  about 
what  the  system  can  do.  You  take  the 
output  home,  produce  the  plates,  and 
run  the  tests  on  your  own  presses. 

Here  is  a  general  overview  of  possi¬ 
ble  configurations  of  systems  in  use 
today. 

Conventional.  Color  separations 
produced  on  a  scanner  and  hand- 
stripped  into  a  page.  You  get  good 
quality  for  the  most  part  but  your 
color  deadlines  need  to  allow  for 
stripping  time.  You  are  also  limited  in 
the  number  of  color  images  you  can 
put  on  that  last  page. 

Electronic  assembly.  Color  images 
(Continued  on  page  35C} 
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Personal  attention 
for  the  life  of  your  press. 

Actually,  our  commitment  begins  long  before  you  even  own  a  Goss®  press.  We’re 
there  from  the  start,  assisting  you  through  the  long  months  of  planning  to  help  you 
create  an  efficient  newspaper  production  plant.  That  same  kind  of  personal  attention 
can  provide  you  with  services  for  a  turnkey  installation.  We  also  help  you  develop 
skills  for  troubleshooting,  reducing  waste,  and  improving  print  quality  with  world- 
class  training  programs,  foremost  in  the  industry.  And  should  the  need  arise, 
field  support  and  parts  services  are  available  around-the-clock,  for  the  life  of 
your  press.  That’s  the  Rockwell  commitment — a  commitment  unmatched  in  the 
industry.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  —  the  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
1-708-850-5600. 

^1^  Rockwell 

PTw  International 

...where  scietKe  gets  down  to  business 


Ironic  victims  of  newspaper  color 

Once  the  lone  areas  of  color  in  newspapers,  Sunday  rotogravure 
magazines  are  disappearing  as  ROP  color  continues  to  get  better 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  decades  newspaper  Sunday 
magazines  were  gaudy,  raucus  celeb¬ 
rations  of  color  that  shone  in  a  sea  of 
gray. 

Coming  into  the  home  only  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  newspaper  magazine 
called  attention  to  itself  shamelessly. 
Colors  were  often  supersaturated, 
almost  psychedelic,  in  their  render¬ 
ing. 

So  proud  were  newspapers  of  their 
once-a-week  color  sections  that  many 
even  named  the  magazine  after  the 
technology  that  made  them  possible; 
The  Rotogravure. 

A  favorite,  possibly  apocryphal, 
story  of  the  late  Broadway  gossip  col¬ 
umnist  Jack  O’Brian  was  that  Irving 
Berlin’s  song  Easter  Parade  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  bet  among  Tin  Pan  Alley 
composers  that  no  one  could  come  up 
with  a  song  that  used  the  word  roto¬ 
gravure. 

“You’ll  find  that  you’re/ln  the  roto¬ 
gravure,”  is  sung  to  this  day. 

Rain  on  the  parade 

But  this  year,  they  threw  the  Easter 
Parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  without  a 
local  rotogravure  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  which  folded  its  67-year- 
old  Daily  News  Magazine  on  Jan.  20. 

And  Newsday’s  rotogravure.  News- 
day  Magazine,  barely  survived  this 
Easter,  shutting  down  on  Apr.  21 
after  nearly  two  decades. 

Those  New  York  Sunday  magazine 
shutterings  were  echoed  throughout 


the  country  in  1991.  The  Courier- 
Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  closed 
The  Magazine  Apr.  7.  Magazine  of 
the  Midlands,  the  Sunday  magazine 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
closed  seven  months  shy  of  its  50th 
birthday.  Northwest  Magazine,  the 
home-grown  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  died  May  26. 

“It’s  obvious  that  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  are  in  trouble,  and  that’s  been 
obvious  for  a  decade,”  said  Tom 
Shroder,  executive  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald's  Tropic  magazine. 

Indeed,  the  i980s  were  particularly 
brutal  years  for  local  newspaper 
magazines. 

Included  in  the  biggest  casualties 
were  the  Des  Moines  Register’s  Pic¬ 
ture  magazine;  the  Denver  Post’s 
Empire;  and  magazines  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Sacramento  Union  and 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

The  number  of  Sunday  magazines 
published  by  America’s  approxi¬ 
mately  1,6(X)  daily  newspapers  has 
fallen  below  50,  according  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Editors  Association. 

What  has  killed  or  wounded  the 
local  newspaper  Sunday  magazine? 

Ironically,  many  current  and  for¬ 
mer  magazine  editors  say,  one  big 
reason  is  color  itself. 

“When  Sunday  magazines  were 
originally  conceived,  there  simply 
was  no  color  availability  in  the  ROP 
newspaper,”  Tropic’s  Shroder  said. 


Now,  of  course,  the  ROP  color  of  a 
Chicago  Tribune  or  a  Detroit  Free 
Press  or  a  Dallas  Morning  News 
rivals  the  color  in  its  magazines. 

That  means  the  local  advertiser 
who  needs  color  can  go  just  about 
anywhere  in  the  newspaper  and,  like 
newspapers  themselves,  Shroder 
adds,  Sunday  magazines  face  a  host 
of  other  color  competitors,  such  as 
preprints  and  direct  mail. 

Pay  your  way 

Another  reason  so  many  Sunday 
magazines  have  rharched  to  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  some  editors  suggest,  is  that 
their  very  visibility  in  the  old  days  has 
somehow  marked  them  as  separate — 
and  ultimately  expendable — parts  of 
the  paper. 

“1  think  Sunday  magazines  are  in 
many  ways  an  easy  target  for  people 
who  are  looking  at  hard  times  in  the 
market  and  suddenly  see  a  part  of 
their  paper  that  is  the  most  costly  to 
produce,”  said  Fred  Mann,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Inquirer 
Magazine  and  president  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Editors  Association. 

“The  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
this  is  that  1  wonder  how  many  pub¬ 
lishers  look  at  their  paper  and  say, 
‘Gee,  1  wonder  if  the  sports  section  is 
making  money?’  ”  Mann  added. 

Sunday  magazine  editors  feel  that 
frustration  all  the  deeper  because 
their  product  is  almost  invariably  one 
of  the  most  popular  parts  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
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Omaha  World-Herald’s  ill-fated 
Magazine  of  the  Midlands. 

“Our  magazine  remained  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  with  readers  for 
years,”  said  former  editor  David 
Hendee. 

A  formal  survey  in  1989  showed  the 
magazine  was  tied  as  the  third-most 
popular  feature  and,  just  before  it 
died,  regular  readership  was  at  about 
80%,  Hendee  said. 

Even  in  what  he  described  as  the 
magazine’s  leanest  years  of  the  early 
1980s — when  “we  were  running  free¬ 
lance  writers  who  couldn’t  write” — 
readership  never  dropped  below  70%, 
Hendee  said. 

Of  course,  not  every  newspaper 
believes  a  Sunday  magazine  must  pull 
its  weight  financially. 

“We  generally  don’t  ask  our  sec¬ 
tions  to  be  profit  centers,”  said 
Lawrence  S.  Kramer,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
The  joint  Sunday  Examiner  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  runs  an  Examiner  magazine. 
Image. 

“If  we  had  to  ask  sports  or  obituar¬ 
ies  how  they  were  doing.  I’m  not  sure 
how  useful  that  would  be,”  he  added. 
“There  is  a  certain  reader  attraction 
in  Image.” 

At  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dal¬ 
las  Life  has  always  been  among  the 
top  four  best-read  parts  of  the  Sunday 
paper,  said  Ralph  Danger,  senior  vice 
president  and  executive  editor.  He 
concedes  that  that  very  popularity 
means  “it’s  hard  to  evaluate  a  Sunday 
magazine.” 

However,  balanced  against  that  is 
the  fact  that,  like  many,  many  Sunday 
magazines,  Dallas  Life  “has  difficulty 
attracting  advertising,”  he  added. 

Right  now,  Dallas  Life  is  a  ro¬ 
togravure — another  factor.  Danger 
said,  in  a  re-evaluation  of  the  paper’s 
Sunday  magazine. 

“We’re  doing  [Dallas  Life]  in  the 
most  expensive  way,”  he  said.  “It’s 
an  extremely  expensive  thing  to  do  in 
an  already  expensive  product.” 

One  possibility  for  the  Morning 
News,  Danger  said,  is  going  to  a 
cheaper  printing  technology. 

The  improved  regular  reproduction 
has  made  the  superexpensive  rotogra¬ 
vure  process  less  of  an  advantage,” 
he  said. 

Who  lives?  Who  dies? 

Moving  down  a  notch  (or  two)  in 
physical  quality  was  also  the  route 
chosen  by  the  Miami  Herald  for  its 
well-respected  Tropic  magazine. 

Once  printed  on  coated  stock  and 
stitched  and  trimmed.  Tropic  moved 
to  plain  newsprint  in  1990  and  this 


spring  lost  its  staple. 

That  cost  cutting  allowed  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  finish  in  the  black  in  1990, 
editor  Shroder  says,  and  even  add  a 
fourth  full-time  staff  writer.  Going 
into  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Tropic  continued  to  be  profitable,  he 
said. 

“I  don’t  feel  in  any  immediate  dan¬ 
ger.  Of  course,  those  could  be  famous 
last  words,”  he  said. 

Among  Sunday  editors  nearly 
everywhere,  that  uncertainty  is  most 
troubling  in  a  year  as  bleak  for  news¬ 
papers  as  this  one. 

At  a  time  when  even  the  biggest 
newspapers  are  cutting  everything 
from  newsroom  staff  to  directory 
assistance  phone  calls,  the  Sunday 
magazine  appears  an  ever  more 
tempting  target. 

Most  Sunday  magazine  casualties, 
though,  are  hardly  surprises. 

Omaha’s  Magazine  of  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  for  example,  suffered  six-fig¬ 
ure  annual  losses  from  the  mid-1980s. 

Advertising  had  begun  to  bounce 
back  in  the  past  year  or  two,  former 
editor  Hendee  said,  but  that  was  not 
enough  to  compensate  for  national 
advertising  that  remained  just  half 
what  it  was  in  the  1970s. 

In  New  York,  the  Daily  News 
magazine  had  lost  money  for  years, 
“was  very  expensive  to  produce 
and  ...  did  not  pull  much  advertis¬ 
ing,”  then-editor  James  Wilse  said 
when  the  magazine  was  closed  during 
the  bitter  strike  at  the  paper. 

Not  long  after,  Newsday  threw  in 
the  towel  on  Newsday  Magazine, 
which  the  paper  said  had  lost  money 
for  10  of  its  19  years. 

Oddly,  a  Sunday  magazine’s  popu¬ 
larity  with  readers  often  provides  no 
protection  even  in  the  most  competi¬ 
tive  markets. 

For  example,  one  of  the  first  moves 
W.  Dean  Singleton  did  when  in  1986 
he  bought  the  Denver  Post  and  Dallas 
Times  Herald — both  the  second  dai¬ 


lies  in  their  markets — was  to  close 
their  home-grown  Sunday  magazines. 

Neither  are  magazines  necessarily 
saved  by  joint  operating  agreements. 

The  Detroit  News’  Michigan 
Magazine  did  not  survive  the  paper’s 
JOA  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Detroit  Free  Press  Magazine, 
which  was  retained  in  the  JOA,  saw 
its  circulation  double  as  a  result  of  the 
business. 

On  the  other  hand,  magazine  editor 
Brian  Dickerson  said,  the  big  in¬ 
creases  in  ad  rates — big,  at  least, 
compared  with  the  bargain-basement 
prices  that  applied  during  the  bitter 
newspaper  war — ended  up  hurting 
the  Sunday  supplement. 

“The  Free  Press  Magazine  is  hurt¬ 
ing,  I  think,  to  about  the  extent  the 
rest  of  the  paper,  and,  indeed,  the 
industry  is  hurting.” 

“All  over,  advertisers  are  pulling 
out  of  the  newspaper,  and  one  of  the 
places  they  are  pulling  out  of  on  news¬ 
papers  is  the  magazine,”  Dickerson 
added. 

The  competition  within 
During  the  boom  years  of  the  1980s, 
newspapers  provided  internal  com¬ 
petition  for  their  own  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  Miami  Herald,  like  a  number  of 
big-city  newspapers,  has  occasionally 
experimented  with  special-topic 
magazines.  Two  in  particular  were  a 
travel  magazine  called  Destinations 
and  Inside,  a  health  book. 

Similarly,  some  papers  took  on 
national  Sunday  magazines  such  as 
Parat/e  or Gannett’s  USA  Weekend  \n 
addition  to  their  home-grown  daily. 

“Parade  hit  us  hard,”  Tropic  editor 
Shroder  recalled  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald’s  decision  to  add  that  national 
supplement.  “It  bled  out  a  lot  of 
national  advertising.” 

Right  now  Parade  co-exists  with  a 
local  Sunday  magazine  in  14  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  USA  Weekend  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  supplement  in  four. 

Even  in  hard  times,  the  national 
supplements  are  picking  up  custom¬ 
ers.  San  Francisco’s  joint  Sunday 
Examiner  «&  Chronicle,  for  one,  on 
Sept.  1 1  announced  it  was  adding 
Parade. 

Examiner  executive  editor  Kramer 
said  the  paper  will  continue  to  publish 
the  local  Sunday  magazine.  Image. 

“The  Parade  decision  really  is 
more  a  product  decision,  adding  to 
our  Sunday  package.  The  two  maga¬ 
zines,  I  think,  have  different  audi¬ 
ences,”  he  said. 

In  terms  of  advertising.  Image  itself 

(Continued  on  page  34C) 
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Wall  Street  Journal  prints  spot  color 

Incentive  and  capacity  are  there 
to  offer  advertisers  greater  visibility 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

While  the  other  top-circulating 
U.S.  dailies  already  have  made  the 
color-printing  plunge  (or  soon  will), 
the  biggest,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  is 
taking  a  more  modest  dip  into  the 
color  inks. 

As  of  Oct.  I,  advertisers  can  get 
spot  color  on  a  few  pages  from  the 
Journal’s  existing  presses  and  color 
printing  experience.  The  Journal  said 
it  has  no  plans  for  editorial  color  or 
four-color  work. 

Journal  advertising  vice  president 
Paul  Atkinson  has  reported  that  the 
decision  resulted  from  conversations 
dating  from  earlier  this  year. 

“Every  publication  in  the  country 
right  now  is  looking  to  stretch  all  of  its 
resources  as  much  as  it  can,”  he  said. 
“We  just  felt  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
have  in  our  arsenal.” 


has  used  it;  nor  are  its  production 
staffers  unfamiliar  with  color  work. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  front  of 
one  of  the  Journal’s  ad  supplements 
featured  spot  color,  and  several  print 
sites  run  spot  and  process  color  in 
other  Dow  Jones  publications  and 
contract  jobs. 

Because  more  than  half  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  18  print  sites  have  run  color,  the 
Journal’s  national  production  direc¬ 
tor,  William  Harmer  said,  “They’re 
not  completely  inexperienced,  it’s 
just  that  we  haven’t  been  doing  it  on  a 
regular  basis  at  some  of  those  loca¬ 
tions.” 

The  difference,  he  continued,  is 
doing  it  often  in  the  Journal,  where, 
he  noted,  dispatching  deadlines  may 
be  “a  little  bit  tighter”  than  other 
print  jobs. 

Atkinson  made  clear  that  his  orga¬ 
nization  has  “no  plans  whatsoever  to 


Advertiser  reaction  so  far  has  been  good,  said 
Atkinson,  noting  that  bookings  have  aiready  come  in 
“from  some  of  our  biue-chip  accounts.” 


He  said  discussion  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  staff  made  it  clear  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  existing  presses  could  supply 
what  are  viewed  as  initially  modest 
needs;  spot  color  on  the  back  of  the 
third — Money  &  Investing — section, 
and  the  front  and  back  pages  of  occa¬ 
sional  fourth-section  tabloid  adver¬ 
tising  supplements. 

The  Journal  circulates  more  than 
1 .9  million  copies  in  four  regional  edi¬ 
tions,  which  are  broken  down  into  17 
subregions  offering  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser  a  place  in  the  Journal  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  more  targeted  buys. 
Atkinson  said  the  twice-weekly  sub¬ 
regional  breakouts  all  represent 
multiple  ADls  (e.g.,  the  Greater  New 
York  City  metropolitan  area,  Chi- 
cago-Milwaukee,  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia).  Spot  color,  however,  will  be 
available  only  nationally. 

The  paper  already  offers  advertis¬ 
ers  color  in  its  overseas  editions. 
While  it  is  the  first  time  spot  color  has 
been  regularly  available  in  U.S.  edi¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  Journal 


do  four-color  because  of  the  capital 
investment  involved  and  because  of 
the  character  of  the  Journal  [which]  it 
might  change.” 

“First  of  all,"  said  Harmer,  “we 
can’t  do  it  because  we  don’t  have 
four-color  equipment”  at  most  print 
sites,  which  would  deny  ads  full 
national  coverage  in  process  color. 

Process  four-color  gets  most  of  the 
attention  and  “people  ignore  spot 
color,”  said  Atkinson.  “It  kind  of 
falls  between  the  cracks.”  However, 
he  added,  “spot  color  has  tested  very 
well  in  all  kinds  of  research,”  gener¬ 
ating  good  reader  awareness  of  ads. 

“So  we  felt  as  long  as  we  could  do 
it,  even  on  a  limited  basis,  it  was 
worth  trying,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  offering  had  not  been 
seriously  requested  and  that  spot 
color  is  not  “a  high-profile,  creative 
facility,”  but  rather  a  “kind  of 
adjunct  to  black  and  white.” 

“But  if  you  can  do  it,  why  not?” 

Advertiser  reaction  so  far  has  been 
good,  said  Atkinson,  noting  that 


bookings  have  already  come  in  “from 
some  of  our  blue-chip  accounts.” 

He  said  the  Journal  is  optmistic 
about  spot  color’s  “long-term  poten¬ 
tial”  but  is  making  no  big  projections. 

The  ad  executive  said  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  how  often  the  back  of  Sec¬ 
tion  C  will  sport  some  color,  but  said 
he  expected  it  to  appear  about  once  a 
week  on  average.  “It’s  not  something 
we’re  going  to  sell  aggressively.  It’s  a 
creative  option  we  offer  the  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

Atkinson  said  it  may  be  possible  to 
extend  the  offer  to  the  back  page  of 
Sections  A  and  B  next  year,  but  that  it 
remains  “problematic,”  depending 
on  how  well  production  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  it.  “No  need  for  us  to 
rush  into  that,”  he  remarked. 

Spot  color  comes  at  a  flat  charge  of 
$15,800  on  top  of  the  Journal’s  open 
page  rate  of  $105,352,  which  is  subject 
to  full  contract  discount  and  agency 
commission.  Atkinson  called  it  a 
“modest”  fee  that  is  considered  a 
“fair  surcharge”  by  those  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  color  comes  from  unit-to-unit 
runs.  No  color  decks  will  be  added  to 
the  Journal’s  10-unit  presses,  which 
run  straight  to  deliver  80  pages.  The 
inducement  to  add  spot  color  also 
ensures  its  availability:  fewer  ads 
mean  fewer  pages,  which  yield  the 
extra  capacity. 

To  some  extent,  slimmer  papers 
make  it  easier  to  run  spot  color.  Said 
Harmer,  “If  we  were  running  a  lot  of 
72-  or  80-page  papers  it  obviously 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  do. 

1  don’t  know  that  it’s  fair  to  say  that 
that  would  have  prevented  us  from 
doing  it  three  years  ago  though.” 

Nine  Journal  plants  print  cover  and 
some  inside  spot  color  in  Dow  Jones’ 
Barron’s  magazine.  Harmer  also 
listed  other  color  work:  the  Oklahoma 
plant  prints  spot  color  in  contract 
work  for  another  paper;  Dow  Jones’ 
Ottaway  group  daily,  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  runs  spot  and  four-color  on 
Wall  Street  Journal  presses;  the  Seat¬ 
tle  plant  printed  another  publication 
for  several  years  with  spot  color; 
three  plants  once  were  used  to  print 
spot  color  in  the  National  Observer; 
and  Orlando,  also  a  Barron’s  print 
(Continued  on  page  39C) 
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Ever  notice  just  how  much  impact  a  little  color  can  have  in  a  newspaper  ad?  Sprinkle 
some  color  and  your  ad  just  jumps  off  the  page! 

It  used  to  be  that  advertisers  were  reluctant  to  use  color  in  papers  other  than  the  major 
market  dailies.  They  felt  that  newspapers  in  non-metropolitan  markets  just  wouldn’t 
have  the  technical  expertise  or  sophisticated  equipment  to  reproduce  color  effectively. 

Well,  welcome  to  the  1990’s,  and  Thomson  Newspapers’  / 

commitment  to  quality!  Year  after  year,  Thomson 
Newspapers  is  continually  investing  in  new  facilities,  new 
presses  and  upgrading  of  current  equipment.  That’s  the 
kind  of  investment  that  ensures  that  our  over  155  local 

community  newspapers  across  the  country  have  the  n  \ 

tools  they  need  to  assure  advertisers  of  top-quality  if  I 

color  reproduction. 

So  don’t  be  shy!  Go  ahead,  splash  on  a  little  color  Ik  I 

with  Thomson  Newspapers!  The  added  impact  of  your  A  w  a 

advertising  may  just  lead  to  a  pot  of  gold  in  added  sales.  A.  A 
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Vacations  in  Vegas 

Color  systems  vendor  puts  newspaper  users  to  work  at  ANPA/TEC 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

If  attendance  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Technical  Conference  and  Exposition 
was  down  in  June,  don’t  blame 
Scitex. 

The  color  systems  vendor  helped  to 
defray  expenses  for  a  handful  of 
newspaper  staffers,  albeit  primarily 
for  its  own  interests.  Nevertheless, 
the  deal  provided  an  otherwise  un¬ 
available  opportunity  to  attend  the 
newspaper  technology  trade  show 
and  conference  in  a  year  when  most 
employers  were  cutting  back  on  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  face  of  a  continuing 
recession. 

Scitex  America  signed  on  system 
users  from  customer  sites  to  give 
equipment  demos.  The  users  spent 
their  own  vacation  time  and  money 
for  travel,  and  Scitex  paid  their  room 
and  board,  according  to  Robert  C. 
Holt,  Scitex’s  director  of  industry 
marketing,  national  division. 


and  a  chance  to  learn  from  Scitex. 

“I’m  taking  back  a  whole  lot  with 
me,”  she  commented  from  her  post  at 
a  Scitex  microAssembler  terminal  at 
TEC. 

The  reason  for  Holt’s  idea,  ex¬ 
plained  Post-Dispatch  systems  man¬ 
ager  Amy  Mesmer,  was  that  “most  of 
the  people  at  Scitex  are  used  to  work¬ 
ing  with  commercial  shops.”  So  Mes¬ 
mer,  too,  went  to  Las  Vegas,  where 
she  ran  demos  at  a  Prisma  worksta¬ 
tion. 

Scitex  has  its  own  staff  of  technical 
people  to  give  demos  and  answer 
questions,  Glaser  noted,  “but  they 
don’t  know  everything  we  have  to 
do.”  She  said  her  offer  to  work  at 
TEC  came  from  her  boss,  a  former 
colleague  of  Holt’s. 

Another  temping  part  time  for 
Scitex  was  Karl  Kuntz,  assistant 
managing  editor  at  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch.  His  stint  with  Scitex 
was  but  one  role  Kuntz  played  at 


According  to  Willis,  it  was  made  clear  from  the  start 
that  he  and  the  others  would  show  and  tell,  but  not 
sell. 


“1  was  pretty  surprised  at  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  do  one  of  those  shows,” 
said  Paul  Willis,  color  technology 
manager  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel.  Given  the  chance,  however, 
Willis,  said  he  probably  would  do  it 
again,  although  with  some  possible 
changes. 

That  Holt  sold  Scitex  on  the  idea 
seemed  natural  enough.  He  had  re¬ 
cently  left  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  as  its  director  of  photo  technol¬ 
ogy  to  join  Scitex.  If  Scitex  wanted  an 
industry  veteran  working  with  news¬ 
papers,  Holt  wanted  experienced 
users  from  that  market  working  with 
TEC  attendees.  Willis  credited  Holt 
with  making  Scitex  more  responsive 
to  its  newspaper  customers. 

Marilyn  Glaser,  Dallas  Morning 
News  page  designer,  said  she  had 
found  herself  doing  more  demoing 
than  designing.  Her  job  at  ANPA/ 
TEC  provided  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  she  —  and  others  —  could  do. 


ANPA/TEC,  where,  as  a  workshop 
panelist,  he  described  what  went  into 
his  paper’s  conversion  to  offset  color 
(E&P,  May  4). 

Willis  knew  Holt  from  the  latter’s 
days  in  St.  Louis,  where  Willis 
traveled  for  information  on  newspa¬ 
per-specific  matters  regarding  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  Scitex  system  prior 
to  installation  of  the  company’s 
equipment  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

According  to  Willis,  it  was  made 
clear  from  the  start  that  he  and  the 
others  would  show  and  tell,  but  not 
sell.  He  said  that  when  Holt  ap¬ 
proached  him  with  the  idea  of  doing 
ANPA/TEC  demos,  “I  knew  he 
wouldn’t  ask  me  to  do  anything  I 
wouldn’t  feel  comfortable  doing.” 

Citing  some  papers’  objections  to  a 
possible  perception  of  conflicting 
interests,  Willis  said  users  working  in 
the  booth  had  to  be  “right  up  front 
about”  their  reasons  for  being  there, 
noting  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  given  a 


Scitex  ID  badge,  he  covered  it  with 
his  business  card. 

Though  he  said  a  perceived  conflict 
was  one  drawback,  the  effort  ulti¬ 
mately  lent  more  credibility  to  demos 
for  visitors.  “They  knew  that  they 
were  talking  to  a  real  newspaper  per¬ 
son,  not  that  Scitex  would  have  told 
them  very  much  different  .  .  .  .” 
Willis  said.  Echoing  the  remarks 
made  at  the  show  by  Glaser  and  Mes¬ 
mer,  he  pointed  out  that  the  “experi¬ 
ment”  helped  to  address  issues  pe¬ 
culiar  to  newspapers’  needs. 

He  said  Scitex  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  experiment,  and  that 
a  similar  arrangement  may  prove 
worthwhile  for  other  TEC  exhibitors. 

It  also  was  of  value  to  Willis  as  an 
“opportunity  to  interact  with  a  lot  of 
other  people  from  newspapers  to  talk 
specifically  about  color  and  color  sys¬ 
tems.” 

As  for  its  value  to  visitors  and  to 
Scitex,  Willis  said  that  his  own  pa¬ 
per’s  experience  running  about  180 
color  ad  and  editorial  pages  weekly 
showed  what  was  possible  when 
moving  from  conventional  to  elec¬ 
tronic  color  work. 

(For  the  Sun-Sentinel,  that  meant 
exploiting  the  capabilities  of  its  new 
Goss  Colorliner  presses.  Beyond  put¬ 
ting  color  on  all  section  fronts  every 
day,  there  is  much  inside  color, 
greater  color  ad  volume,  and  more 
ads  using  complex  color. 

“We  started  giving  them  gradu¬ 
ated  screens,  vignettes  and  ...  a  lot 
of  cartoon  coloring  that  would  have 
been  prohibitive  if  it  were  cut  by 
hand,”  said  Willis.  “Our  customers 
started  ordering  more  of  that  and 
competing  with  each  other  —  which 
benefited  us  to  the  extent  that  we  got 
more  linage.”) 

Willis  concluded  that  Scitex  also 
:  got  some  “awareness  that  setting  up 

t  for  a  show  and  setting  up  to  do  live 
production  might  be  two  different 
'  configurations.” 

;  He  said  the  original  plan  included 
[  not  only  demos  but  daily  production 
of  newspaper  pages.  Although  a  few 
i  pages  were  produced  from  scratch 
I  live  at  the  show,  Willis  said  “the  four 
i  of  us  who  were  brought  in  to  do  that 
t  actually  spent  more  time  talking  with 
,  people  than  we  did  sitting  down  and 
1  producing  work.” 
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St.  Petersburg  Times  selects  triple-l  ad  makeup  system 


With  a  view  to  eventual  full  pagina¬ 
tion,  Florida’s  second-largest  news¬ 
paper  is  installing  an  ad  makeup  sys¬ 
tem  from  Information  International 
Inc.  Long  a  premier  producer  of 
newspaper  color,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  has  acquired  what  triple-I 
describes  as  an  “advanced  display  ad 
makeup  starter  system.” 

Until  now,  some  of  the  Times’  staff 
has  stripped  photos  and  produced  ads 
manually.  Delivery  of  the  system  and 
a  training  program  were  begun  last 
month.  The  new  equipment  is  to  go  on 
line  this  fall.  It  replaces  older  Harris 
2220  equipment. 

Selection  of  the  AMS/2  system  fol¬ 
lowed  an  18-month  evaluation  of 
available  systems.  The  paper  sought 
speed  and  quality  output  for  process¬ 
ing  both  PostScript  and  triple-I’s  pagi¬ 
nation  language,  and  the  system  had 
to  provide  a  path  to  full  pagination, 
according  to  Times  composing  man¬ 
ager  Bill  Usher. 

The  system  would  also  have  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  existing  System  Integra¬ 
tors  Inc.  editorial  and  library  sys¬ 
tems,  other  vendors’  color,  scanning 
and  remote  imagesetting  equipment. 


Southworth  takes 


Miles  Southworth  has  stepped 
down  as  director  of  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology’s  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  Management  and  Sciences  to  as¬ 
sume  the  newly  created  Roger  K. 
Fawcett  Distinguished  Professorship 
in  Publications  Color. 

Associate  director  William  Birkett 
has  been  serving  as  acting  director 
during  the  search  for  a  new  director. 

The  endowed  chair,  named  for  the 
son  of  the  founder  of  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions,  was  established  to  address 
color  quality  and  productivity  at 
magazines  and  newspapers,  as  well  as 
promotion  of  RIT  color  research  ac¬ 
tivities. 

In  addition  to  teaching  and  re¬ 
search,  Southworth  will  organize  and 
help  teach  selected  RIT  industry 
seminars  and  short  courses,  guest- 
lecture  in  other  RIT  courses,  and 
develop  and  manage  a  lab  that  will 
address  industry  needs  through  inte¬ 
gration  of  various  prepress  systems. 

A  member  of  the  school’s  faculty 
for  30  years  and  its  director  since 
1985,  Southworth  said  he  saw  the 


and  with  the  paper’s  own  layout,  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  and  ad  management 
systems,  according  to  Usher. 

The  pagination  challenge  at  St.  Pete 
includes  building  as  many  as  12  com¬ 
plex  color  display  ads  per  week,  in 
excess  of  25%  color  content  per  publi¬ 
cation  and  a  need  to  achieve  that  color 
more  productively  and  flexibly. 

That  flexibility  is  required  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  customize  products  and  cre¬ 
ate  specialized  advertising  sections. 
A  Sunday  circulation  of  almost 
450,000  now  comprises  four  editions 
of  the  main  paper  and  1 1  individually 
zoned  editions.  Among  the  benefits  of 
the  system  Usher  cited  is  the  ability  to 
retrieve  stored  ads  easily  for  reuse 
without  degradation,  in  less  time  and 
at  lower  materials  costs. 

St.  Pete’s  AMS/2  system  consists 
of  color  workstations,  graphics  data¬ 
base  server  and  output  devices.  Its 
three  AMS/2-C  workstations  running 
on  RISC  processors  are  capable  of 
accessing,  manipulating,  assembling 
and  layering  text  and  graphics  to  cre¬ 
ate  camera-ready  display  ads.  Triple- 
I’s  Ad  Auditor  at  each  workstation 
supports  production  management  by 


appointment  as  an  opportunity  that 
can  benefit  the  school,  its  students, 
and  the  industry. 

With  his  wife  Donna,  he  has  co¬ 
authored  three  books  on  color  repro¬ 
duction  and  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  monthly  quality  control  and  color 
reproduction  newsletter.  The  Quality 
Control  Scanner. 

Separately,  Southworth  has  joined 
San  Francisco-based  writer-consul¬ 
tant  Thad  Mcllroy  in  forming  the 
Color  Resource  publishing  company 
to  inform,  train  and  support  those 
who  create  and  process  color  images 
for  desktop  publishing  and  the 
graphic  arts. 

The  new  company  is  launching  with 
five  color  titles,  each  focusing  on  the 
latest  technological  developments  in 
color  image  creation  and  reproduc¬ 
tion,  including  both  traditional  color 
electronic  prepress  systems  and  new 
desktop  color  processes. 

The  first  titles  are  the  Complete 
Color  Glossary,  in  which  the  publish¬ 
ers  define  more  than  1 ,000  terms.  The 
Collected  MacPrePress:  Volume 


monitoring  workflow,  ad  complexity 
and  the  proof  correction  cycle. 

The  workstations  produce  the 
paper’s  own  graphics  and  can  handle 
customer-supplied  art.  AMS/2  sup¬ 
ports  template  layout  aids  and  high- 
resolution  pixel  editing,  provides  a 
full-color  user  interface,  user-defin¬ 
able  color  palette,  selective  coloriza- 
tion  of  ad  components  and  on-screen 
color  fidelity. 

The  Image  Network  Processor  pro¬ 
vides  graphics  database  management, 
file  service  and  data  protection. 

Plain-paper  1  rxl?"  proofs  are  out¬ 
put  on  triple-I’s  VideoPrint  laser 
proofer.  Production  output  is  on  the 
3810  Laser  Pagesetter,  capable  of  si¬ 
multaneously  rasterizing  and  record¬ 
ing  type,  line  art,  halftones,  complex 
layered  graphics  and  high-resolution 
color  in  selectable  resolutions  from 
800  to  1200  lines  per  inch. 

With  what  is  described  as  real-time 
graphics  and  halftone  generation,  the 
3810  is  said  to  produce  broadsheet 
color  separations  at  a  page  per  minute. 
Its  transport  is  designed  to  eliminate 
film  tension  variations  that  can  affect 
separations’  register. 


One,  an  indexed  compilation  of  the 
first  48  issues  of  the  fax  newsletter 
edited  by  Steve  Hannaford  and  Kath¬ 
leen  Tinkel,  Mcllroy’s  Desktop  Pub¬ 
lishing  in  Black  and  White  and  Color: 
A  Graphic  Arts  Primer,  the  annotated 
directory  Training  Resources  An¬ 
nual:  Learning  about  Color  Elec¬ 
tronic  Prepress,  edited  by  South- 
worth  and  Mcllroy,  and  the  Color 
Desktop  Publishing  Product  Annual, 
a  database  edited  by  Maury  Zeff  and 
Mcllroy  covering  more  than  450  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  products. 

The  Color  Resource  also  distrib¬ 
utes  other  publications  pertaining  to 
color,  including  MacPrePress,  South- 
worth’s  monthly  Scanner,  The  Color 
Business  Report,  and  books  related  to 
color  prepress  from  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation. 

Cooperative  alliance 

Linotype-Hell  Co.  and  3M  have 
reached  an  agreement  that  includes 
Linotype-Hell  distribution  of  3M  in- 
(Continued  on  page  39C) 


new  RIT  post;  co-founds  publishing  firm 
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Three  Midwest  dailies  install  Carat  500  systems 


Three  dailies  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
have  installed  Carat  500  color  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  systems  from  Diadem 
Inc.  to  handle  their  color  pagination 
requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  product’s  user- 
friendly  operation.  Diadem  noted  the 
multitasking  capabilities  of  the  DEC 
VAX/VMS  platform,  which  allows  si¬ 
multaneous  scanning,  exposure,  page 
assembly,  background  processing, 
PostScript  processing  and  archiving. 

Among  features  available  to  opera¬ 
tors  during  the  page  assembly  process 
are  creation  of  vignettes  and  silhou¬ 
ettes,  pixel  cloning  to  repair  or  modify 
images,  color  correction  and  image 
cropping  and  scaling  prior  to  elec¬ 
tronic  stripping. 

The  RZ  200S  drum  scanners  from 
Royal  Zenith  used  since  the  mid- 
1980s  at  the  jointly  produced  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  and  Post  were  upgraded 
to  Diadem  220S  light-emitting  diode 
technology  when  the  Carat  500  was 
installed.  (Diadem  acquired  Royal 
Zenith  Color  Systems  in  1989.) 

Four  operators  use  the  Carat  500 
for  ads  and  editorial  text,  images  and 
line  art.  Work  moves  from  three  edi¬ 
torial  departments  (including  the 
Covington  Kentucky  Post)  and  the  ad 
department  into  the  Carat  500  from 


Diadem’s  Carat-Script  color  Post¬ 
Script  processor  and  from  informa¬ 
tion  loaded  onto  a  hard  drive. 

Carat-Script  converts  PostScript 
files  into  Carat  raster  files  at  up  to  600 
dpi  and  up  to  3200  dpi  for  text  and 
linework.  The  papers’  maps  and  art 
are  passed  to  the  (Tarat  500  from  Mac¬ 
intosh  workstations  via  Carat-Script. 

After  seeing  the  system  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Cincinnati,  The  Blade  of 
Toledo  ordered  two  Carat  500  sys¬ 
tems  with  800MB  removable  hard 
disk  storage  as  part  of  its  recent  pre¬ 
press  department  upgrade.  Four  op¬ 
erators  use  the  systems. 

The  Blade  runs  color  daily  on  its 
front  pages  and  on  five  of  the  seven 
other  Sunday  section  covers.  Produc¬ 
tion  assistant  Jim  Frederick  said  there 
are  plans  to  put  color  into  all  sections 
sometime  in  the  future,  using  the 
Carat  systems  to  electronically  inte- 
pate  graphics,  linework  and  images 
into  the  page  layouts.  A  210L  read- 
write  scanner  is  used  for  transparent 
and  reflective  art.  For  redundancy, 
another  such  scanner  was  to  be 
budgeted  for  next  year. 

The  Blade,  said  Frederick,  has  yet 
to  install  Diadem’s  386-based  Carat- 
Script  for  handling  PostScript,  and 
Diadem  will  eventually  supply  a  pic¬ 


ture  desk  interface.  The  Blade,  which 
will  get  a  standard  AP  Leaf  picture 
desk,  has  been  using  a  Crosfield 
Newsline  picture  desk  to  receive 
news  photos.  Whether  one  or  both 
picture  desks  will  interface  to  the 
Carat  remains  to  be  decided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frederick. 

Another  long-time  Royal  Zenith 
scanner  user,  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  also  acquired  two  Carat 
500  workstations,  as  well  as  a  Diadem 
420R  LED  film  recorder,  a  Carat- 
Script  color  PostScript  interpreter 
and  an  Iris  inkjet  color  proof  printer. 
Star  and  News  staffers  had  seen  the 
Carat  system  in  operation  at  The 
Record,  in  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Though  the  papers  have  relied  on 
210L  scanners  for  input,  its  images 
are  “cleaner,  sharper  and  more  de¬ 
tailed’’  since  installing  the  Carat  500 
and  420R  recorder,  according  to  gen¬ 
eral  foreman  Tom  Carroll.  Screen 
rulings  were  raised  from  80  to  120 
lines.  The  recorder  can  simulta¬ 
neously  expose  all  four  colors. 

According  to  Diadem,  the  LED 
technology  allows  generation  of 
multiformatted  film  up  to  3200  dpi, 
and  it  eliminates  the  need  to  deal  with 
optical  drift  associated  with  conven¬ 
tional  multichannel  optics. 


Scitex  launches  Trans/4  for  Iris  proofing 


Among  items  introduced  earlier 
this  year  by  Scitex  America  is  the 
Trans/4,  a  software-hardware  prod¬ 
uct  that  allows  the  Iris  ink  jet  digital 
color  proofer  to  simulate  conven¬ 
tional  proofing  systems  and  any  offset 
or  gravure  press  proofs. 

Its  software  contains  a  set  of  algo¬ 
rithms,  which  smooths  the  edges  of 
type  and  curves  in  contone  images, 
and  translation  tables  for  accurate 
color  matching. 

Scitex  is  promoting  Trans/4  as  a 
tool  to  make  proofs  more  credible, 
and  therefore  more  valuable  in 
obtaining  and  retaining  color  adver¬ 
tising. 

According  to  Scitex  director  of 
industry  marketing,  national  division, 
Robert  C.  Holt  III,  the  program 
streamlines  proofing  so  that  printers 
no  longer  must  produce  two  sets  of 
films  —  one  set  representing  the 
lower  densities  needed  to  compensate 
for  the  considerable  midtone  dot  gain 
experienced  on  large  offset  presses. 


and  another,  “normal”  proof  that 
shows  what  an  ad  will  look  like  when 
properly  printed.  Digital  Iris  proofs 
require  no  films. 

Trans/4  consists  of  the  special  soft¬ 
ware,  a  Scitex  board  and  an  X-Rite 
colorimeter  that  measures  512  colors 
and  assigns  unique  values  to  different 
colors  that  might  otherwise  give  iden¬ 
tical  densitometer  readings. 

A  test  sheet  is  run  through  the  press 
to  obtain  a  sample  of  its  printing  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  colorimeter  reads  the 
test  sheet  and  builds  a  512-color  3-D 
lookup  table  for  use  in  making  com¬ 
pensations  in  proofs  so  that  the  dyes 
used  give  colors  comparable  to  those 
achieved  with  printing  inks.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Scitex,  Trans/4  yields  an  85- 
90%  accurate  color  match. 

The  test  images  can  be  added  to  a 
sample  tape  included  with  Trans/4, 
which  contains  a  set  of  color  patches 
for  color  transformation. 

The  product  also  offers  vignetting 
scales  for  linearization  and  25%,  50%, 


75%  and  100%  patches  in  each  color 
to  simulate  press  dot  gain. 

Along  with  the  enhancement  to  the 
Iris,  Scitex  offers  a  substitute  sub¬ 
strate  for  changeable  newsprint 
proofs.  At  500  per  sheet,  special 
matte-finish  paper  is  available, 
which  the  Iris  can  tint  to  simulate 
newsprint. 


Carrollton  Graphics 
puts  Bidco  color 
imager  on  line 

Carrollton  (Ohio)  Graphics  Inc.  is 
using  a  FrontPage  100(1]/ 1446  color 
photo  imager  from  Bidco  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Hicksville,  N.Y.  to  pro¬ 
duce,  among  other  publications  and 
print  jobs,  retail  trade  inserts  and 
catalogs  in  various  formats,  flyers  and 
the  Free  Press  Standard,  a  three-sec¬ 
tion  weekly  dating  from  1832. 

(Continued  on  page  36C) 
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COVER:  "Dtath  of  Spanish  Militia  Mon,  Cam  Mariano, 
SoptambarS,  1936,"  by  Robart  Capa,  whith  Tima  magarine 
callad  "ana  oftha  graotasi  warpkturos  of  all  timo." 

On  Kodak  Panthromatic  nitrata  film. 
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full  effect  of  the  fog.”  Krotochvil  fled  Stalin¬ 
ist  rule  in  1967,  but  returned  to  his  native  Czech¬ 
oslovakia  in  late  1990  to  record  the  end  of  the 
Communist  revolution  there.  At  o  dump  outside 
the  Bohemian  town  of  Bezprovi,  he  found  people 
discording  icons  and  relics  of  the  very  regime  that 


hod  once  driven  him  away.  The  photo  essoy  ap¬ 


peared  in  Mother  Jones  magazine.  “Whenever  I 
look  out  and  see  low  light,  fog,  any  kind  of  inver¬ 


sion,  I  say,  ah,  it’s  T-Max  weather.”  Kodak  T-Max 
100,  400,  and  P3200  professional  films  provide 
superb  combinations  of  speed,  resolution,  and 
fine  grain.  Exposure  1/15  sec  at  7/4,  El  800. 


j 
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When  this  woman  first  called  me  into  the  shock 
to  take  0  picture  of  her  baby,  I  thought— im¬ 
possible,  this  can’t  work.  The  situation  was  so 
contrasty,  so  dark.  I  really  didn't  think  it  would 
turn  out.”  Belt  was  on  assignment  for  Notionol 
Geographic,  covering  some  of  the  most  remote 
areas  of  Baja,  Mexico.  She  had  ridden  eight  days 
by  mule  to  get  to  this  area,  where  families  settled 
wherever  they  could  find  water.  “This  shot  made 
a  real  believer  out  of  me.  It  held  all  the  shadow 
detoil— the  dirt,  the  pans,  every  fleck  of  sub¬ 
stance.  I  sow  things  in  the  slide  I  didn’t  even  see 
while  I  was  standing  there.  Kodachrome  200  cap¬ 
tured  things  I  didn’t  know  o  film  could  get.” 
Kodachrome  200  professionol  film  can  also  de¬ 
liver  these  qualities  when  pushed  two  stops. 
Exposure  'A  sec  at  f/2. 


Pli$to  O  Annie  Griffiths  Belt,  1991 
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As  Romanian  dictator  Ceau|es(u’$  rule  ended  and 
democracy  began.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
Michael  Wirtz  was  there  to  cover  the  story.  This 
photo  was  taken  on  Kodak  Ektapress  Gold  100 
professional  film,  printed  here  on 
Kodak  Panalure  Select  RC  paper. 
New  Panalure  Select  RC  paper  re¬ 
produces  outstanding  black-and- 
white  prints  from  color  negative 
film.  Now  avoilable  in  three  con¬ 
trast  grades,  Panalure  Select  paper  captures  even 
the  most  subtle  image  tone  and  detail,  without 
drift  in  print  contrast.  Expo- 
sure  1  /250  sec  at  ^/4. 


Photo  ©  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer/MUhael  Wirtz,  1990 


Amid  all  the  technological  changes  in  photojournalism, 
Kodak  will  continue  to  bring  you  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
in  film  and  digital  products. 


For  more  informatm  about  any  of  thoio  products,  call  1 800  242-2424,  Ext  19, 
or  contact  a  dealer  in  Kodak  professional  photographic  products. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Kodak,  Ektapress,  Gold,  T-Max,  Ektachrom,  Kodachromo,  Panalure,  and  Ektathorm  are  trademarks. 
e>  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1991  P3-164 
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IRIS  GRAPHICS  INC.,  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  begun 
shipping  ChromaLink  PC,  an  upgraded  interface  between 
Iris  3000  Series  printers  and  M  Series  Hell  ChromaCom 
color  electronic  prepress  systems.  The  package  consists 
of  an  80386  Intel  microcomputer,  ChromaCom  software. 
Iris  software  and  software  developed  by  Shira  Computers 
Ltd. 

Iris  said  CromaCom  PC  replaces  its  previous  Hell  inter¬ 
face  and  increases  the  performance  of  Hell-Iris  configura¬ 
tions.  It  allows  many  prepress  functions  to  be  performed 
on  the  fly  and,  in  a  Windows  environment,  permits  soft- 
proofing  of  files  on  the  ChromaLink  PC  monitor.  Addi¬ 
tional  functionality  includes  image  rotation,  color  adjust¬ 
ment,  mirror-imaging,  image  compression,  step-and- 
repeat  and  list  processing. 

*  *  * 

DIADEM  INC.,  Moonachie,  N.J.,  offers  the  310-1  input 
scanner,  a  color  drum  scanner  based  on  the  single-source 
photomultiplier  tube  with  prismatic  analysis.  It  includes 
keyboard  and  interactive  preview  monitor  that  can  be 
calibrated  to  match  ink  and  paper  characteristics. 

Color  correction  capabilities  such  as  cast  removal  and 
exposure  compensation  are  implemented  from  the  scan¬ 
ner  keyboard.  Other  features  include  nine-program  job 
storage,  digital  unsharp  masking  and  programmable  gray 
balance.  The  310-1  can  process  either  RGB  or  CMYK 
colors.  Enlargement  range  is  from  15%  to  2400%  with  on¬ 
line  processing. 

The  Diadem  310-1  functions  with  the  Scan-Link  system, 
a  two-way  on-line  interface  for  passing  high-resolution 
images  from  reflective  art  or  color  transparencies  between 
a  Diadem  or  other  high-resolution  drum  scanner  and  a 
Macintosh.  Completed  pages  can  be  sent  to  a  PostScript 
file  or  to  an  imagesetter.  Scan-Link  will  also  process  TIFF 
files  from  flatbed  scanners  and  wirephoto  picture  desks  for 
output  of  separations  on  drum  scanners.  Adjustable  gray 
component  replacement  and  a  built-in  densitometer  that 
reads  CMYK  values  from  each  separation  allow  an  opera¬ 
tor  to  make  separations  that  match  press  requirements. 

*  *  iK 

NIKON  ELECTRONIC  IMAGING,  Melville,  N.Y., 
recently  announced  availability  of  its  LS-3510AF  35mm 
film  scanner  for  desktop  computers  and  workstations. 
Based  on  the  design  of  the  LS-3500,  the  new  model 
scans  two  to  three  times  faster  than  the  original,  adds 
autofocusing,  comes  with  a  free  rotation  slide  mount  and 
either  a  SCSI  or  GPIB  interface  (kits  are  available  to 
connect  multiple  SCSI  devices)  and  offers  optional  12-bit 
processing.  An  autofeeder  that  can  automatically  scan  300 
slides  has  yet  to  be  released. 

The  3500  series  scanners  convert  analog  data  to  digital 
while  reading  256  gradations  each  of  red,  green  and  blue  in 
24-bit  code  to  reproduce  more  than  16.7  million  colors. 
The  scanners  automatically  make  color  balance  and  den¬ 
sity  adjustments.  With  the  optional  new  12-bit  plug-in 
card,  the  LS-3510AF  reads  4096  gradations  of  each  RGB 
color. 

For  best  results  with  a  Macintosh,  Nikon  recommends 
8-32MB  RAM;  for  a  Mac  running  System  7  (or  a  Unix 
workstation),  it  recommends  64MB  of  system  memory  for 
work  on  a  36MB  file.  On  a  PC,  a  300MB  hard  drive  and 
8MB  RAM  are  recommended  for  general-purpose  scan¬ 
ning. 

Autofocus  provides  clear  images  regardless  of  slide 


mount  or  film  type  used.  The  autofocus  feature  will  per¬ 
mit  unattended  batch  scanning  using  the  autofeeder  op¬ 
tion,  expected  to  become  available  early  next  year.  The 
new  scanner  can  complete  an  8.3MB  scan  suitable  for  full- 
page,  133-line  screen  reproduction  (including  autofocus 
and  other  corrections)  in  under  110  seconds.  It  prescans  in 
30  seconds.  The  SCSI  interface  can  transfer  data  at  1  MB/ 
second.  The  free  rotation  slide  mount  allows  360®  rotation 
prior  to  scanning,  saving  time  over  making  corrections  in 
software,  especially  at  higher  resolutions. 

The  rotation  mount  is  supplied  in  addition  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  slide  mount  and  film  strip  holder.  Also,  Nikon  con¬ 
tinues  to  bundle  the  user’s  choice  of  Photoshop,  ColorStu- 
dio  and  PhotoStyler  color  image  processing  applications 
with  its  scanner. 

The  LS-3510AF  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  LS-3500. 
With  the  12-bit  board,  the  new  model  costs  about  the  same 
as  the  3500,  while  with  eight-bit  processing,  it  reportedly 
costs  at  least  $1,000  less. 

Nikon  said  that  because  12-bit  processing  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  hardware,  it  affords  improved  dynamic  range 
for  smoother  gradations  without  slowing  scans.  It  is  aimed 
primarily  for  improving  reproduction  on  high-quality 
papers  printed  with  heavier  ink  densities.  The  company 
said  newspapers  would  find  8-bit  processing  “more  than 
adequate  for  their  work.” 

K  «  « 

LINOTYPE-HELL  CO.,  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  has 
adopted  scanners  from  Leaf  Systems,  Intergraph’s 
Optronics  Div.  and  Bameyscan  Corp. 

Leaf  Systems  Inc.  signed  an  agreement  under  which  its 
scanners  will  be  used  with  Linotype-Hell  Co.’s  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  LinoColor  System  for  PostScript  color  separa¬ 
tion.  Leaf  manufactures  the  Leafscan-35  (35mm)  and 
Leafscan-45  (up  to  4"x5")  transparency  scanners. 

(Separately,  Leaf  also  announced  that  Tamarac,  Fla.- 
based  VGC  Corp.  has  been  named  to  market  and  support 
Leaf  Systems  products  in  the  U.S.  Those  products  will  be 
sold  as  part  of  systems  solutions  developed  by  the 
Netherlands  parent  VRG-Group.) 

In  spring,  Linotype-Hell  announced  LinoColor  sup¬ 
port,  through  TIFF  import,  of  the  Optronics  GolorGetter 
tabletop  drum-based  color  scanner,  featuring  interchange¬ 
able  drums,  12-bit  image  capture  and  photomultiplier  tube 
color  sensors.  Earlier  in  the  year,  Optronics  and  Linotype- 
Hell  announced  a  cross-licensing  agreement  for  rational 
and  nonrational  screening,  ending  a  patent  dispute  on 
rational  screening  techniques. 

Also  in  spring,  Linotype-Hell  reached  agreement  with 
Bameyscan  Co^.  to  include  the  Bameyscan  CIS*4520 
scanner  in  a  “Hi-Performance”  version  of  its  Series  1000 
Scanned  Color  System. 

The  scanner  includes  ColorAccess  image  acquisition 
and  imaging  software.  Linotype-Hell  said  it  will  improve 
chances  for  acceptable  first-time  scans,  allow  scanning 
concurrent  with  other  processing  and  increase  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  capacity  to  acquire  and  produce  acceptable  process 
color  and  halftone  images. 

The  Linotype  lineup  now  comprises  the  RT  1 200  and  RT 
1400  drum  scanners,  custom-calibrated  to  the  LinoColor 
system,  and  the  T45  transparency  scanner  as  a  system 
solution  to  the  mid-  to  low-end  of  the  market.  All  are 
calibrated  to  the  LinoColor  color  model  to  provide  more 
accurate  and  balanced  color  separation.  LinoColor  soft¬ 
ware  now  automatically  maintains  system  color  fidelity. 
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OPTRONICS,  Div.  of  Intergraph  Corp.,  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  now  offers  an  optional  high-speed  print  driver  that 
allows  selection  of  ColorSetter  output  parameters  directly 
from  an  application  running  on  a  Macintosh. 

Mac/CS  Manager  is  a  productivity  aid  that  provides 
fast,  easy  file  transfer  from  a  Mac  application  to  a  Col¬ 
orSetter,  freeing  a  user  from  having  to  exit  and  re-enter  the 
program.  A  software  add-on,  it  is  available  for  Optronics’ 
ColorSetter  2000,  4000  and  large-format  XL  model  laser 
imagesetters. 

*  *  * 

AUTOLOGIC  INC.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.,  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  will  market  the  Kodak 
Prophecy  color  workstation  as  the  APS-Color  Comman¬ 
der.  Designed  for  page-intensive  production  environ¬ 
ments,  Prophecy  is  a  high-resolution  PostScript-compati¬ 
ble  color  correction  and  image  manipulation  system. 

Autologic  has  developed  an  interface  that  allows  Proph¬ 
ecy  to  be  easily  integrated  with  current  Autologic  output 
imaging  systems,  GICL  and  PostScript.  Prophecy  also 
interfaces  to  a  variety  of  high-resolution  input  devices, 
including  scanners  and  digital  cameras. 

The  Prophecy  workstation  runs  on  a  Sun  Microsystems 
Sparc  computer  with  20"  custom  color  monitor  and  15" 
monochrome  control  monitor,  keyboard  and  mouse,  1GB 
disk  drive,  and  Kodak  image-processing  accelerator.  The 
Color  Commander  uses  programmable  calibration  and 
correction  software  routines  to  assist  in  rapid  generation 
of  high-quality  color  graphics.  It  provides  device-indepen¬ 
dent  on-screen  color  calibration  to  accurately  reflect  final 
output  color. 

Kodak  developed  Prophecy  as  a  Sun-based  server  solu¬ 
tion  for  Macintosh-based  color  image  manipulation.  It 
recently  released  Prophecy  software  version  2.0  (free  to 
existing  users)  and  an  optional  high-performance  add-on 
board.  It  said  the  enhancements  give  users  access  to 
almost  twice  the  number  of  core  software-based  image¬ 
editing  features  and  40  times  greater  overall  performance. 

The  software  allows  creation  of  masks  for  silhouetting 
so  that  users  can  achieve  tighter-fitting  text  wraparounds 
and  image  crops.  It  also  expands  and  simplifies  hot-key 
functions,  enabling  direct  labeling  and  direct  filename 
entry.  Several  major  new  tools  add  to  the  functionality. 

Active  gray  balance  and  tonal  tools  are  enlarged  and 
include  quantitative  feedback  for  better  fine  tuning,  con¬ 
sistent  color  reproducibility  and  improved  productivity. 
Sharpening/unsharpening  is  also  enlarged  and  simplified. 
Its  new  viewspace-saving  button  allows  the  work  order 
tool  to  display  one  or  all  folders  to  be  opened  and  viewed 
simultaneously.  The  interactive  PDR  tool  can  now  be 
placed  on  a  miniature  at  the  same  time  as  gray  balance, 
tonal,  color  masking  and  work  order  tools. 

The  HPG  hardware-software  add-in  accelerator  boosts 
performance  in  scaling,  filtering,  rotation,  sharpening  and 
output.  Kodak  noted  that  the  option  is  especially  useful  in 
speeding  the  simultaneous  performance  of  multiple  editing 
tasks  from  multiple  Mac  users.  Another  option,  HPG-l- , 
quadruples  the  Sun  platform’s  16MB  base  memory. 

Autologic  also  brought  out  the  high-speed,  high-resolu¬ 
tion  APS-6  Colormaster  laser  color  imager,  compatible 
with  Autologic  GICL  and  PostScript  Page  Image  Proces¬ 
sors.  It  offers  accurate  registration  at  1270  or  2450  dpi  in  a 
20"x26" format  (repeatability  specified  at  +1-5  microns). 
Spot  sizes  of  26  and  13  microns  are  imaged  by  red-laser 
diodes.  Speed  is  given  at  9.4"  or  4.7"  per  minute,  depending 


on  resolution.  Screens  can  be  up  to  200  lines  per  inch. 

Internal  drum  design  with  vacuum  hold-down  accepts 
films,  RC  paper  and  plate  material.  Daylight-operating,  it 
comes  with  supply  cassettes  that  hold  at  one  time  three 
types  or  sizes  of  media. 

Through  an  OEM  agreement  with  Harlequin  Ltd., 
Autologic  also  brought  out  its  first  software  page  image 
processor,  the  PostScript-compatible  APS-SoftPlP, 
which  runs  on  a  Macintosh  or  Dash  68030  workstation.  It 
maintains  the  company’s  method  of  building  a  complete 
page  before  sending  to  an  APS-6  continuous-motion  laser 
imager,  which  can  then  run  at  full  speed  to  avoid  start-stop 
banding  problems.  Overlap  processing  permits  consecu¬ 
tive  pages  to  be  RIPped  and  output  at  the  same  time. 

Users  can  preview  pages  on  screen  and  monitor  job 
progress.  Fonts  can  be  loaded  directly  onto  the  SoftPlP, 
where  a  queue  manager  controls  output  to  an  APS-6.  It  can 
automatically  rotate  a  page  when  the  depth  can  fit  within 
the  media  width. 

*  *  * 

DU  PONT  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING/CAMEX, 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  announced  the  656E  four-color  scan¬ 
ner,  designed  to  produce  up  to  400  sets  of  separations  per 
week  and  incorporating  enhancements  to  the  color  com¬ 
puter  and  processing  electronics.  Based  on  the  existing 
Crosfield  600  analyze  range,  it  offers  fully  digital  opera¬ 
tion,  electronic  screening  and  a  full  complement  of  set-up 
and  editing  facilities.  Modular  in  design,  the  same  input 
unit  operates  across  the  entire  range  of  scanners. 

The  656  can  be  programmed  for  different  ink  and  paper 
combinations,  dot  gain,  print  density  and  gray  balance. 
The  Crosfield  Repropack  system  tailors  data  to  suit  indi¬ 
vidual  presses  or  printing  processes. 

The  analyze  unit  on  the  656  includes  a  full  specification 
Color  Data  Terminal,  which  provides  a  range  of  operating 
features.  Multranfile  queue  aids  productivity.  Magnaplan 
provides  special  picture  positioning  facilities  and  tint  gen¬ 
eration  for  simple  page  makeup.  Quickview  software  dis¬ 
plays  images  as  they  are  being  exposed  to  film  and  allows 
checking  reference  images  before  a  scan  is  made.  Separate 
Crosfield  Interview  software  enables  interrogation  of  set¬ 
up  data  prior  to  scanning,  limiting  the  number  of  remakes 
caused  by  faulty  set-ups  and  adding  to  quality  control. 

Magnascan  656  exposure  units  use  rotating  drum  tech¬ 
nology  and  a  blue  argon  laser.  They  support  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  screen  ruling,  angles  and  dot  shapes.  It  is  separate 
from  the  analyze  unit,  for  flexibility  in  darkroom  configu¬ 
rations  and  operating  convenience.  Multiple  exposure  of 
large-format  separations  makes  maximum  use  of  film  area. 
A  set  of  A5  separations  is  exposed  in  three  minutes.  The 
laser  is  split  into  six  beams  for  good  dot  resolution. 

Du  Pont  also  announced  Crosfield’s  Page  Assembly 
Terminal  (PAT),  which  links  desktop  composition  pack¬ 
ages  and  Camex  ad  production  systems  (any  package  that 
supports  the  Open  Prepress  Interface)  to  high-quality 
color  output  from  Magnascan  scanners. 

Low-resolution  versions  of  images  to  be  placed  on 
pages  are  made  available  via  the  PAT,  while  high-resolu¬ 
tions  files  are  stored  on  the  2GB  internal  hard  disk  (also  an 
8mm  digital  tape  for  archiving).  When  composition  is 
complete,  pages  are  sent  for  final  assembly  via  PAT,  at 
which  point  the  terminal  automatically  retrieves  the  high- 
resolution  data  and  merges  it  onto  the  composed  page  in 
place  of  the  low-resolution  version.  Final  output  is  from 
the  Magnascan  recorder. 
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A  WHOLLY  OWNED  SUBSIDIARY  OF 
PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


P.O.  BOX  21 

13th  and  Malden  Lane 
Joplin,  Missouri,  U.S.A.  64802 
(417)781-3700 


Quality  YOU  Can  Believe  in. 


King  Press  is  committed  to  quality.  We  design  our  web  offset  presses 
for  top  performance,  efficiency  and  iong  iife  we  buiid  and  test  them 
at  our  piant  in  Jopiin,  Missouri,  we  instaii  them  oh-time,  with  utmost 
care  And  we  give  you  the  first-ciass  service  and  support  you  deserve 
we  keep  our  customers  by  keeping  our  promises 

Performance  Ydu  Can  Depend  On. 

King  offers  non-heatset  and  heatset  web  offset  presses.  For  both  high- 
quaiity  newspaper  and  commerciai  coior,  the  Color  King  2000.  For  high¬ 
speed,  back-to-back  heatset  coior,  the  Process  King.  For  speed  and 
economy  in  newspaper  production,  the  News  King.  And,  the  uitimate 
in  a  high-speed  space-saving  newspaper  press,  the  aii-new  Media  King. 
Discover  the  performance;  satisfaction  and  profitabiiity  a  quaiity  King 
Press  can  bring  to  you.  Write  or  caii  for  f uii  detaiis  today. 


Jack  Allmon,  President  and  General  Manager 
Dallas  Offset.  Dallas.  Texas. 


King  Builds  Them  Better! 

My  new  Color  King  2000  was  fully  erected,  wired  and  tested  on  the 
factory  floor.  Only  King  goes  this  extra  mile  to  assure  that  the 
quality  of  its  presses  stays  first-class,  it  meant  a  super-quick 
installation  and  an  excellent  press  startup  at  Dallas  Offset. 


Oa  the  cola  sm/h  ^ . 


3M  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  DIV.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  introduced  the  Matchprint  II  color 
proofing  system  for  non-heatset  printing,  which  produces 
proofs  that  simulate  newsprint  color  reproduction.  The 
system  uses  specially  designed  proofing  films  to  simulate 
inks  used  for  non-heatset  printing  to  produce  proofs  that 
reflect  the  higher  dot  gain  and  lower  color  saturation  of 
newsprint  reproduction. 

Matchprint  II  films  for  non-heatset  printing  come  in 
newspaper-sized  sheets  of  16"x24"  and  24"x32"  and  in 
20''x24"  and  25"x38"  sheet  sizes.  The  new  proofing  materi¬ 
als  are  available  in  special  Intropaks  that  include  10 
16"x24"  sheets  each  of  cyan,  magenta,  yellow  and  black 
films,  five  deglossing  sheets  and  10  sheets  of  newsprint 
base  that  simulate  the  look  of  newspaper. 

♦  *  iK 

IRIS  GRAPHICS  INC.,  Bedford,  Mass.,  unveiled  Iris 
Precision  Color  software,  which  enables  Iris  printers  to 
produce  higher-quality,  more  accurate  color  proofs  of 
digital  image  files.  It  replaces  color  look-up  and  hue  cor¬ 
rection  functions  on  the  Iris  front  end  processor  (FEP), 
runs  on  any  Iris  host  that  can  run  the  existing  FEP  soft¬ 
ware  and  is  compatible  with  the  full  line  of  Iris  printers. 

The  program  enhances  the  ability  to  accurately  judge 
color  from  an  Iris  proof  by  increasing  the  addressability  of 
colors  within  the  Iris  color  gamut,  producing  a  closer 
representation  of  the  subtractive  primaries  and  red,  blue 
and  green  overprint  colors  produced  by  traditional  proof¬ 
ing  methods.  Dot  gain  adjustment  allows  an  operator  to 
vary  ink  percentages  independently  at  selected  dot  loca¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  the  mid-tone  regions,  whereas  Global 
Color  Control  alters  the  percentage  of  ink  throughout  the 
entire  image  area.  A  Tint  function  places  ink  in  all  pixel 
locations  to  adjust  the  Iris  paper  color  to  the  background 
of  the  final  printing  stock.  Data  Values  adjusts  the  digital 
values  that  represent  0-100%  dot  for  an  image  file.  CRT 
Gamma  Control  provides  gamma  correction  for  RGB 
images. 

«  iK  He 

ANITEC,  International  Paper  Imaging  Products  Div., 
Ridgewood,  N.J.,  has  shown  a  color  overlay  proofing 
system  that  offers  easily  accessible  film  processing.  It  will 
be  available  next  year. 

QC  Proof  is  a  negative  working,  aqueous  processable 
prepress  system  that  allows  for  fast,  easy  hand  or  machine 
processing.  Coated  on  a  3mm,  optically  clear  and  dimen¬ 
sionally  stable  polyester  base,  it  is  exposed  emulsion  to 
emulsion  to  give  true  dot-for-dot  reproduction,  and  holds  a 
1-99%  dot  on  an  UGRA  control  wedge. 

QC  Proof  is  processed  in  water  rather  than  alcohol  for 
environmental  safety.  It  can  handle  color  check  of  separa¬ 
tion  negatives  and  all  other  aspects  of  an  overlay  system, 
can  verify  dot  size  change  after  etching  and  can  be  used  as 
a  progressive  proof.  The  system  allows  exposures  to  be 
made  with  either  standard  platemaking  equipment  or 
metal  halide  lights  used  for  exposing  contact  films. 

It  offers  standard  process  and  newspaper  colors. 
Because  exposure  times  are  common  for  all  colors,  sev¬ 
eral  colors  can  be  exposed  simultaneously. 

He  Hi  He 

SEIKO  INSTRUMENTS  USA  INC.,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
has  brought  out  the  Professional  ColorPoint,  a  dye-diffu¬ 
sion  desktop  color  printer  that  produces  continuous  tone, 
photo-quality  output.  The  Model  VS  was  introduced  with 


a  QuickCapture  video  interface  that  connects  to  most 
monitors. 

It  combines  300-pixel-per-inch  resolution  with  the 
ability  to  print  64  hues  of  each  subtractive  primary  on  any 
pixel,  enabling  the  printer  to  render  more  than  262,000 
colors  per  printable  dot.  To  print  more  colors,  an  applica¬ 
tion  specific  integrated  circuit  in  the  intelligent  controller 
provides  high-speed  image  processing  and  a  16.7  million- 
color  palette. 

The  device  can  begin  printing  from  a  screen  image  in 
under  three  seconds  and  will  output  hardcopy  in  three  to 
four  minutes.  ColorPoint  VS  can  support  up  to  eight  users 
at  different  workstations.  Video  displays  from  PC  quality 
up  to  workstation  resolutions  of  1280  dots  x  1024  lines  at  24 
bits  are  supported. 

Image  processing  capabilities  include  fractional  scaling 
for  automatic  enlargement,  edge  enhancement  to  adjust 
contrast  and  color  transitions  and  dithering  to  achieve  the 
16.7  million  colors.  Cost  of  printing  supplies  was  put  at  $3- 
4  per  three-color  copy,  $5-6  per  four-color  print. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SONY  CORP.  OF  AMERICA,  Montvale,  N.J.,  intro¬ 
duced  its  UP-D7000  digital  color  printer,  which  outputs  1 
continuous  tone  near-photo-quality  prints  via  high-speed 
SCSI  interface  to  prepress  computer  workstations  and 
archives.  Prints  are  produced  on  letter-size  paper  or  trans¬ 
parency  material. 

The  thermal  dye  transfer  sublimation  printer  supports 
256  levels  per  color  (16.7  million  colors).  Colors  can  be 
user  calibrated,  either  from  printer  or  host  computer  con¬ 
trols.  Full-color  prints  are  output  in  a  9. 1"x7.9"  image  area 
at  163  dpi  in  approximately  two  minutes  for  color,  one 
minute  for  black  only. 

System  interfaces  available  for  the  UP-D7000  include  an 
output  module  for  Adobe  Photoshop,  a  chooser  level 
driver  for  Apple’s  Macintosh.  PC  and  Unix  systems  inter¬ 
faces  are  in  development. 

Hi  He  Hi 

RASTERGRAPHICS  INC.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  now 
offers  the  ColorStation  large,  electrostatic  color  printer, 
which  can  output  at  24"  x  36".  It  connects  to  PCs,  Sun 
workstations  and  Macintosh  computers  and  is  compatible 
with  popular  application  packages  through  PostScript, 
HPGL  or  Targa  image  formats.  ColorStation  can  function 
as  a  fast  pen  plotter  or  full  color  printer,  in  2(X)-  and  4()0-dpi 
models. 

ColorStation’s  Silicon  Imaging  Bar  uses  chip-based 
writing  technology  to  increase  image  quality  with  reduced 
flare  and  no  striations.  Its  paper  transport  system  cuts 
paper  from  a  roll  and  anchors  it  to  a  belt  while  the  image  is 
written.  When  drawing  is  complete,  output  is  delivered  to 
a  tray. 

Hi  H<  Hi 

FOCOLTONE  U.S.A.  INC.,  Leawood,  Kan.,  has  con¬ 
verted  763  process  colors  into  spot  colors  that  can  be 
achieved  by  ink  formulations  of  the  four  CMYK  colors. 
The  763  colors  fill  all  available  color  space,  according  to 
Focoltone,  and  are  reproduced  in  a  swatch  book  for  easy 
selection  and  in  computer  design  software  extensions  for 
reproduction. 

Focoltone  uses  a  patented  arrangement  in  which  every 
color  is  part  of  a  sequence  of  15  colors  produced  by  any 
four  screens  of  CMYK  colors.  As  references.  Focoltone 
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Charts  show  lines  of  color  that  are  printers’  progressives. 
To  accommodate  lighter  or  darker  colors  resulting  from 
changing  printing  conditions,  Focoltone  provides  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  calculate  dot  gain  compensation  allowing  the 
color  to  remain  the  same,  even  on  newsprint,  so  that 
Focoltone  Color  can  be  reprinted  by  any  litho  printer  using 
standard  process  inks. 

According  to  Focoltone,  selection  from  its  color  range 
ensures  a  match  between  solid  and  process  color,  whereas 
colors  initially  selected  from  traditional  ink  mixing  systems 
run  the  risk  that  a  chosen  color  is  outside  the  gamut  of 
process  printing.  Each  swatch  book  comes  with  ink  mix¬ 
ing  formulas  and  screen  percentages. 

Focoltone  Newsprint  Charts  are  reprinted  every  six 
months.  Users  will  be  regularly  updated.  Dot  percentages 
of  each  of  the  763  colors  is  printed  on  the  charts. 

*  ♦  * 

TRUMATCH  INC.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  offers  the  Tru- 
match  System  for  four-color  matching  between  electronic 
color  representation  and  on-press  results.  It  is  based  on  a 
color  space  organization  in  even,  number-coded  steps 
corresponding  to  the  seven  colors  of  the  visible  spectrum 
in  a  balanced  gradation  of  hues  that  exploit  digital 
imagesetters’  ability  to  produce  color  values  in  1%  incre¬ 
ments.  A  designer  can  lighten  or  darken  colors  for  head¬ 
lines,  borders  and  backgrounds  without  changing  color 
families. 

A  Colorfinder  reference  book  allows  a  designer  to  disre¬ 
gard  differences  in  color  rendering  on  screen  and  in  ther¬ 
mal  proofs.  By  referring  to  the  Colorfinder,  the  user  can 
specify  any  of  more  than  2,000  colors,  assured  that  they 
can  be  output  by  any  digital  imagesetter  or  scanner  and 
accurately  printed  on  a  four-color  press  using  standard 
process  color  inks. 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  has  incorporated  the  Trumatch 
System  into  version  2.0  of  Photoshop  image  processing 
software  and  in  version  3.2  of  Illustrator  drawing  and 
illustration  software.  It  appears  as  a  four-color  selection 
mode  in  the  applications’  custom  color  picker.  When  used 
in  the  programs’  CMYK  editing  mode,  it  gives  direct 
access  to  Trumatch  four-color  process  values. 

t 

SCREEN  (USA),  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  has  added  the 
compact  and  modular  SG-20 10/2020  to  its  Direct  Scana- 
graph  scanner  series.  Described  as  a  powerful  entry-level 
scanner,  the  2010  input  and  laser  diode-based  2020  output 
units  feature  optional  links  to  Macintoshes,  PCs  and  work¬ 
stations.  The  2020’s  16"x25"  film  size  is  specifically  for 
newspaper  broadsheet  separations. 

The  80-2010/2020  features  a  simplified  version  of  the 
SG-618  control  panel,  semiautomatic  rotary  aperture  sys¬ 
tem  and  daylight  operation.  It  scans  reflection  and  trans¬ 
parency  copy  up  to  10"xl0.9".  Unsharp  masking  is  avail¬ 
able  to  improve  sharpness  for  poor  originals.  Output  is  at 
23.4  seconds  per  inch  for  all  screen  rulings  (65-150  Ipi  at 
standard  0®,  15®,  45®,  75®  angles).  Reproduction  scale  range 
is  20-600%  in  0.1%  increments  and  600-1,600%  in  1% 
increments,  with  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustment. 

An  advanced  feature  of  the  2020  is  its  multicolor 
recording  system,  which  makes  it  possible  to  produce  one- 
color,  simultaneous  two-color  and  simultaneous  four- 
color  separations  to  the  exact  size  needed.  Two  originals 
with  the  same  set-up  data  can  be  four-color  separated  at 
the  s^me  time. 

Options  include  the  CK-200  Image  Checker,  for  on¬ 
screen  preview  and  further  set-up  prior  to  committing  a 
scan  to  film,  the  Al-Setter,  which  automatically  corrects  a 
scan  set-up  based  on  initial  user-input  parameters,  a  SCSI 
port  to  link  the  scanner  to  desktop  computers  (in  TIFF, 
PICT  or  EPS  formats)  and,  for  a  large  number  of  color 
negative  original  scans,  the  ONC-1,  to  convert  negatives 


to  color  positives  for  output,  eliminating  the  need  to  make 
intermediate  color  prints  or  transparencies. 

■¥  *  * 

VARITYPER  INC.,  East  Hanover,  N.J.,  has  integrated 
several  new  products  into  its  systems,  optimized  its  Post¬ 
Script  screening,  increased  PostScript  processing  for  its 
Series  5000  imagesetters  and  announced  that  where  possi¬ 
ble  it  will  offer  system  solutions  based  on  customers’ 
existing  components  to  ease  their  migration  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  graphics  and  color. 

The  company  has  added  the  Optronics  ColorGetter  Plus 
drum  input  scanner  to  its  line  of  VariColor  Publishing 
Systems  (VPS)  products.  The  40%T  scanner  offers  high 
throughput  and  the  dynamic  range  afforded  by  photomul¬ 
tiplier  tubes.  It  scans  transparent  and  reflective  materials 
at  up  to  4064  dpi  over  image  areas  up  to  10"xl4"  in  a  single 
pass.  Scanning  speed  depends  on  resolution  chosen  and 
enlargement  factor.  The  scanner  is  interfaced  to  the 
VPS2000  Master  Workstation  and  can  be  combined  with 
the  RipLink  interface  to  high-end  color  systems. 

Through  an  OEM  arrangement  with  Agfa  Compu- 
graphic,  Varityper  is  offering  Agfa’s  3600  dpi  drum 
recorder  among  its  imagesetting  systems  as  the  5630 
Image  Recorder,  which  can  accurately  and  repeatably 
image  on  paper,  film  or  plate  material.  It  can  be  driven  by 
Varityper  Series  4000  or  Series  5000  Image  Controllers, 
which  can  drive  plain-paper  proofers  and  offer  full  docu¬ 
ment  buffering,  graphics  caching  and  remote  diagnostic 
support.  The  5630  images  fine  tints  and  halftones  in  a 
15.7"x22"  area  at  resolutions  of  1200, 2400  or  3600  dpi  (spot 
size  is  automatically  adjusted  to  optimize  results). 

A  third  new  VPS  product  is  the  Kodak  XL7700  dye 
sublimation  transfer  printer.  Accessed  by  a  chooser  level 
driver  in  the  Master  Workstation,  the  Varityper  7700P 
Contone  Workstation  Printer  produces  color  images  com¬ 
posed  in  most  Macintosh  applications,  which  can  serve  as 
color  comps  and  mock-ups,  presentation  materials  and 
“ball  park”  proofs  for  jobs  in  progress.  It  renders  color 
images  on  paper  or  transparency  material  in  about  four 
minutes.  Image  area  is  10.8''xl0.8". 

For  its  Series  40(X)  Image  Controllers,  new  software 
automatically  optimizes  the  accuracy-throughput  trade¬ 
off  in  using  the  Accurate  Screens  in  the  Adobe  Emerald 
RIP.  The  technology  permits  setting  halftones  at  tradi¬ 
tional  angles  used  in  high-end  color  systems,  with  moire 
patterns  controlled  by  the  accuracy  of  screen  angle  calcu¬ 
lation.  To  preserve  processing  time  and  enhance  through¬ 
put,  the  new  software  allows  a  user  to  specify  how  far 
calculations  should  move  the  objectionable  moire  toward 
or  beyond  the  edge  of  an  image.  Called  Automatic  Fine 
Tuning,  it  eliminates  the  user’s  need  to  calculate  required 
memory  allocation,  ensuring  that  processing  time  is  not 
slowed  by  safe  estimates  that  may  allocate  more  memory 
than  needed.  Accurate  Screens  can  be  set  to  three  accu¬ 
racy  levels  and,  for  black-and-white  photos  or  the  fastest 
processing,  it  can  be  turned  off.  The  user  can  also  override 
Automatic  Fine  Tuning. 

To  accommodate  customers’  existing  investments, 
Varityper  released  retrofittable  options  for  its  Series  4000 
and  Series  5000  systems  that  permit  the  ImageControllers 
to  be  used  with  most  front-end  systems  and  many  record¬ 
ers,  including  the  Agfa  SelectSet  5000,  most  ECRM  Pel- 
Boxes  and  several  Linotronic  models. 

The  Accelerator  II  for  the  Series  5000  system,  using 
Advanced  Micro  Devices’  29050  RISC  procesor,  offers  up 
to  a  50%  increase  in  speed  on  PostScript  documents, 
depending  on  job.  Also,  Varityper  said  its  level  3.4  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Series  5000  (free  to  level  3.3  users)  can  triple 
PostScript  processing  speed.  Both  the  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  can  be  retrofitted  to  all  Series  5000  systems.  Level 
3.4  software  is  required  for  use  of  the  Accelerator  II. 
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On  Im  cM  sinrif  side 


LEAF  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Southborough,  Mass. ,  has  rede¬ 
signed  its  Leafscan  45  high-resolution  desktop  scanner 
with  a  SCSI  port  for  fast  interfacing  to  SCSI-compatible 
computers,  enhanced  MacLeafscan  software  for  the 
Leafscan  35  and  45  scanners  and  introduced  LeafLink 
application  software. 

With  the  new  MacLeafscan,  images  can  be  scanned 
directly  into  Adobe  Photoshop.  The  software  comes  with 
the  Leafscan  35  and  45  for  use  with  Macintosh  computers. 
LeafLink  speeds  data  transfer  over  the  MacLeafNet  fiber 
optic  Token  Ring  local  area  network  for  Macintoshes. 

MacLeafNet  supports  data  transfer  of  up  to  5  MB/sec- 
ond  with  a  minimum  of  overhead,  allowing  large  blocks  of 
image  data  to  move  easily  across  the  network.  Users  can 
view  folders  or  files  residing  on  any  computer  or  fileserver 
on  the  network.  Networked  multiple  users  can  simulta¬ 
neously  transmit  fi'es.  The  network  supports  up  to  32 
nodes  as  far  as  a  kilometer  apart,  each  requiring  LeafLink 
application  software  and  a  MacLeafNet  LAN  card  in  a 
NuBus  slot. 

if  *  * 

ADVANCED  VISION  RESEARCH  INC.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  added  800dpi  and  600dpi  grayscale  and  color  mod¬ 
els  to  its  line  of  scanners,  using  a  proprietary  Resolution 
Engine  to  double  standard  300dpi  and  400dpi  linear  resolu¬ 
tions. 

AVR  3000  models  use  a  300dpi  optical  engine  with 
resolution  enhanced  to  600  dpi;  AVR  8000  models  offer 
800dpi  resolution  enhancement.  The  Resolution  Engine 
interpolates  information  between  the  dots  it  reads,  com¬ 
bing  that  information  with  the  scanned  dots.  The  engine  is 
a  hardware-software  device  that  relies  on  two  methods  of 
interpolation  for  speed  and  precision. 

Resolution  Engine  software  is  included  with  the  Scan- 
Pack  scanning  solutions  bundled  with  the  scanners.  For 
PC  users,  ScanPack  also  includes  menu-driven  scanner 
installation,  I/Sharp  image  sharpener,  EasyScan,  a  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  utility  for  scanning  from  within  any  application. 

In  addition  to  I/Sharp  and  the  Resolution  Engine,  Scan- 
Pack  for  Macintosh  users  features  the  Photoshop  plug-in 
module  and  the  AVR  ColorStudio  Scanner  Annex  for  fast 
interfacing  with  the  Adobe  and  Letraset  applications, 
Apple  System  7-compatible  EasyScan  for  scanner  opera¬ 
tion  from  within  any  application  and  scanning  to  disk  and 
JPEG-compatible  compression-decompression  (with 
optional  digital  scan  accelerator). 

AVR  8000  and  3000  Series  scanners  for  the  PC  or  PS/'2 
also  come  with  Micrografx’s  Picture  Publisher,  a  Win¬ 
dows  3.0-compatible  grayscale  and  color  image  editor, 
while  the  Mac-based  8000  scanners  come  with  a  complete 
Adobe  Photoshop  package  and  the  Mac-based  3000  units 
bundle  Adobe’s  Photoshop  LE  package  (upgradable  to  full 
Photoshop). 

Ik  «  Ik 

BARNEYSCAN  CORP.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  gang-scanning  option  and  system  software 
upgrade  for  its  CIS*4520  multi-format  transparency 
scanner.  For  gang  scans,  a  new  film  holder  with  four 
different  mounting  options  allows  users  to  scan  multiple 
35mm  or  2'/4"x2'/4"  transparencies  in  different  numbers  and 
combinations  in  the  time  needed  to  scan  one  4"x5''  image. 
The  scanned  images  can  be  individually  color  corrected. 

Operating  system  software  version  1.3,  free  to  regis¬ 
tered  CIS«4520  owners,  improves  scanning  through¬ 


put  by  20%  to  40%,  depending  on  light  intensity.  The  Mac- 
based  system  also  includes  CIS«Color  Access  separa¬ 
tion  software  and  Adobe  Photoshop  LE  for  image  editing 
and  retouching. 

♦  *  * 

HOWTEK  INC.,  Hudson,  N.H.,  introduced  the  Scan- 
master  D4000  drum  scanner  that  interfaces  to  both  PC  and 
Macintosh  platforms.  The  drum  scanner  from  Optronics 
captures  reflective  and  transparent  art  in  an  area  up  to 
10"xl0''  at  user-selectable  resolutions  ranging  from  50  to 
4000  dpi.  It  is  available  as  a  peripheral  product  and  as  an 
input  station  for  Howtek’s  Colorscan  electronic  prepress 
system. 

The  D4000’s  three  sensors  are  matched  photomultiplier 
Lubes  that  collect  RGB  color  in  12  bits  of  data  per  color  in 
one  pass,  achieving  a  dynamic  range  of  3.8  for  deeper 
shadow  detail  and  greater  highlights.  Its  interchangeable 
drum  design  affords  high  productivity  scanning  and  off¬ 
line  image  mounting. 

Howtek  also  brought  out  its  new  Colorscan  Composer 
600  Plus  and  1000  Plus  RIPs,  which  incorporate  Howtek’s 
new  high-speed  screening  techniques,  capable  of  process¬ 
ing  four-color  images  at  more  than  30  square  inches  per 
minute.  Existing  installations  can  upgrade  to  the  new 
RIPs. 

Also  introduced  were:  a  new  platform,  the  Hewlett- 
Packard  Vectra  486  with  16MB  RAM;  Scantronix  and 
other  drum  scanner  interfaces;  the  Colorfill  program,  for 
scanning  in  large  ad  layouts  and  working  on  the  entire 
page,  coloring  black  line  art  and  tinting  and  filling  with 
process  and  Pantone  colors  as  needed,  vignetting  and  point- 
to-point  masking;  page  assembly  with  snap-to  grids  and 
QuarkXPress  with  OPI  commenting;  the  Scanmaster  3  + 
flatbed  scanner,  an  H"xl7"  device  designed  with  a  lower 
noise  threshold  giving  an  interpolated  1 200dpi  scan  resolu¬ 
tion;  Agfa  9400  and  9800  and  Linotype-Hell  530  film 
recorders  available  with  the  Colorscan  system. 

*  *  * 

ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  has  introduced  the  Script- 
Setter  Series  of  Macintosh-  and  PC-compatible  imaging 
systems,  featuring  ECRM  PelBox  recorders  coupled  with 
an  ECRM  RIP. 

It  is  available  in  three  versions  that  cover  a  range  of 
PostScript  color  output  applications  with  various  speed, 
accuracy  and  resolution  requirements.  ScriptSetter  I, 
recording  at  47minute  at  1270  dpi,  can  output  high-quality 
type,  graphics,  tints  and  spot  color.  The  ScriptSetter  II  is 
twice  as  fast  at  the  same  resolution  and  can  handle  process 
color. 

For  higher  resolution  and  fine  color  separations  with 
screen  ruling  exceeding  200  Ipi,  the  ScriptSetter  III  is 
available.  It  has  a  speed  of  47minute  at  2540  dpi  resolu¬ 
tion,  or  87minute  at  1270  dpi. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

ALTSYS  CORP.,  Richardson,  Texas,  released  the  first 
Altsys  Xtras  add-on,  EPS  Exchange,  Macintosh  software 
for  easy  export  of  Aldus  Freehand  3.0  drawings  to  Adobe 
Illustrator  88/3.0.  Once  in  Illustrator,  files  can  be  edited 
like  other  Adobe  documents  but  retain  original  details. 

Other  Xtras  expected  this  year  are  an  Illustrator-to- 
Freehand  import  filter  and  a  filter  for  accurate  export  from 
Freehand  to  programs  like  MacDraw  and  SuperPaint. 
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FROM  NIKON 


When  we  introduced  our  first  desktop  Lower  price.  Faster  scanning.  Optionai  (516)  547-4355.  Or  cail  1-800-52-NIK0N 
scanner,  we  set  a  standard  by  which  aii  12-bit  operation.  Your  choice  of  GPiB  or  for  the  nearest  deaier. 

others  are  judged.  Now,  with  the  new  SCSt  interfaces.  A  compiete  setection  of 
Nikon  LS-3510AF.  we've  managed  to  set  film  holders  including  ones  for  free-rotation 
an  even  higher  standard  by  bringing  you  a  and  strip  film.  At  a  new,  lower  price.  Nikon, 
better,  faster  35mm  scanner.  For  less.  Our  standards  are  hard  to  beat 
Better  control.  First  we  improved  color  For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
scanning  capability.  The  new  LS-3510AF  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Dept.  82,  101 
offers  you  the  option  of  either  standard  8-  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore,  NY  11706, 
bit  or  true  12-bit  scanning  for  even  greater 
color  resolution. 


j 

Bundled  with  PhotoStyler 


for  Windows  3.0 


onions:  Photoshop  or 


ColorStudio  tor  MAC 


applications. 


Next,  we  added  Autofocus 


which  automatically  pro 


vtdes  the  sharpest  image  for 


each  scan  regardless  of  the 


type  of  mount  used.  The  scan 


ner  also  adapts  to  a 


wider  range  of  film 
oce 
d  “ 

each  manufacturer’s 
film  as  it's  first  scanned.  Then  it  automat! 
cally  corrects  for  gamma  and  color  balance 
and  stores  all  that  information  in  its  memo 
ry.  A  feature  available  only  from  Nikon. 

Faster  scans.  With  the  LS-3510AF, 
you  can  complete  an  8.3MB  (2048  x  1365 
pixels)  scan  suitable  for  full 
page,  133  line  screen 
reproduction  incluaing 
Autofocus  and  other 
corrections  in  under  : 

110  seconds. 

New  SCSI  Interface. 

A  SCSI  interface  is  now 
available  for  direct  connec 
tion  to  a  variety  of  desktop 
computers  and  workstations 
Automatic  Operation.  For  high  volume 
scanning  requiring  unattended  operation, 
an  optional  Auto-feeder  will  be  available  It 
can  scan  up  to  3(X)  slides  unattended. 


THE  LS-3SWAF  SCANNER. 

A  HiGHER  STANDARD  OF 
QUAUTY,  SPEED 
AND  ECONOMY, 
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PholoSyler,  Windows,  Photoshop  CoHxStudio.  MacinKeh  are  trademarks  of  their  respectm  companies. 
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has  suffered  through  much  of  the 
year,  Kramer  said,  and  it  was  partic¬ 
ularly  hurt  when  its  second-biggest 
retail  advertiser,  the  Carter  Hawley 
Hale  outlet  Emporium,  went  into 
Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  protection. 

Still,  Kramer  said  the  paper  is  not 
worried  about  ad  competition  from 
Parade.  “I  don’t  really  think  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  Image  in  the  long, 
long  run  really  depends  on  national 
advertising.” 

Two  Sunday  magazines  in  a  news¬ 
paper  is  much  more  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  Far  more  typically. 
Parade  or  USA  Weekend  comes  in  to 
replace  a  shuttered  local  magazine. 
Both  major  national  magazines  have 
flourished  at  the  same  time  local 
magazines  have  languished. 

Parade’s  circulation  of  about  35 
million  is  spread  over  approximately 
340  newspapers,  triple  the  number  it 
had  in  1980. 

USA  Weekend,  which  changed  from 
Family  Weekly  in  1985,  is  neck-and- 
neck  with  Parade  in  the  number  of 
newspapers,  having  picked  up  333 
with  a  total  circulation  of  nearly  16 
million. 

From  color  to 
colorful  writing 

The  success  of  both  major  national 
magazines  has  encouraged  some 
home-grown  Sunday  magazines  to 
adopt  their  similar  editorial  mixes  of 
numerous,  often  smaller,  illustrations 
and  short,  tightly  written  stories. 

Other  editors  continue  to  insist  on 
longer  pieces  with  the  heft  of  a  tradi¬ 
tional  magazine  article. 

Whatever  editorial  philosophy  is 
adopted,  writing  style — like  color — is 
an  important  part  of  Sunday  magazine 
lore. 

Once  the  writing  in  newspaper  Sun- 
I'uy  magazines  was  far  more  colorful 
than  the  run-of-paper.  At  a  time  when 
the  inverted  pyramid  was  dogma, 
Sunday  magazine  articles  stretched 
out,  examining  the  serious  and  the 
frivolous  in  new  and  different  ways. 

It  is  no  accident  that  much  of  1960s 
New  Journalism  can  be  traced  to  a 
newspaper  Sunday  magazine,  the  old 
New  York  Herald  Tribune's  New 
York. 

Over  the  years,  many  Pulitzer 
Prizes  for  reporting  or  photojournal¬ 
ism  were  awarded  for  work  that  ap¬ 
peared  not  in  ROP,  but  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines. 

Even  recently,  Dave  Barry  won  a 
Pulitzer  for  commentary  based  on  a 
column  that  is  almost  always  run  in 


the  magazine,  if  a  newspaper  has  one. 

Indeed,  it  is  writing  that  Sunday 
magazine  editors  almost  invariably 
cite  as  their  product’s  most  important 
contribution  to  the  newspaper,  but, 
like  its  color,  that  contribution  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  magazine. 

“We’ve  lost  our  uniqueness.  There 
is  magazine  writing  throughout  all  of 
the  paper  now,”  said  Denis  Gosselin, 
editor  of  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine. 

Gosselin  and  other  editors  em¬ 
phasize  that  Sunday  magazine  pieces 
must  be  more  than  long,  orphaned, 
articles. 

“Too  often  magazines  were  for  the 
stories  that  couldn’t  find  a  place  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  newspaper,”  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  Magazine  editor 
Brian  Dickerson  said. 

One  still  unique  magazine  contribu¬ 
tion  is  fiction,  which  both  the  Free 
Press  and  Tribune  magazines,  among 
others,  run  quite  frequently.  To 
encourage  it,  the  Tribune  sponsors 
$5,000  “Heartland”  awards  for  fic¬ 
tion. 

In  recent  months,  Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine  also  has  leaned  to  medita¬ 
tions  on  overlooked  everyday  totems, 
such  as  the  grocery  cart  or  Chicago’s 
ubiquitous  apartment  back  porches. 

A  cover  story  about  the  predatory 
instincts  —  and  practices  —  of  the 
common  house  cat  spurred  literally 
hundreds  of  letters,  many  of  them 
from  outraged  pet  lovers. 

“I  wanted  to  make  the  book  really 
eclectic,”  Gosselin  explained.  “I  want 
to  explore  conceptual  topics  like  work 
or  family  or  luck,  things  like  that.” 

Like  many  editors,  Gosselin  favors 
running  at  least  one  long  feature:  “I 
still  think  you’ve  got  to  have  that 
heavy  piece.  You  don’t  want  to  cheat 
your  reader.” 

To  Dallas  Times  Herald  executive 
editor  Ralph  Langer  it  is  precisely 
that  “cover  story”  that  can  be  a 
newspaper  magazine’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution. 

Tropic  executive  editor  Tom 
Shroder  said  the  Miami  Herald’s 
magazine  has  a  simple  standard  for 
stories. 

“What  we  want  to  do  is  grab  the 
readers  by  their  shirt  collar  and  pull 
them  into  the  story,”  he  said.  “We’re 
constantly  asking  if  a  reader  would  be 
compelled  to  read  a  particular  story.” 

Shroder  also  does  not  mind  going 
long. 

“We’ve  insisted  all  along  on  having 
a  full,  magazine-length  story,  with 
enough  length  for  scenes,  dialogue, 
development.  It  takes  a  lot  of  space  to 
develop  character.” 

Moving  upscale 

If  Shroder’s  Tropic  is  soldiering  on 
with  unstapled  newsprint,  it  is  also 


true  that,  despite  gloomy  forecasts, 
several  newspapers  continue  to  up¬ 
grade  their  magazines. 

The  most  notable  example,  of 
course,  is  the  newly  redesigned  Los 
Angeles  Times  Magazine,  unveiled 
last  spring. 

Page  size,  shrunk  six  years  ago, 
increased  more  than  two  inches,  or 
about  the  size  of  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  the  industry  standard  for 
success.  Articles  also  were  length¬ 
ened,  and  intended  to  be  deeper. 

Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  under¬ 
went  a  similar  redesign  in  1990.  The 
old  Sunday  title  was  scrapped  and  the 
size  and  shape  changed  to  be  bigger 
than  a  free-standing  insert. 

“I  liked  the  old  big  book  with  the 
old  title,”  Gosselin  said. 

The  Tribune  is  profitable,  Gosselin 
said,  which  puts  it  among  a  relative 
elite  that  includes  magazines  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Boston  Globe, 
Miami  Herald  and  Seattle  Times. 

There  are  also  small  signs  other 
newspapers  may  be  looking  to 
upgrade,  says  a  hopeful  Fred  Mann. 

“The  Buffalo  News,  for  example,  is 
one  of  several  small  magazines  that 
recently  upgraded  to  rotogravure. 
The  Albuquerque  Journal  started  a 
monthly  called  Sage.  The  magazine  at 
the  Hartford  Courant,  which  has  a 
new  commitment  from  a  new  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  showing  some  signs  of  life,” 
said  Mann,  editor  of  Inquirer  Maga¬ 
zine  in  Philadelphia. 

“I  have  a  feeling,”  he  added,  “we 
Sunday  magazines  are  not  at  death’s 
door.” 


Image-ln-Color 

Minneapolis-based  Image-In  Inc. 
has  introduced  Image-In-Color,  a 
Windows  3.0,  24-bit  color  image  pro¬ 
cessing  application.  Functions 
include  adjustable  airbrushing,  clon¬ 
ing  stamp,  smudge,  image  text  anno¬ 
tation,  composition,  masking  and 
automasking,  filtering,  gradient  and 
flood  fill,  color  correction  and  separa¬ 
tion.  It  supports  a  range  of  color  mod¬ 
els  using  color-reduction  algorithms 
with  full  control  over  color  map  satu¬ 
ration,  brightness,  contrast  and  other 
functions. 

Image-In  offers  gray  component 
replacement,  undercolor  removal  and 
dot  gain  compensation.  Testing  and 
calibration  of  algorithms  was  carried 
out  in  collaboration  with  Agfa. 

It  supports  popular  scanners,  Win¬ 
dows  3.0-compatible  printers  and 
multiple  file  formats.  Virtual  memory 
allows  creation  of  files  larger  than 
available  RAM. 
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are  scanned  into  a  database  and  elec¬ 
tronically  stripped  into  position.  The 
output  device  produces  complete  full- 
page  negatives. 

Modern/electronic  assembly  with 
color  retouching.  In  addition  to  elec¬ 
tronic  assembly,  this  scenario  offers  a 
full  range  of  color  retouching  ca¬ 
pabilities — airbrush  functions,  color 
correcting,  tonal  flexibility,  and 
more. 

Macintosh-based  system.  Such  a 
system  uses  a  Truvel  or  Nikon  scan¬ 
ner,  for  example,  feeding  into  a 
Macintosh  Ilfx  running  color  image- 
manipulation  software  such  as  Adobe 
Photoshop  or  Letraset  ColorStudio. 
The  Mac  sends  TIFF  (a  file  format) 
images  to  another  Mac  running 
QuarkXPress  or  Aldus  PageMaker 
page-design  software.  The  fully  pagi¬ 
nated  layouts  with  text  are  then  saved 
as  EPS  files  and  sent  to  any  Postscript 
output  device. 

This  type  of  system  is  relatively 
inexpensive  and  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  with  regard  to 
input  and  output  devices.  If,  for 
instance,  you  already  own  an  ECRM, 
you  could  add  the  SCSI  option  and 
RIP  your  files  to  it.  For  slightly 
higher-  quality  color  scans,  Optronics 
makes  a  nice  midrange  drum  scanner 
and  output  device  which  can  interface 
to  a  Mac-based  system. 

There  are  some  issues  to  be  aware 
of  here.  Today  the  speed  with  which 
the  EPS  files  are  RIPped  and  imaged 
is  substantially  slower  than  the  time  it 
takes  to  perform  similar  functions  on 
a  high-end  system.  There  have  been 
tremendous  speed  improvements  in 
the  Macintosh  hardware  as  they  come 
out  with  faster  and  faster  co-process¬ 
ing  boards  and  chips. 

Quality  always  seems  to  be  brought 
up  in  these  discussions.  1  have  seen 
some  very  good  results  from  a 
desktop  system  when  printed  on 
newsprint.  Obviously  at  the  higher 
screen  rulings  there  is  a  more  notice¬ 
able  reduction  in  image  quality.  This 
is  caused  by  the  resolution  limitations 
of  low-end  scanners. 

If  you  can  accept  the  quality  and 
time  constraints,  it  is  possible  to 
assemble  a  Mac-based  color  produc¬ 
tion  system  using  off-the-shelf  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  that  will  ade¬ 
quately  meet  the  needs  of  many  small 
to  midsize  papers. 

For  many,  the  Mac-based  system  is 
not  going  to  provide  a  total  answer. 
The  highest  level  of  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  will  undoubtably  be  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  combines  high-end  and 


Macintosh  technologies. 

To  illustrate  that  principle,  this  is 
the  system  currently  running  at  the 
Star-Ledger. 

We  are  gearing  up  to  print  live 
deadline  color  as  soon  as  our  new 
plant  in  Montville  comes  fully  on  line 
with  TKS  keyless  offset  presses  early 
next  year.  Our  current  system  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Scitex  production  system 
with  a  Smart  Scanner  for  input,  a 
Prisma  workstation  for  page  assem¬ 
bly  and  color  correction,  a  microAs- 
sembler  workstation  and  an  Iris  3000 
ink  jet  digital  proofer. 

This  equipment  is  interfaced 
through  a  gateway  to  an  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  of  Macintosh  computers  run¬ 
ning  Visionary,  QuarkXPress  and 
other  page-design  software  packages. 
These  Macs  reside  in  both  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  art  departments. 
The  production  system  works  as  a 
service  bureau  for  the  two  art  depart¬ 
ments.  We  scan  in  their  art  and  send 
them  low-resolution  images  to  work 
with  for  design  purposes,  then  swap 
out  the  low-res  for  high  resolution 
when  the  file  is  passed  back  to  the 
main  system  for  output. 

We  also  have  the  AP  Leaf  picture 
desk  installed  and  interfaced  directly 
to  the  production  system  through  a 
standard  GPIB  interface. 

Another  feature  we  have  is  a  direct 
RS-232  interface  to  our  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  system.  This  will  allow  for  a  page 
built  and  edited  on  the  Harris  system 
to  be  transferred  to  the  color  produc¬ 
tion  system,  where  color  images  can 
be  dropped  into  windows.  Completed 
pages  can  then  be  sent  to  the  press 
sites. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  you 
will  face  in  searching  for  a  color  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  variety  of  solutions  avail¬ 
able.  You  have  to  sort  out  what  works 
for  you.  Remember,  technology  makes 
it  possible,  but  people  make  it  work.  1 
hope  that  through  all  the  difficulties 
the  color  world  presents,  you  will  still 
find  the  enjoyment  that  1  have  in  the 
exciting  challenge  it  offers. 


Two  dailies  get 
“PostScript  solution” 
from  Monotype 

The  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Gazette 
installed  the  first  Monotype  Image- 
Master  5000  drum  recorder,  sold 
through  an  OEM  agreement  with 
Agfa,  which  developed  it  as  its  Select- 
Set  5000.  It  is  part  of  a  Gazette  con¬ 
tract  for  Monotype’s  “PostScript 
solution.” 

The  Gazette  configuration  com¬ 
prises  three  Macintosh-based  PS2000 
RIPs  (software  PostScript  interpre¬ 
ters)  coupled  with  three  dual  120MB 
Page  Buffers,  an  8x8  LaserPlex  multi¬ 
plexer  and  the  ImageMaster  5000. 

The  paper  is  also  upgrading  its 
Monotype  Series  3  RIPs  and  Express 
to  Monotype’s  modular  LaserBus 
networking  system.  It  allows  up  to  16 
low-resolution  output  devices  to 
reside  on  one  LaserBus  channel.  The 
multiplexer  supports  up  to  eight 
LaserBus  channels  and  Monotype 
Series  3  and  PS2000  and  PS4000  RIPs. 
It  can  be  configured  for  any  RIP  to 
drive  any  combination  of  Monotype 
imagesetter/proof  printer. 

For  its  PS2()()0  RIPs,  the  Gazette 
uses  three  Dash  30fx  workstations 
from  Sixty  Eight  Thousand  Inc.  (a 
50Mhz  accelerated  Mac  Ilfx  mother¬ 
board  upgradable  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  proprietary  SCSI  2  and  Motoro¬ 
la’s  68040  processors).  When  run  in 
double-compress  mode,  one  page  buf¬ 
fer  disk  can  receive  a  job  from  a  RIP 
and  store  it  temporarily  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  disk  outputs  the  previous  job  to 
the  recorder. 

The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun  contracted 
with  Monotype  for  a  PostScript  solu¬ 
tion  consisting  of  a  PS2000  RIP  run¬ 
ning  on  a  Dash  3()fx  with  dual  120MB 
Page  Buffers  and  outputting  on  an 
ExpressMaster  1016. 

The  ExpressMaster  film  recorder 
images  screen  rulings  up  to  120  lines 
per  inch  with  a  25-micron  spot  from  a 
helium-neon  laser. 


Precision  ICC  software  from  Kodak 


Input  Color  Calibration  (ICC)  has 
been  added  to  Kodak’s  Precision 
tools.  It  enhances  scanned  image 
input  and  Kodak  Prophecy  (P.  28C) 
productivity  by  converting  RGB  scan 
data  into  Prophecy’s  uvL  color  refer¬ 
ence  space  and  storing  the  data. 

ICC  complem.ents  Kodak  Precision 
Imagesetter  Linearization  software. 
Calibration  is  needed  because  Proph¬ 
ecy  supports  different  input  and  out¬ 
put  devices.  ICC  consists  of  software 
and  three  Q-60  calibrated  test  targets 
with  known  color  and  grayscale  val¬ 


ues.  Targets  are  scanned  and  data 
saved  in  TIFF.  Launched  on  the 
Macintosh,  ICC  then  compares  TIFF 
RGB  test-patch  values  to  “known 
colorimetric  values”  of  Prophecy’s 
uvL  reference  and  creates  a  precision 
transform  table. 

The  table  is  downloaded  to  Proph¬ 
ecy  and  stored  as  a  scanner-identified 
file.  Subsequent  scans  from  the  same 
scanner  are  processed  through  the  PT 
table  before  display  on  Prophecy’s 
color  workstation.  Files  can  be 
created  for  any  scanners  used. 
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black — printer  themselves.  Papers 
employ  a  number  of  methods  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  black  printer,  but  there  is  no 
standard  approach. 

Electronic  pagination  systems  have 
a  head  start  because  they  can  rely  on 
certain  computer  programs  to  create 
the  printer.  Most  conventional  shops, 
however,  try  varied  exposures  of  the 
cyan  or  magenta  bromide  to  create 
the  black  printer.  This  may  seem 
simple  but  the  combination  of  the  four 
colors  is  extremely  delicate,  espe¬ 
cially  when  printing  on  huge  non- 
heatset  offset  presses  with  standard 
newsprint. 

The  separations  themselves  are  the 
biggest  problem  here,  according  to 
Neville.  He  said  the  technology  used 
for  remote  scanning  is  “so  far  behind 
other  color  technology,”  and  photog¬ 
raphers  are  “using  it  under  adverse 
conditions.” 

Neville  added  that  “most  photogra¬ 
phers  don’t  understand  scanning  and 
color  theory,”  and  that  software  such 
as  Adobe  Photoshop  is  used  “to  cali¬ 
brate  the  photos  for  the  color.”  At 
Newsday,  photos  arriving  over  AP- 
Leaf,  Nikon  and  Reuters  picture 
desks  are  printed  on  presses  that  give 
a  30%  gain. 

For  the  non-electronic  production 
department,  another  major  problem  is 
misregister  caused  by  bromides’  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  climatic  conditions:  The 
printer  for  one  color  in  a  photo  may 
come  out  of  a  laser  photo  machine  at  a 
different  size  than  printers  for  the 
other  two  colors.  It  is  hard  enough 
keeping  a  newspaper  press  in  register, 
let  alone  dealing  with  plates  that  will 
never  be  in  register  because  of  the 
original  art. 

What  is  the  best  way  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  deal  with  these  problems? 
They  must  start  at  the  source,  the 
wire  services,  where  they  have  to 
make  clear  their  demands.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  papers  are  now  creating  a 
Leafax  users  group  that  hopes  to  pin¬ 
point  the  major  issues  that  need  to  be 
resolved. 

For  example,  Norkett  contended 
that  they  need  “trained  operators 
who  specialize  in  scanning.”  He  also 
noted  that  “the  newer  picture  desks 
that  receive  the  transmitted  photos 
allow  the  operators  to  adjust  in¬ 
dividual  .  .  .  midtones,  highlights 
and  shadows  rather  than  global 
adjustments  that  affect  the  entire 
photo’s  range.” 

He  said  AFP  photos  of  the  French 
Open  he  received  while  at  the  Na¬ 


tional  “had  better  saturation  of  color, 
cleaner  whites,  and  more  contrast  and 
sharpness. 

“1  doubt  if  it  was  the  digital  rather 
than  analog  format,  but  rather  the 
equipment  and  the  operator.  More 
than  likely  they  shot  chromes  [slides] 
and  the  London  office  had  experi¬ 
enced  operators,”  he  concluded. 

Lon  Cooper  was  a  little  more  gener¬ 
ous  and  optimistic.  “The  wire  ser¬ 
vices  have  made  such  a  tremendous 
gain,  in  both  quality  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  transmit  the  photo,  1  would 
have  to  say  I’m  impressed  with  what 
they  have  done  and  look  forward  to 
future  changes.”  said  the  electronic 
imaging  manager  at  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  (which  has  begun  using  new 
software  in  PhotoStream  tests,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  AP). 

Needless  to  say,  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  demanding  more  color  and 
better  quality.  Until  some  of  these 
critical  issues  are  addressed,  there 
still  will  be  many  a  photo  editor 
scrambling  to  get  a  color  photo  into 
the  paper  on  deadline. 

SciNet  gets  fiber 

Scitex  America  introduced  its 
SciNet/Fiber  local  area  network  to 
increase  Scitex  systems’  efficiency. 
Using  fiber  optics  based  on  Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface  standards,  it  is 
particularly  useful  for  linking  installa¬ 
tions  on  different  floors  or  in  different 
buildings. 

The  optical  LAN  supports  up  to  5(X) 
stations  connected  in  a  ring  with  a 
circumference  of  up  to  60  miles  and 
allows  24  stations  to  communicate 
simultaneously  without  performance 
degradation,  translating  to  “incredi¬ 
ble  savings  at  deadline,”  according  to 
Scitex. 

SciNet/Fiber  bandwidth  capacity  is 
lOOMbits/second.  Scitex  said  its  data 
transfer  rate  is  “at  least  50%  better 
than  other  networks.”  It  can  be  easily 
integrated  with  existing  SciNet/LAN 
networks,  with  systems  merged 
transparently  into  one  network. 

Three  dailies  order 
Microcolor  systems 

The  Lewiston  (Maine)  Daily  Sun, 
Washington  Times  and  Press-Courier 
of  Oxnard,  Calif.,  have  ordered 
Microcolor  automated  ink  key  con¬ 
trol  systems  from  Graphics  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc. 

Microcolor  systems,  which  install 
on  papers’  existing  presses,  reduce 
both  the  printed  waste  prior  to 
achieving  saleable  color  and  the 
staffing  needed  to  run  presses. 


Imager 

(Continued  from  page  14C) 

CGI  originated  as  the  Sheet  Fed 
Dept,  at  the  Free  Press  Standard. 
Spun  off  from  the  paper  20  years  ago, 
it  is  owned  and  operated  by  Free 
Press  publisher  Maynard  Buck  Jr. 

Reporting  nothing  more  than  rou¬ 
tine  service,  CGI  averages  three  to 
four  200'xl8"  rolls  of  film  per  week 
through  the  unit,  amounting  to  more 
than  45  metro  and  tabloid-size  page 
films  daily.  Used  for  output  from  a 
Coddbarrett  TintPrep  system,  the 
imager  generates  films  used  to  make 
plates  for  CGI’s  59  web  press  units 
and  five  sheet-fed  presses. 

The  1446-dpi  unit  creates  100-  and 
133-lpi  screens.  It  can  electronically 
integrate  text,  simple  and  complex 
color  and  cartoon  art  on  one  set  of 
page  films.  Along  with  TintPrep,  CGI 
uses  Compugraphic  8400  and  Compu- 
graphic  IV  modular  composition  sys¬ 
tems  with  telecommunications  links, 
as  well  as  Macintosh-based  Page¬ 
Maker  software  from  Aldus  Corp. 

According  to  Buck,  CGI  will  be 
adding  an  automatic  plate  scanner 
and  a  Telecolor  closed-loop  press 
register  system. 

GMI  closes 
color  control  loop 

Graphics  Microsystems  Inc.,  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  has  connected  the 
Microcolor  automated  ink  key  con¬ 
trol  console  and  the  Cosar  AutoSmart 
scanning  densitometer  to  create 
closed-loop  technology  that  samples 
ink  density  in  both  the  image  area  and 
the  color  bars  to  control  color  quality. 

Data  measured  by  the  AutoSmart 
at  preselected  locations  is  sent  to  the 
Autocolor  computer  for  comparison 
with  ink  densities  of  the  color  OK 
sheet.  Recommended  ink  zone 
changes  to  match  the  sheet  are  dis¬ 
played  with  trend  and  density  data. 
Based  on  trend  analysis,  an  operator 
can  make,  modify  or  ignore  recom¬ 
mended  changes. 


Aldus  Effects 

Aldus  Corp.’s  new  Gallery  Effects, 
Vol.  1 :  Classic  Art,  customizable  spe¬ 
cial-effects  filters  (i.e..  Charcoal, 
Emboss)  for  color/grayscale  bitmap 
images,  can  be  directly  applied  from 
within  Macintosh  graphics  programs 
supporting  plug-in  filters. 
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The  all-new  Mercury  newspapef  press 
has  landed.  And  it’s  going  to  change 
your  idea  of  how  colorful,  sharp,  and 
fast  a  4-page  press  can  be. 

Mercury  is  a  single-width  offset  press 
that  runs  at  speeds  u^d  to  30,000  papers 
per  hour.  Its  modular  design  allows 
you  to  rearrange  or  add  printing 
couples  as  your  production  needs 
change,  with  unit  possibilities  ranging 
from  the  standard  two-inker  unit  to  a 
four-high  tower,  with  any  combination 
of  full  units  and  color  decks  in 
between.  , 

Unique  operating  features  include  a 
cassette-based  paper  loading  system 
that  makes  roll  loading  a  snap  even 
for  One  person.  Narrow  plate  gaps 
eliminate  the  traditional  reel  rod  lock¬ 
up  for  faster,  easier  plate  changes.  And 
Mercury’s  JF-25C  combination  folder 
makes  short  work  of  broadsheet, 
tabloid,  magazine,  and  digest-size 
products,  expanding  your  commercial 
printing  capabilities.  Mercury  can  also 
be  outfitted  with  a  host  of  optional 
equipment  that  lets  you  tailor  the  press 
specifically  to  your  operation. 

Mercury  has  landed,  and  it’s  hit  the 
ground  running. 

If  you’re  ready  for  the  red  t^t  Mercury 
press,  call  your  Heidelberg  Harris 
representative  today  for  more 
information  and  a  color  brochure. 


The  first  name  in  presses. 

The  last  word  in  web. 

Heidelberg  Harris  Incorporated 
121  Broadway 

Dover,  New  Hampshire  03920-3290 
Telephone:  603-749-6600  Fax:  603-749-3301 


Network 

(Continued  from  page  IC) 


after  they  arrived  The  number  of  net¬ 
work  color  ads  the  papers  can  run  will 
depend  “on  whether  we  have  four- 
color  on  the  fronts  of  all  sections," 
said  Beihoff. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  the 
agency  is  waiting  to  see  how  much 
color  advertising  is  available  for  its 
market.  He  said  presence  in  a  market 
like  San  Francisco  could  make  the 
network  that  much  more  attractive. 

SFNA  will  be  somewhat  limited 
until  all  three  plants  can  run  at  full 
color  capacity. 

“We’ll  probably  have  a  couple  of 
pages  open  during  the  week  and  a  lot 
more  on  Sundays,  when  we  do  pre¬ 
runs,”  said  Beihoff. 


The  Examiner  has  had  color  for 
some  time  already,  but  Beihoff  said 
the  morning  Chronicle  is  “starting  to 
run  color  .  .  .  now  that  all  three 
plants  are  up,”  citing  excellent  four- 
color  work  on  the  entertainment  sec¬ 
tion  cover  a  few  days  earlier.  The  last 
plant  came  on  line  in  August. 

The  network  may  strike  gold  in 
California,  which  has  a  half-dozen 
flexo-printed  papers — two  in  the  Bay 
area,  two  in  the  Central  Valley,  one 
on  the  coast  and  another  south  in 
Long  Beach.  Alan  Truax,  who  has 
worked  at  three  McClatchy  group 
properties,  is  now  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Fresno  Bee,  where  the  18- 
unit  MAN  Roland  Flexoman  press 
may  be  that  manufacturer’s  premier 
installation. 

In  early  September  Truax  said  that 
Fresno  had  yet  to  apply  for  network 
membership  because  it  was  still  test¬ 
ing  its  press,  which  was  expected  to 
be  fully  operational  in  October. 

“Once  we  get  up  and  running,  then 
we’ll  certainly  send  them  some  of  our 
[test]  materials  and  see  if  we  can 
join,”  he  said. 

Truax  was  earlier  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  an  offset  member  of  the 
network.  A  year-and-a-half  ago  he 
moved  to  Fresno  from  Modesto, 
which  has  been  running  its  Goss  Flex- 
oliner  for  about  two  years.  “I  had 
contacted  the  Four-Color  Network  in 
Modesto  when  we  first  went  on  line 
with  flexo,  just  before  I  left,”  said 


Truax. 

The  network  should  be  happy  to 
have  Modesto.  It  took  first,  second 
and  third  places  this  spring  in  the 
Publications/Commerical  process 
category  in  the  Flexo  Technical  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Annual  Awards  Competi¬ 
tion,  which  it  had  entered  for  the  first 
time.  The  Modesto  Bee  had  already 
received,  run  and  returned  its  test 
package  by  early  September. 

Production  director  Allan  Six  cited 
“pretty  good  success”  running  the 
test.  Modesto  prints  on  NAPP  plates, 
using  8.''-line  screens  for  color. 

“We  try  to  adhere  to  SNAP  specifi¬ 
cations  wherever  we  can,  trying  not 
to  be  too  different  from  offset  printing 
characteristics,”  said  Six. 

Modesto’s  advertising  director, 
Gary  Moore,  said  the  Bee  is  “seri¬ 
ously  considering”  involvement  in 
the  network,  calling  it  “good  for  the 


industry,  good  for  the  advertiser.” 
Moore,  who  has  worked  at  offset- 
printed  newspapers,  called  Modes¬ 
to’s  color  quality  excellent  and  said 
he  is  encouraged  that  the  network  is 
looking  at  flexo. 

In  the  current  climate,  most  news¬ 
paper  executives  would  probably  be 
happy  with  Six’s  headaches.  Report¬ 
ing  positive  advertiser  response  to 
Modesto’s  color.  Six  said,  “Our  color 
ads  continually  run  over  budget.  It 
kind  of  makes  it  a  little  difficult  for  us, 
for  planning  purposes.” 

But  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  running 
all  the  requested  color,  and  printing 
good  color  carries  its  own  risk;  higher 
advertiser  expectations.  Almost  para¬ 
doxically,  Six  attributed  ad  write-offs 
to  superior  rather  than  poor  color 
reproduction. 

“We  are  asked  for  advertising 
write-offs  [for  reasons]  that  would  be 
very  minimal  and  would  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  write-off  at  some  of  these 
other  [area]  newspapers,”  said  Six. 
“So  it  seems  as  if  the  flexo  process 
has  raised  the  hurdle  for  us  —  that 
advertisers  expect  more  from  us 
now.” 

“It’s  kind  of  indicative  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  we  get  and  what  the  advertisers 
feel  about  it,”  he  concluded. 

Protecting  color, 
achieving  consistency 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  advertising 
director  Ron  Miller  said  his  paper, 
too,  is  proud  of  its  Motterflex’s 


“exceptional”  color  reproduction. 
As  for  the  Four-Color  Network,  how¬ 
ever,  he  said  that,  while  a  solicitation 
to  join  had  been  received,  the  paper 
was  checking  with  others  to  see  what 
business  is  coming  through  the  net¬ 
work. 

Moreover,  he  said,  the  paper  is 
waiting  and  watching  “to  see  who’s 
involved  in  it  and  what  kind  of  work 
they’re  doing.”  Miller’s  comments 
reflect  a  sensitive  area  for  flexo  news¬ 
papers:  a  proprietary,  protective 
pride  in  their  best  work  that  not  only 
relates  to  the  Four-Color  Network 
but  more  generally  to  adoption  of 
standards  of  flexo  reproduction. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
maintain  that  same  level  of  quality 
and  .  .  .  make  sure  that  the  group 
that  we’re  involved  in  maintains  that 
level  of  quality  too,”  said  Miller, 
adding  that  “we  don’t  want  to  get 
pulled  down”  by  lower  standards. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  effort  to  define 
color  standards  for  flexo  inks  has 
been  a  source  of  controversy,  irrita¬ 
tion  and  misunderstanding  for  some 
time.  It  seeks  to  arrive  at  standard 
colors  so  that  advertisers  know  what 
to  work  with  and  expect,  and  to  select 
hues  with  which  printers  can  achieve 
a  proper  gray  balance.  Flexo  users,  of 
course,  want  to  see  little  or  nothing 
sacrificed  in  the  way  of  flexo  colors’ 
vibrancy  and  appeal.  (ANPA  ink  cer¬ 
tification  is  again  on  the  program  of 
the  Newspaper  Flexo  Users  Group, 
meeting  next  week  in  Portland, 
Maine.) 

Modesto’s  Allan  Six  noted  the 
long-standing  concern  that  flexo  col¬ 
ors  not  be  compromised  to  conform  to 
existing  standard  offset  colors. 

“That  was  one  of  the  hang-ups  for  a 
long  time  with  Gannett  —  from  talk¬ 
ing  with  them  and  with  their  Four- 
Color  Network  —  that  flexo  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  worst  of  their  offset.” 

He  said  the  network  had  been  wary 
of  admitting  flexo  papers,  “fearful  of 
advertisers  coming  back  and  asking 
for  credits  on  offset  work.” 

“So  you  have  this  push  to  try  to 
degrade  it,”  Six  said  of  flexo.  “I’m 
not  sure  that’s  best  for  the  newspaper 
industry.  If  we  have  a  good,  high- 
quality  printing  process,  then  we 
should  go  with  that  and  try  to  improve 
offset.” 

Another  feature  of  flexo  advanced 
by  proponents  is  its  consistency, 
which  Six  sees  as  a  major  strength  of 
the  process.  “You  will  have  very  little 
variation,  from  press  to  press,  from 
day  to  day,”  he  said. 

Problems  that  have  arisen  in  the 
maturing  of  flexo  technology  have 
occasioned  skepticism  regarding  the 
likelihood  of  achieving  the  promised 


“We  try  to  adhere  to  SNAP  specifications  wherever 
we  can,  trying  not  to  be  too  different  from  offset 
printing  characteristics,”  said  Six. 
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print  quality  consistency.  The  more 
mature  and  controllable  offset  pro¬ 
cess  can  still  give  even  the  fussiest 
operations  inconsistent  results. 

Among  the  most  quality-conscious 
is  USA  Today.  Even  there,  Six  said, 
examination  of  copies  of  the  same 
edition  printed  at  various  sites 
showed  “the  consistency  was  just  all 
over  the  map  as  far  as  density  and 
color  settings.” 

He  said  some  criticisms  of  flexo 
were  “more  accurate  than  others,” 
and  that,  “if  the  work  is  not  there  in 
the  films,  then  it’s  not  going  to  repro¬ 
duce”  flexographically,  where  there 
is  “very  little  method  to  adjust  on  the 
press.” 

However,  that  same  limitation,  he 
said,  works  to  flexo’s  advantage 
when  it  runs  well  because  national 
advertisers,  who  generally  have  good 
people  preparing  films,  “can  send 
them  out  and  expect  consistent 
results.” 

Regardless  of  process,  said  Moore, 
“it  boils  down  to  the  individuals  doing 
the  job.  Yes,  they  should  be  able  to 
expect  the  consistency  from  a  flexo 
press,  as  they  have  been  able  to  from 
the  offset  press.” 

Moore  said  he  was  aware  of  no 
lobbying  effort  by  flexo  papers  to  join 
the  network,  and  that  he  was  told  the 
network  initially  had  no  way  to  mea¬ 
sure  letterpress  or  flexo  quality  in  the 
same  way  that  it  can  measure  offset 
work. 

Why  the  wait? 

Down  the  valley,  in  Fresno,  his 
predecessor,  Truax,  attributed  the 
relatively  late  expansion  of  the  net¬ 
work  to  comparatively  poor  letter- 
press  color-quality  control  and  the 
newness  of  flexo.  “I  think  it  was  just  a 
new  technology  and,  rather  than  let 
them  in  and  still  be  working  out  the 
bugs,  they  were  waiting  for  them  to  be 
up  and  running  and  tested.” 

In  addition  to  the  successes  it 
has  seen  at  several  flexo  papers,  he 
said  the  network  is  probably  now  also 
interested  because  “business  every¬ 
where  is  tough  and  you  start  looking 
for  new  opportunities.” 

Four-Color  Network  newspapers 
range  in  circulation  from  10,000  or 
12,000  local  dailies  to  the  million-plus 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Of  Gannett  Co.’s 
87  newspapers,  48  printed  by  offset 
are  network  members. 

Among  papers  the  expanding  net¬ 
work  recently  approached,  several 
print  with  combination  letterpress- 
flexo  presses,  according  to  network 
vice  president  Yarus.  One  such  com¬ 
bined  operation  is  that  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  site  of  PEC’s 
first  five-color  flexo  slip-in  unit 
installation  and  Gannett’s  only  flexo 


print  site. 

Yarus  said  the  extension  of  mem¬ 
bership  to  letterpress  and  flexo  news¬ 
papers  was  not  an  accommodation  of 
Gannett’s  own  flexo  start-up  in 
Louisville.  She  added  that,  in  any 
case,  with  only  one  flexo  color  unit, 
Louisville  lacks  full-run  color  capa¬ 
bility. 

Of  flexo-printed  newspapers  con¬ 
tacted  by  E&P,  only  Louisville  was 
already  a  network  member.  “We  are 
part  of  the  Four-Color  Network,” 
said  Courier-Journal  vice  president 
and  operations  director  Ralph  Drury. 
He  said  the  paper  joined  the  network 
in  early  September. 

Since  submitting  print  samples, 
Drury  continued,  the  paper  received 
two  national  ads  through  the  network. 
He  explained  that  current  press 
capacity  allows  the  Journal-Courier 
to  print  one  page  with  a  four-color  ad 
(the  back  page  of  a  section)  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  Wednesdays  only,  the  latter 
further  limited  to  the  “Neighbor¬ 
hoods”  zoned  section  only. 

The  Courier-Journal  has  every  rea¬ 
son  to  join  the  network.  It  ordered 
three  more  of  the  Colormax  CIC  five- 
color  units  now  sold  under  the  KBA- 
Motter  Corp.  nameplate.  The  addi- 

Monotype  ships  RIPs 

Monotype  Inc.  announced  recent 
sales  of  the  PS2000  RIP,  its  PostScript 
software  interpreter,  to  the  Tribune- 
Review,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  the  Read¬ 
ing  (Pa.)  Eagle  Co.,  Milwaukee’s 
Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  the  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun,  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Gazette,  the  El  Paso  Times,  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers,  Wayne,  Pa.,  and 
New  York  City’s  Village  Voice. 

Performance  of  the  PS2000,  for 
color  and  monochrome  image  files,  is 
determined  by  the  Macintosh  hard¬ 
ware  used  (Ilex  or  higher,  with  mini¬ 
mum  8MB  RAM  and  80  MB  hard 
disk).  It  rasterizes  data  from  Post¬ 
Script  files  for  output  on  a  Monotype 
image  recorder.  Jobs  can  be  RIPped 
to  screen  for  previewing  and  files  can 
be  queued  to  disk  from  any  network 
spooler  using  PS2000  print  spooling. 


Alliance 

(Continued  from  page  ISC) 

frared  imagesetting  materials,  co¬ 
operative  sales  and  marketing  of  Lino¬ 
type-Hell  Linotronic  imagesetters 
with  3M  Color  Workstation  and  3M 
Image  Bridge  products  and  an  im¬ 
proved  interface  between  the  3M 
Color  Workstation  and  Linotype- 
Hell’s  ChromaCom  systems. 


tional  installations,  which  a  spokes¬ 
man  said  require  existing  letterpress 
units  to  be  moved  “several  inches 
farther  apart,”  are  to  be  operational 
in  early  March,  late  April  and  early 
August  of  next  year,  according  to 
Drury. 

At  that  point,  he  said,  the  paper 
should  have  the  capacity  needed  to 
run  any  or  all  network  ads. 

More  than  that,  Courier-Journal 
public  affairs  director  Donald  B. 
Towles  said  the  paper  serves  as  a 
flexo  test  site  for  the  Gannett  organi¬ 
zation.  He  said  chairman  John  J. 
Curley  and  other  Gannett  executives 
visited  the  paper  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  to  see  the  first  flexo  unit 
started  up.  (Towles  said  the  fifth  copy 
off  the  press  that  day  looked  “OK,” 
and  the  eighth  was  in  perfect  register.) 

Gannett  production  operations 
director  Gary  Reilly  confirmed  that 
Louisville  serves  as  the  company's 
test  site  for  flexo  but,  he  added,  “We 
certainly  have  no  plans  right  now  to 
put  flexo  in  any  other  site.  We’re 
waiting  to  see  how  Louisville  turns 
out.” 

Reilly  could  offer  no  estimate 
on  what  other  Gannett  letterpress 
sites  may  be  likely  candidates  for 
flexo.  “Our  thought  is,  right  now,  that 
the  operational  costs  are  going  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  offset,”  he  concluded. 


Journal 

(Continued  from  page  IOC) 

site,  has  done  some  contract  work 
using  spot. 

Other  than  Sharon,  the  only  four- 
color  site  is  in  Chicopee,  Mass., 
which  Harmer  said  uses  process  color 
for  such  publications  as  the  Journal’^ 
new  “Classroom  Edition”  and  for 
newsprint  tabloid  runs  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Employment  Week¬ 
ly’s  “College  Career  Edition”  (also 
run  in  Sharon). 

*  *  * 

Some  advertisers  can  get  process 
color  from  time  to  time  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal — but  as  free-standing  inserts,  not 
ROP.  About  a  year  ago  the  Journal 
began  testing  inserting  operations  at  a 
few  sites,  arranging  for  advertisers  to 
deliver  FSIs  that  “we  could  use  .  .  . 
for  cutting  our  teeth,”  said  Harmer. 

Though  the  original  idea,  running  a 
Journal  magazine  insert,  was  dropped, 
the  inserting  equipment  was  retained. 
While  FSIs  still  provide  some  busi¬ 
ness,  mostly  in  Southern  California, 
Harmer  said  he  knew  of  no  plans  to 
expand  inserting.  Nevertheless,  the 
Journal  runs  the  occasional  house  ad 
for  FSI  availability. 
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Novadyne  services 
Nikon  Electronic 
Imaging  systems 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging  has 
authorized  Santa  Ana,  Calif.-based 
independent  maintenance  vendor 
Novadyne  Computer  Systems  Inc. 
(formerly  McDonnell  Douglas  Field 
Service  Co.)  to  service  and  support 
its  Systems  Product  line.  Nikon 
said  rapid  growth  of  its  customer  base 
required  selection  of  a  “powerful  cus¬ 
tomer  support  operation.” 

Service  calls  will  be  taken  on  a  24- 
hour  basis.  Same-  or  next-day  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  available.  Extended  cov¬ 
erage  programs  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

T/One  posts  sales; 
Phoenix  sends  from 
Havana  games 

T/One  Inc.,  (Quincy,  Mass.,  an¬ 
nounced  installations  of  its  Phoenix 
picture  input  system  at  the  Toronto 
Sun,  Ont.,  Canada,  El  Nuevo  Dia, 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  and  El  Norte,  Mon¬ 
terrey,  Mexico.  Also,  two  more  Phoe¬ 
nix  systems  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  Sun  uses  its  version  of  the  PC- 
based  Phoenix  for  local  output  to  its 
Crosfleld  Newsline  picture  desk.  Fea¬ 
turing  Spanish-language  menus,  it  is 
used  for  remote  photo  transmissions 
into  El  Nuevo  Dia’s  AP  Leaf  picture 
desk  and  into  El  Norte’s  Macintosh- 
based  system. 

Phoenix  software  now  includes  ad¬ 
vanced  burn-and-dodge,  transmis¬ 
sions  at  three  resolution  levels  and 
JPEG-compliant  image  compression. 
T/One  also  reported  completion  of 
work  that  enables  background  picture 
transfers  to  the  AP  Leaf  server. 

The  systems  used  by  the  San  Juan 
and  Monterrey  papers,  as  well  as  the 
Miami  Herald's  Phoenix,  were  used 
on-site  to  cover  the  recent  Pan  Am 
games  in  Havana.  Photos  sent  over 
Cuba’s  often  troublesome  phone  lines 
required  no  retransmissions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  T/One. 

Early  this  month,  according  to  T/ 
One  president  Dave  Tenenbaum, 
Storm  Technology,  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  completed  work  that  allows 
Phoenix  to  transmit  compressed 
image  files  directly  into  a  Mac  without 
going  through  an  attached  receiver. 
Also.  T/One  is  among  the  first  to  sup¬ 
port  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging's  just 


released  LS-35  lOAF  film  scanner  (see 
P.  27C).  Phoenix  automatically  rec¬ 
ognizes  whatever  supported  scanner 
is  used  with  it. 

Konica  integrates 
Nikon  film  scanner 

Konica  Imaging  U.S.A.  has 
integrated  the  LS-3500  film  scanner 
from  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging  for 
existing  Autokon  installations  and 
with  its  Konica  Kolor  Separation  Sys¬ 
tem. 

The  new  separation  system  pack¬ 
age  consists  of  the  LS-35()0,  a  GPIB 
interface  board,  choice  of  Nikon  Col- 
orFlex,  Adobe  Photoshop  or  Letraset 
ColorStudio  color  image  editing  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Macintosh,  the  ECRM 
buffered  SCSI  interface  for  the 
Macintosh  and  ECRM’s  Autokon 
News  Recorder. 

For  input,  the  compact  LS-3500 
scans  at  4096x6 144-pixel  resolution 
for  color  and  monochrome  35mm 
negatives  and  slides.  It  converts  ana¬ 
log  data  to  digital  format  while  read¬ 
ing  256  gradations  of  red,  green  and 
blue  in  24-bit  code  to  yield  16.7  mil¬ 
lion  possible  colors.  It  connects  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  Mac  via  GPIB.  The  user’s 
choice  of  the  three  applications  comes 
bundled  with  the  scanner. 

The  Autokon  News  recorder  is  a 
dedicated  output  device  supporting 
55-to  100-lpi  halftone  screens  at 
angles  of  15, 45  and  75  degrees.  When 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Autokon 
scanner.  Hyphen  PostScript  RIP  and 
Pelbox  1055S  18"  output  recorder  for 
text,  the  Konic  Kolor  Separation  Sys¬ 
tem  can  output  full  pages,  which  can 
be  proofed  with  Konica’s  Konsensus 
II  full-color  proofing  system. 

Truvel  supports  more 
applications;  hires 
two  and  relocates 

Scanner  maker  Truvel,  which  has 
consolidated  marketing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  at  the  site  of  its  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Vidar  Systems  Corp.,  in  Hern¬ 
don,  Va.,  has  added  support  for  Let¬ 
raset  Color  Studio  and  MicroFrontier 
Enhance  to  its  scan-to-disk  module, 
originally  developed  for  Adobe  Sys¬ 
tems’  Photoshop  color  image  editing 
software. 

Scanning  to  disk  is  accomplished 
with  a  Truvel  SCSI  unit  and  a  Tru- 


Scan  plug-in  module.  Because  the  im¬ 
plementation  does  not  rely  on  a  start/ 
stop  scheme,  there  is  no  change  in 
speed  for  24-bit  color  scans.  File  size 
is  limited  only  by  disk  capacity.  Cur¬ 
rent  users  can  contact  Truvel  for 
SCSI  unit  upgrade  information. 

The  small  computer  systems  inter¬ 
face  unit  allows  Macintosh  users  to 
scan  images  directly  to  disk.  Whereas 
the  old  SCSI  unit  limited  image  file 
size  to  available  RAM  (about  8- 1 6  M  B 
for  a  high-end  desktop  system),  users 
can  now  scan  larger  line  art,  grayscale 
or  color  images  using  disk  space  as 
virtual  memory. 

Scan-to-disk  SCSI  requires  version 
2.0  of  the  TruScan  plug-in  for  Photo¬ 
shop,  installed  by  dragging  its  icon 
into  the  Photoshop  folder,  allowing 
subsequent  scanner  access  from 
Photoshop  through  a  pull-down  menu 
option.  Scanner  controls  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  dialog  box. 

Richard  Hunt  joined  Truvel  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  shortly  before  it 
relocated  from  its  former  Chats- 
worth,  Calif.,  offices.  With  more  than 
20  years  experience  in  computer 
graphics,  Hunt  most  recently  was  en¬ 
gineering  vice  president  at  GTCO,  a 
maker  of  digital  tablets.  Carter  Mar- 
antette  has  been  named  eastern  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager.  Chuck  Cole¬ 
man  remains  in  California  as  western 
regional  sales  manager. 

Paper  adds 
Scan-Link  to  Diadem 
color  system 

The  Courier-Post,  in  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.,  ordered  a  Scan-Link  system 
from  Diadem  Inc.,  Moonachie,  N.J. 
Scan-Link  provides  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  with  access  to  high-resolution 
scanning  by  linking  drum  scanners 
with  Macintosh  computers.  Scan- 
Link  interfaces  with  scanners  from 
Linotype-Hell,  Crosfield,  Screen  and 
Diadem. 

The  100,000-circulation  Gannett 
daily  uses  Scan-Link  with  its  Diadem 
220S  LED  drum  scanner  and  Dia¬ 
dem’s  Carat-Script  PostScript  in¬ 
terpreter.  All  color  pagination  will  be 
handled  with  Scan-Link  and  Carat- 
Script  using  the  Open  Prepress  Inter¬ 
face  protocol,  wherein  low-resolution 
images  will  be  exported  to  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  for  page  assembly  and  Carat- 
Script  will  RIP  the  final  page  and 
replace  the  low-resolution  files  with 
high-resolution  images  during  output 
on  the  drum  scanner. 
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PRIMARYCOLOR 
...  more  than  just 
a  pretty  picture 


Celebrating  five  years  in  syndication,  Primary  Color. 
created  by  Harriet  Choice,  has  put  more  than  a  little  color  in 
the  feature  pages  of  over 250  newspapers  since  its  debut. 


With  the  combination  of  superior  text  by  the  finest  writers 
and  exceptional  images  by  world-renowned  photographers. 
Primary  Color  addresses  your  needs  with  a  compelling,  cost- 
effective  package  of  quality  and  utility  in  Travel,  Home, 
Food  arid  Fashion  sections. 


Whether  your  circulation  is  15,000  or  more  than  1  million. 
Primary  Color  works  for  you. 


Photo  by  Michael  S.Winz 


For  Samples  and  Rates,  Contact: 


Universal  Press  Syndicate 


4900  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  MO  64112 

1-800-255-6734 


loni 


C  1991  Univeisal  Press  Syndicaie 


ll  ILowto  Rdua  VOCs  WithoutRdudngProfits . . . 

The  newspaper  industry  knows  that  redudng  VOCs  is 

important.  The  chaflenge^^^^  is  doing  it  without  increasing 
ink  costs. 

Huber’s  SERRA,  a  high  performance  guaranteed 
quality  newsink,  has  the  same  VOC  levd  as  today’s  soy 
^^^black  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Is  it  tna^c?  No. 

SIERRA  wasn’t  created  overnight.  It  is  a  result  of 
Huber  being  dose  to  its  newspaper  customers  and 
knov^  how  hard  publishers’  profits  are  being  squeezed. 

So  we  focused  our  research  not  just  on  redudng^^  VOCs,  but 
doir^  it  in  a  cost  effective  way  The  result  was  SIERRA,  a 
black  newsink:  low  VOC,  low  rub,  low  cost. 

SIERRA  is  typical  of  the  way  Huber  does  business.  Consistant 
products.  Responsible  pricing.  Reliable  service.  From  our  unique 
Quality  Guarantee  and  SPC/SQC  Programs,  to  our  high  performance 
inks,  we’re  your  Partners  in  Printing. 

For  more  information  on  the  new  line  of  SIERRA  newsinks  or 
Huber’s  VOC  Report,  write; 


J.M.  Huber  Corporation 
Printing  Ink  Division 
333  Thomall  St..  Edison.  NJ  08818 
or  call  Dennis  Sweet.  (908)  906-1760 

TOTAL  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  A  program  tor  bringirrg  you  the  best  in  technology,  products  and  service. 


IN  BRIEF 


Parade  adds 
San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  & 
Chronicle,  the  jointly  produced  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  two  newspapers, 
will  begin  distributing  Parade,  the 
magazine  supplement  to  Sunday 
newspapers,  beginning  Nov.  3. 

Lawrence  S.  Kramer,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
said  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  two 
newspapers,  which  publish  under  a 
Joint  operating  agreement,  would 
continue  to  distribute  the  Examiner’s 
Sunday  magazine.  Image. 

Kramer  said  the  two  magazines 
have  different  audiences. 

The  San  Francisco  market  boosts 
Parade’s  circulation  by  708,000,  to 
over  36  million  copies  distributed  by 
339  papers. 

With  added  circulation.  Parade  is 
raising  ad  rates  by  2%  to  $460,000  for 
a  color  page. 

Maxwell  plans 
to  sell  assets 

Robert  Maxwell,  the  British  pub¬ 
lisher  who  acquired  the  money-losing 
New  York  Daily  News  last  March,  is 
planning  to  sell  assets  to  pay  down 
some  of  about  $3  billion  owed  by 
Maxwell  Communication. 

Maxwell,  who  also  owns  the  New 
York  publishing  house  Macmillan  and 
the  new  U.S.  horse  racing  daily  Rac¬ 
ing  Times,  said  he  plans  to  sell  as 
many  as  eight  assets  in  the  next  six 
months  in  an  effort  to  pay  off  $750 
million  in  long-term  debt. 

Ex-sportswriter 
sentenced  over 
obscene  calls 

A  former  sportswriter  for  Southern 
California  newspapers  recently  was 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail  and  three 
years  probation  for  making  obscene 
phone  calls  to  women  colleagues  and 
others. 

Vista  Municipal  Judge  Harley  J. 
Earwicker  called  the  series  of  calls  by 
Kevin  J.  Scattareggia,  33,  “a  con¬ 
certed  rampage  of  verbal  raping.” 

Scattareggia,  who  has  worked  for 
the  San  Diego  Tribune  and  Escondido 
Times- Advocate,  pleaded  guilty  in 
August  to  10  counts  of  making  the 
calls.  In  the  plea  bargaining,  the  dis¬ 


trict  attorney  dropped  52  additional 
counts  involving  calls.  One  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  was  the  wife  of  a  Marine  serving 
in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  judge  turned  down  a  defense 
attorney’s  request  that  Scattareggia 
be  given  probation  and  community 
service  because  he  was  undergoing 
psychotherapy,  which  shouldn’t  be 
interrupted. 

The  prosecutor.  Deputy  District  At¬ 
torney  Deborah  L.  Einhorn,  opposed 
the  request,  saying  Scattareggia 


wanted  “guilt  without  punishment 
because  he  has  been  forced  to  swal¬ 
low  the  pill  of  confession.” 

Recycling 

More  than  four  tons  of  consumer 
newspapers  a  month  have  been 
recycled  through  a  recycling  program 
co-sponsored  by  the  Houston  Post 
and  a  local  retail  chain,  the  paper  has 
announced. 


After  Nine  Decades,  Quauty 
Becomes  An  Unbreakable  Habit 

There’s  a  heritage  of  superior  papermaking  at  work  in  Maine 
— a  five-generation  legacy  of  excellence.  Recently,  at  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  USA  Today,  our  newsprint  surpassed  all  others 
to  receive  Supplier  Of  The  Year  awards  from  both  publishers,  Dow 
Jones  and  Gannett.  Those  are  just  two  examples  of  the  quality 
found  in  all  Northern  Paper  Division  products. 

From  directory  paper  to  coated  products,  Georgia-Pacific  is 
proud  to  carry  on  the  93-year  tradition  that  has  made  our  groundwood 
papers  famous.  With  the  best  people,  the  best  resources  and  a 
commitment  to  every  customer,  our  Maine  mills  will  continue  to 
make  the  very  best  paper  for  tomorrow’s  publications. 

GeorgiaF^ific  ^ 

Northern  Paper  Division 


USA 


Sortbem  pride  in  pursuit  of  total  quality 


Georgia-Pacific  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  ©  1991  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Small  town 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

The  appetite  for  local  news  that  helps  small-town 
papers  cope  with  change  finds  lusty  expression  in  the 
phenomena  of  food  festivals.  My  still-growing  list  of  over 
800  major  food  events  in  small  towns — everything  from 
alligators  to  zucchini — demonstrates  how  communities 
reap  a  rich  harvest  of  tourist  greenbacks  from  those  annual 
food  promotions. 

Steve  Albandi,  the  boyish-looking  editor  of  the  Acadian 
Tribune  in  Rayne,  La.,  population  9,066,  explained  how 
important  the  annual  Frog  Festival  was  to  that  Cajun 
community.  The  paper,  with  a  circulation  of  3,878  for  its 
Thursday  and  Sunday  editions,  had  put  out  a  plump  52- 
page  supplement  for  the  1989  festival.  His  publisher, 
Myrta  Fair  Craig,  still  going  strong  at  age  81,  had  been 
named  the  first  “Golden  Age  Frog  Festival  Queen.”  This 
was  a  delicious  coup  de  main  over  The  Independent,  a 
rival  weekly,  circulation  about  2,500,  which  had  also 
produced  a  hefty  supplement. 

Frogs  have  been  big  business  in  Rayne  since  cowboys 
drove  cattle  from  Texas  to  the  railhead  at  Lafayette  and 
discovered  the  marshes  here  teeming  with  big  bullfrogs. 
When  the  railroad  came  in,  a  trio  of  French  immigrants  set 
up  a  packaging  plant  tc  ship  “oua-oua-rons”  to  East  Coast 
restaurants. 

These  days  most  of  the  frogs  leaving  “The  Frog  Capital 
of  the  World”  are  headed  for  medical  labs  but,  when 
festival  time  rolls  around  each  September,  Rayne  is  a 
mecca  for  gourmets  and  fun  seekers  who  dote  on  a  frog 
jumping  tourney,  frog  eating  contest,  frog  cooking  com¬ 
petition,  and  enough  other  wacky  events  to  make  the 
whole  town  jump  for  a  weekend. 

Besides  the  ongoing  importance  of  the  frog  processing 
to  the  local  economy  and  the  kicker  of  this  Rabelaisian 
festival,  Rayne  has  come  up  with  another  way  to  put  the 
frog  to  work.  The  town’s  beautification  committee 
inveigled  a  nationally  known  muralist  to  paint  a  beatific- 
looking  frog  in  a  lush  setting  on  a  wall  of  a  corner  down¬ 
town  building.  Voila!  The  big-city  media  types,  plus  an 
Australian  tv  crew,  hopped  over  and  croaked  out  a  chorus 
of  congratulatory  articles  that,  as  editor  Albandi  put  it, 
would  certainly  give  Rayne,  and  his  paper,  a  boost. 

A  boost  was  badly  needed  in  Ocilla,  population  3,436,  to 
put  some  zing  back  into  the  old-timey  Georgia  Sweet 
Potato  Festival,  according  to  W.S.  “Bill”  Bradford,  long¬ 
time  editor  of  the  2,205  circulation  Star,  whose  cluttered 
office  sidles  up  to  the  Catfish  House  restaurant  in  this 
deep-south  Georgia  farming  community. 

Time  was,  Bradford  drawled,  when  ’taters  was  a  really 
big  cash  crop  hereabouts  but  Louisiana  growers  captured 
the  market  and,  what  with  other  nearby  communities 
promoting  their  own  food  festivals,  the  Ocilla  fete  has 
fallen  on  hard  times.  Still,  15,000  people  attended  in  1989 
when  Bradford  again  judged  the  cook-off  competition. 
“Some  of  those  dishes  were  out  of  this  world,”  he  recalled 
with  a  sigh. 

That  is  what  they  say  in  a  lot  of  small  towns  where  food 
festivals  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  hyping  the  economy 
while  preserving  the  community’s  heritage.  Okra  and 
chitlin’s  may  not  appeal  to  everyone,  but  those  folk-foods 
inspire  great  festivals. 

Niceville,  Fla.,  population  8,534,  lures  200.000  people 
to  its  Boggy  Bayou  Mullet  Festival  while  300,000  troop 
into  Traverse  City  every  year  for  the  Cherry  Festival 
there.  Those  are  big  stories  and  the  local  papers  grow  fat 
on  them. 


Nor  is  food  the  only  great  attraction  for  a  small  town 
“collector.”  Some  of  the  nation’s  finest  cultural  fetes — 
and  some  of  its  zaniest  hullabaloos — have  homes  in  small 
towns.  Nor  is  the  sporting  life  lacking  there.  A  lot  of  pins 
on  my  wall  map  mark  towns  along  the  routes  of  “The 
Great  American  Race,”  an  annual  extravaganza  that 
sends  a  field  of  100  antique  cars  and  trucks  coursing  from 
coast  to  coast  for  over  $250,000  in  prize  money. 

They  are  all  at  least  50  years  old,  these  relics  from  a  time 
when  America  produced  some  2,600  different  makes  of 
cars  and  when  motoring  along  Blue  Highways  was  a  real 
adventure.  Last  year  a  stock  1911  Ford  Model  T  came 
through  4,280  miles  and  14  days  of  terrific  heat,  torrential 
rain,  howling  wind  and  steep  grades  through  the  Rockies. 
So  did  the  1912  American- LaFrance  fire  truck  that  has 
survived  all  eight  races.  A  newly  restored  1910  Knox 
Raceabout  was  the  odds-on  favorite  to  win  this  year’s 
event,  which  started  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  June  22  and 
finished  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  July  4. 

There  is  hot  competition,  too,  among  the  40  towns 
where  the  entourage  pulls  in  for  lunch  or  pit  stops.  Hem¬ 
ming  Motor  News,  the  bible  of  old-car  buffs,  awards 
$10,000  in  prize  money  to  the  libraries  in  those  three  towns 
that  put  on  the  most  rousing  welcome  for  the  racers.  Small 
towns  have  snagged  most  of  that  cash.  Cairo,  Ga.,  popula¬ 
tion  8,777,  turned  the  trick  in  1987  and  Ada,  Okla. ,  popula¬ 
tion  15,902,  beat  out  big  cities  such  as  Santa  Fe  and  San 
Diego  in  1989.  Last  year  tiny  York,  Neb.,  population 
7,723,  placed  third  behind  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  and  Fra- 
mington,  N.M.,  both  with  30,000-plus  populations. 

Sparta,  Tenn.,  population  4,864,  hasn’t  won  any  prizes 
but,  according  to  editor  Cleve  Couch,  it  achieved  some¬ 
thing  important  anyhow. 

Times  had  been  tough  here  and  the  downtown  area 
showed  it.  Highway  signs  announced  this  to  be  the  home 
of  Lester  Flatt,  legendary  bluegrass  musician,  and  Car 
No.  99,  the  1943  Ford  that  local  insurance  agent  Ernie 
Cheek  and  his  son  were  running  in  the  GAR. 

From  the  steps  of  the  Expositor  office,  formerly  the 
U.S.  post  office,  we  watched  frenetic  activity  around  the 
pit  area  as  various  civic  organizations  pul  up  flags  and 
decorations. 

“I’ve  never  seen  the  town  this  excited  about  anything 
before,”  Couch  said.  “The  Cheeks  were  in  the  race  last 
year,  they  placed  76th,  but  this  time  the  race  is  coming 
right  through  here  and  it’s  pumped  up  community  pride 
like  you  wouldn’t  believe.” 

The  5,400-circulation  biweekly  had  led  the  bally hou 
with  an  outpouring  of  advertising  and  articles. 

Not  every  town  along  the  route  has  a  native  son  to 
welcome,  of  course,  but  it’s  still  a  stirring  event  with  flag- 
waving  patriotism  and  nostalgia  giving  it  the  flavor  of  a 
homecoming  celebration.  I’m  looking  forward  to  visits 
with  editors  in  places  like  Boonville,  Mo.,  and  Leadville, 
Colo.,  and  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  as  “The  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Race”  rolls  across  the  country. 

Those  other  red  map  pins?  They’re  places  I’ve  been 
wanting  to  add  to  my  “collection” — small  towns  that  are 
special  in  some  way,  perhaps  because  they  are  dying  or 
thriving,  blessed  with  heritage  and  community  spirit  or 
beset  with  problems.  1  never  know  for  sure  what  1  will  find 
except  that  the  local  newspaper  office  is  the  best  place  to 
start  looking. 

It  was  that  way  a  few  years  ago  in  Virginia  City,  that 
fabled  Nevada  mining  camp  where  Samuel  Clemens  made 
his  mark  as  a  reporter  and  old  man  Hearst  clawed  a  fortune 
out  of  the  Comstock.  Population  now  is  about  700,  down 
from  25,000  in  its  heyday  when  three  daily  papers  flour¬ 
ished  and  fought. 

The  legendary  Territorial  Express,  which  carried  Mark 
Twain’s  byline — and  which  had  a  brief,  glorious  reincar- 
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nation  under  editor  Lucius  Beebe — has  disappeared. 
Twain’s  desk  molders  in  a  tacky  museum  sandwiched  in 
among  saloons  and  gift  shops. 

But  it’s  not  just  a  tourist  trap,  at  least  not  before  9  a.  m .  in 
the  summer  when  the  buses  and  RV s  rolls  in,  and  not  to  the 
unjaded  eye.  I  found  Anselm  Springer  photographing  a 
sunrise  reflected  in  the  window  of  a  historic  building.  He 
was  doing  a  series  on  American  small  towns  for  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Algemeine  Zeitung. 

“So  many  you  have,  these  enchanting  little  towns,”  he 
exclaimed.  “Such  beauty,  such  wonderment,  is  it  not?” 

Indeed.  Beauty  and  schlock.  Serenity  and  uproar.  Sta¬ 
bility  and  change.  A  wonderful  melange  of  the  familiar  and 
the  unexpected. 

In  Virginia  City,  mining  was  making  a  modest  come¬ 
back,  historic  buildings  were  being  restored,  and  there 
was  a  new  paper  in  town.  In  the  front  office  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  Chronicle  are  displays  of  books  by  Dan  DeQuille, 
Twain’s  indulgent  editor,  Alfred  Dotten  and  other  local 
writers. 

Editor  Gary  Elam  gave  me  a  list  of  artists  and  writers 
who  have  settled  in  of  late.  Without  tourism,  he  admits, 
“This  town  would  fold  up  like  a  shot,”  but  he  senses 
changes  ahead  and  for  him  this  is  where  the  future  is. 

Past  and  future:  It  is  a  fascinating  blend  that  finds 
expression  in  small-town  U.S.A.  Of  the  more  than  21,000 
communities  listed  by  the  Census  Bureau,  about  95%  have 
populations  under  25,000.  The  United  States  is  truly,  one 
might  say,  a  great  collection  of  small  towns. 

(Martin  is  a  free-lance  photojournalist  based  in  Califor¬ 
nia.) 


Newsprint 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
seven  months  of  1990. 

Newsprint  inventories  for  newspapers  in  the  ANPA 
statistical  sample  averaged  a  50-day  supply  in  July.  Year- 
ago  stocks  amounted  to  a  44-day  supply.  Stocks  of  North 
American  newsprint  mills  increased  63.7%  from  July  1990. 

The  continuing  decline  in  newspapers’  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  face  of  suppliers’  overcapacity  has  bred 
more  discounting,  especially  for  big  customers.  Continu¬ 
ing  downtime  at  mills  comes  just  after  the  start-up  of 
several  new  North  American  paper  machines.  The  new 
machines  began  coming  on  line  just  as  the  newspaper 
industry  slid  into  its  current  recession  two  years  ago.  The 
deepest  discounts  have  pulled  the  cost  of  newsprint  down 
to  the  list  prices  of  a  decade  ago. 

More  than  half  of  U.S.  newspapers’  newsprint  is 
imported  from  Canada,  where  mills  operated  at  85%  of 
rated  capacity  in  July,  down  from  94%  a  year  earlier. 


About  Awards 


National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  honors  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent.  Cathleen  Black,  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  has  been  named  to  receive 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  honor,  the  Hannah  G.  Solomon  Award. 


Computers  &  Neiuspapers 


It  doesn't  matter  if  you  sell  hardware,  software  or 
services.  Editor  &.  Publisher's  Computers  and  Newspapers 
issue  is  where  you  should  be.  Publishers,  general  managers, 
production,  circulation  and  promotion  executives,  editorial, 
marketing  and  advertising  people  all  read  E&P,  and  refer  to 
E&P  for  up-to-date  information  on  the  newspaper  industry. 
They  are  the  decision  makers,  trend  setters,  the  people  who 
look  for  the  most  time  and  cost  efficient  ways  of  putting 
together  their  publication. 

This  special  pullout  section  wili  be  published  on 
November  2, 1991,  It  will  review  and  highlight  the  many 
innovative  ways  computers  are  being  used  to  serve  the 
newspaper  industry.  Computers  are  capable  of  serving 
all  departments  in  newspapers  —  editorial,  classified, 
advertising,  accounting,  pronnotion,  circulation,  production 
and  prepress. 


Placing  your  od  in  this  section  will  draw  attention 
to  your  product  and  you  will  be  showing  the  more  than 
90,000  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  how  your  product 
can  save  them  time  and  money  and  help  them  run  a 
more  efficient  newspaper. 


Sales  Offices 

Space:  (Sctctier  18  Copy:  October  21 


Call  your  Editor  &  PubI  sher  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  today  at  212-675-4380  to  reserve  your 
space  in  this  special  issue  of  Computers  and  Newspapers. 


Sales  Offices 


New  Mark 
212  •675  *4380 


New  Orleans 
5CM-386-9673 


Chicago 
312-641  •0041 


Los  Angeles 
213-382-6346 


San  Francisco 
415-421-795Q 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Pa.  papers  order 
PostScript  systems 
from  Monotype 

Monotype  Inc.,  Elk  Grove  Village, 
111.,  announced  contracts  for  Post¬ 
Script  interpreters  and  recorders 
from  two  Pennsylvania  newspapers. 
In  Du  Bois,  the  six-day  Courier- 
Express,  evening  circulation  10,800, 
will  use  a  PS2000  RIP  with  a  240MB 
page  buffer  and  a  108-pica  Express- 
Master  1270  film  recorder. 

The  PS2000  software  RIP  handles 
color  and  monochrome  image  files. 
Choice  of  Macintosh  workstation 
determines  performance.  Using  dual 
120MB  page  buffers  and  Monotype 
compression,  it  can  concurrently 
build,  store  and  image  pages:  a  page 
can  be  output  to  the  recorder  as  a 
second  page  is  processed  and  tempo¬ 
rarily  stored  on  the  buffer  while  the 
RIP  interprets  a  third  page. 

ExpressMaster’s  helium-neon  la¬ 
ser  images  a  25-micron  spot.  It  re¬ 
cords  at  197min.  and  supports  up  to 
133-lpi  screens. 

The  order  from  the  weekly  Siihiir- 
han  &  Wayne  Times,  in  Wayne,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  PS2000R  PostScript  RIPs, 
for  output  to  any  600dpi  imager,  and 
two  Monotype  ImageMaster  1200 
H"xl7'',  600dpi,  plain-paper  record¬ 
ers.  The  paper  will  tile  11x17  output 
for  full  broadsheet  production. 

Equipment  at  both  papers  is  from 
Monotype’s  modular  product  line 
equipped  with  LaserBus  networking 
for  fast  data  transfer  over  long  dis¬ 
tances  between  RIPs  and  imageset¬ 
ters.  LaserBus  allows  up  to  16  low- 
resolution  output  devices  to  reside  on 
a  single  LaserBus  channel.  Monotype 
LaserPlex  multiplexing  supports  up 
to  eight  LaserBus  channels  and  both 
Monotype  Series  3  and  PS2000  and 
PS4000  PostScript  RIPs.  It  can  be 
configured  so  that  any  RIP  can  drive 
any  combination  of  Monotype  image¬ 
setters  or  proofing  engines. 


PageMaker  filter 
from  Quark 

Denver-based  Quark  Inc.,  released 
a  beta  version  of  a  QuarkXTension 
for  importing  documents  created  in 
Aldus  PageMaker  4.0  and  4.01  into 
QuarkXPress  3.0. 

The  filter,  PM  Import,  is  for  use 
with  the  Macintosh  versions  of  both 
programs.  Quark  said  it  has  no  plans 
for  a  version  of  the  filter  for  use  with 


its  forthcoming  QuarkXPress  for 
Windows. 

XPress  users  can  download  PM 
Import  from  America  OnLine,  Apple¬ 
Link,  CompuServe  and  Connect  for 
testing.  After  receipt  of  users’  com¬ 
ments,  Quark  will  release  the  final 
version  of  the  filter  over  the  same 
electronic  bulletin  boards. 

Tracking,  manual  kerning,  style 
sheets  and  rotated  text  are  among 
features  that  cannot  be  imported  from 
PageMaker.  Lines  and  borders  not 
common  to  the  programs  are  con¬ 
verted  to  a  QuarkXPress  style  most 
closely  resembling  the  PageMaker 
style.  XPress  default  values  for  word 
and  character  spacing  are  used  for  all 
text.  For  lack  of  an  indexing  feature  in 
XPress,  such  information  is  not  im¬ 
ported,  but  PageMaker  master  pages 
are  converted  to  QuarkXPress  master 
pages. 


Donnelly  develops 
routing  system 

R.R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.  has 
introduced  the  RoutePlan  computer¬ 
ized  routing  system  for  delivery-ori¬ 
ented  businesses.  Developed  by  R.R. 
Donnelly  GeoSystems  for  Publishers 
Express  Inc.  (an  alternate  delivery 
company  in  which  R.R.  Donnelly  is 
an  equity  partner),  it  is  now  being 
tested  in  Atlanta. 

RoutePlan  allows  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  reduce  route-making  time 
and  delivery  costs  and  enables  new 
and  substitute  drivers  to  easily  com¬ 
plete  routes.  It  is  built  on  data  files 
from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  selected  marketing 
services.  Routes  can  be  frequently 
updated,  loads  and  distances  bal¬ 
anced  and  fleet  and  fuel  use  opti¬ 
mized. 

With  the  system,  circulation  man¬ 
agers  can  define  drop  sites,  ware¬ 
house  locations  and  other  landmarks 
to  establish  home  points  from  which 
to  route,  then  define  a  delivery  area 
and  assign  its  route  numbers,  select 
streets  to  be  traveled  and  the  delivery 
sequence  and  create  manifests. 

Symbols  placed  on  maps  indicate 
which  households  are  to  receive 
which  product  on  a  given  day.  It  can 
also  calculate  for  each  route  the  num¬ 
ber  of  delivery  locations,  households 
served,  estimated  weight  of  materials 
and  cumulative  road  miles  traveled. 

The  user  can  print  out  maps  and 
detailed  instructions,  create  and 
maintain  a  subscriber  household  data¬ 
base  and  customize  reports,  such  as 


delivery  letters  and  carrier  manifests. 

Unix-based  RoutePlan  now  runs  on 
a  Sun  workstation  and  is  soon  to  be 
ported  to  OS/2  and  DOS  personal 
computers. 

Roth  joins 
Quipp  board 

Ralph  S.  Roth,  retired  Knight-Rid- 
der  technology  vice  president  and 
earlier  president  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  Miami-based  Quipp 
Inc. 

The  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Quipp  Systems  Inc.  designs  and  man¬ 
ufactures  materials  handling  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  industries. 

Roth,  who  also  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors  at  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  is  an  independent  busi¬ 
ness  consultant.  In  addition  to  hold¬ 
ing  various  production  management 
positions  at  Ridder  and  Knight-Rid- 
der  papers  earlier  in  his  career,  Roth 
served  as  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  ANPA’s  annual  technology  ex¬ 
position  and  conference. 

Also  named  to  Quipp’ s  board  was 
Ralph  M.  Branca,  an  independent  bus¬ 
iness  consultant  and  former  Emhart 
Corp.  executive.  The  two  new  direc¬ 
tors  replace  John  Sterner  and  Edward 
Bleckner,  who  retired  from  the  board. 


Protec  to  market 
Gerber  LE55  Imager 

The  Gerber  Scientific  Instrument 
Co.  reached  agreement  with  Madrid- 
based  Protec  to  market  the  Gerber 
direct-to-plate  LE55  imager  in  Spain. 

Protec,  a  systems  integrator  work¬ 
ing  primarily  with  the  news  publishing 
industry,  integrated  the  LE55  with 
the  Chelgraph  RIP  and  combined  it 
with  its  pagination  solutions  to  offer  i 
full  computer-to-plate  capabilities. 

Jointly  developed  by  Gerber,  South 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  Germany’s 
Hoechst  AG,  the  LE55  directly 
images  Hoechst’s  highly  sensitive 
Ozasol  N90  negative  offset  plates  or 
graphic  arts  film.  For  full  automation, 
it  comes  with  an  in-line  transport 
directly  to  the  Hoechst  plate  proces¬ 
sor.  Features  include  a  20"x26"  imag¬ 
ing  area,  variable  spot  size  and  resolu¬ 
tion  up  to  5,000  dpi,  fast-scan  technol¬ 
ogy  for  quick  plate  or  film  imaging  and 
roomlight  operation. 
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NWI  releases 
Admarc  upgrade 

Neasi-Weber  International  an¬ 
nounced  Release  6.4  of  its  Admarc 
ad  management  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  software. 

Enhancements  include:  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  selectivity  for  instant  infor¬ 
mation  to  check  payments  and  out¬ 
standing  balances  by  operator,  aging 
slot  and  exception  reporting;  ad 
schedule  headers  summarize  sched¬ 
ules  and  allow  schedule  copying  and 
moving;  new  contract  fulfillment 
functionality;  expanded  interface 
functionality,  including  a  Kill  Ad 
Schedule  transaction  and  the  ability 
to  post  prepaid  invoices;  new  billing 
functionality  for  greater  billing  con¬ 
trol. 

GATF  offers 
tech  text  list 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foun¬ 
dation  has  released  a  new  catalog  of 
technical  training  books  ranging  from 
broad-based  references  to  problem¬ 
solving  resources. 

Some  of  the  illustrated  books  are 
appropriate  for  experienced  profes¬ 
sionals,  while  others  are  suitable  for 
students. 

New  to  the  catalog  are  books  on 
test  images,  paper  buying,  inks,  web 
offset  problem  solving.  Of  the  28  text¬ 
books  in  the  catalog,  19  have  been 
published  since  1987.  Free  copies  are 
available  from  GATF  (412/621-6941). 

Panasonic  donates 
equipment  to  assist 
visually  impaired 

Panasonic  Communications  &  Sys¬ 
tems  Co.  has  donated  $250,000  worth 
of  computer  scanner  equipment  to 
Arkenstone  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  that  provides  social-service 
agencies  and  schools  with  reading 
systems  for  the  blind  and  visually  or 
reading-impaired. 

Based  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  Arken¬ 
stone  will  integrate  the  Panasonic 
scanners  with  other  computer  equip¬ 
ment. 

According  to  its  president,  Jim 
Fruchterman,  Arkenstone  can  offer 
reading  machines  at  savings  of  up  to 
67%  below  retail  market  cost  (less 
than  $2,000)  by  working  with  Pana¬ 
sonic. 

The  Arkenstone  Reader  consisia  of 
a  Panasonic  FX-RS506  document 
scanner,  interface  card  and  document 


feeder,  Calera  Truescan  optical  char¬ 
acter  recognition  PC  board  and  Ark¬ 
enstone  ArkScan  software,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  visually  impaired  to  use  the 
reading  system.  By  adding  a  PC  and 
voice  synthesizer,  the  machine  can 
read  almost  any  printed  document. 
English,  French  and  German  versions 
are  available. 

DSI  posts 
Papertrak  sales 

Data  Sciences  Inc.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  recently  installed  is  Papertrak- 
2000  family  of  newspaper  software 
systems  at  La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles, 
The  Register,  Danville,  Va.,  the 
Daily  Journal,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  the 
Carroll  County  Times,  Westminster, 
Md.,  the  Citrus  County  Chronicle, 
Inverness,  Fla.,  and  the  Post  Regis¬ 
ter,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

La  Opinion,  using  the  Papertrak 
circulation  management  system,  is 
DSLs  largest  single-copy  client, 
according  to  the  company. 

Quebecor  Printing 
names  saies  exec 

Robert  K.  Russell  was  promoted  to 
executive  vice  president  of  sales  for 
Quebecor  Printing  (USA).  The  for¬ 
mer  senior  vice  president  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  sales  activities,  including 
managing  14  regional  offices. 

His  26  years  in  printing  sales  in¬ 
clude  22  years  at  R.R.  Donnelly  & 
Sons.  In  1987  he  joined  Maxwell 
Graphics,  which  was  acquired  by 
Quebecor  early  last  year.  The  Bos¬ 
ton-based  unit  of  Quebecor  Printing 
Inc.,  Montreal,  operates  25  U.S. 
facilities  for  web  offset,  rotogravure 
and  sheetfed  printing  of  products  that 
include  retail  inserts  and  Sunday 
magazines. 


Riggs  presides 
at  Stork  Bedford 

Netherlands’  Stork  Colorproofing 
B.V.  has  appointed  Edward  N.  Riggs 
president  of  Stork  Bedford  B.V., 
Bedford,  Mass.  He  succeeds  Edward 
Bercek,  who  has  assumed  another 
position  at  Stork  Colorproofing. 

Formerly  sales  and  marketing  vice 
president  at  Stork,  which  markets 
digital  color  inkjet  proofing  systems, 
Riggs’  background  includes  more 
than  30  years’  experience  in  graphic 
arts  prepress  technology.  He  held 
sales  and  marketing  positions  with 
Polaroid,  Heidelberg  and  Keufel  & 
Esser,  as  well  as  prepress  and  printing 
positions,  from  cameraman  to  press¬ 
room  manager. 

Tampa  tries  CSC 
prototype  ink  injector 

Como  Technologies  Inc.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  announced  that  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  is  testing  a  prototype  CSC  ink 
injector  on  one  of  its  presses. 

Como  noted  that  Tribune  produc¬ 
tion  director  Fred  Fuller  and  press¬ 
room  manager  Wally  Cosgrove 
assisted  in  the  design  of  the  system. 

The  ink  injector  automatically 
flushes  its  pumps  and  cleans  press 
rollers  with  soy  bean  oil.  The  pro¬ 
totype  was  installed  on  a  Tribune 
press  unit  without  removing  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  original-equipment  page 
packs,  according  to  Como. 

Schehr  joins  ATS 

Anita  Schehr  has  taken  the  position 
of  Western  regional  sales  manager  at 
Advanced  Technical  Solutions  Inc. 

Based  in  North  Andover,  Mass., 
ATS  supplies  value-added  products 
and  services  to  users  of  Atex  publish¬ 
ing  systems. 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

FOUR  9-UNIT  GOSS  METROLINERS 


Features: 

•  3:2  Folders 

•  22"  (56  cm)  cutoff 

•  45"  RTFs 

•  Installed  1981 

•  Ample  color 

Located  in  Baltimore,  MD 


offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND 

Z  ^  E  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp 

an  Inland  ktdustrmt  ampany 
(913)  492-9050  FAX  (913)  492-6217 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS - 


Suit  charges 
paper  with 
discrimination 

A  Federal  appeals  court  has  voted 
2-1  to  reject  a  housing  group’s  lawsuit 
accusing  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
racial  discrimination  in  publishing 
real  estate  advertisements. 

Judges  Cornelia  Kennedy  and 
Richard  Suhrheinrich  of  the  6th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  U.S. 
District  Judge  Carl  Rubin’s  previous 
decision  to  dismiss  the  lawsuit.  Judge 
Damon  Keith  dissented. 

Kennedy  and  Suhrheinrich  ruled 
earlier  this  month  that  Housing 
Opportunities  Made  Equal  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  organization  that  promotes 
fair  housing,  failed  to  show  that  the 
Enquirer  had  discriminatory  intent. 

Robert  Newman,  HOME’S  lawyer, 
said  the  organization  will  appeal  the 
ruling  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the  decision 
but,  more  important,  the  Enquirer  has 
not  in  the  past,  does  not  now,  nor  will 
it  discriminate  against  anyone,  either 
in  its  employment  or  in  its  pages,” 
said  publisher  William  J.  Keating. 

HOME  said  that  for  20  years,  the 
newspaper  had  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion  real  estate  ads  that  in  almost 
every  instance  pictured  white  people. 
HOME  said  that  violated  the  federal 
Fair  Housing  Act  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

The  Enquirer  said  it  had  not 
intended  to  discriminate  and  was  not 
responsible  for  the  advertisers’ 
choice  of  models. 

Keith  disagreed  with  the  ruling, 
saying  he  would  have  reinstated  the 
lawsuit  and  sent  in  back  to  Rubin  for 
further  consideration.  Keith  said 
HOME  deserved  a  chance  to  present 
'  its  case  at  a  trial. 

—  AP 

Paper  seeks 
university 
finance  records 

The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  Co.  has 
filed  suit  asking  for  the  financial 
records  of  the  University  of  Toledo 
fund-raising  group  that  controls  $40 
million  in  endowments  and  invest¬ 
ments. 

The  company,  which  publishes  The 
Blade  of  Toledo,  asked  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  earlier  this  month  to 
order  the  UT  Foundation  to  release 
financial  documents.  The  group  has 


refused  the  newspaper’s  request  for 
the  data. 

The  foundation’s  records  “are 
public  records,  and  it  is  healthy  that 
they  be  made  available  for  public 
scrutiny,”  said  John  Robinson  Block, 
the  newspaper’s  co-publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief. 

“The  public  should  be  assured  that 
no  improper  favors  are  done  as  a 
result  of  someone’s  donations  to  the 
foundation,”  said  Block,  who  also  is  a 
member  of  the  foundation’s  board  of 
trustees. 

The  suit  names  the  foundation  and 
its  chairman,  Joel  Levine,  as  defen¬ 
dants. 

Levine  declined  to  discuss  the  law¬ 
suit. 

“We’re  trying  to  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  giving  everyone  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need,”  he  said.  “There  is 
nothing  clandestine  going  on.” 

The  Blade  originally  sought  the 
records,  known  as  transaction  led¬ 
gers,  in  July.  After  initially  refusing  to  | 
make  any  of  the  records  public,  foun¬ 
dation  officials  agreed  to  release  a 
portion  of  the  documents,  but  without 
the  names  of  contributors. 

The  foundation  is  the  official  gift¬ 
receiving  entity  of  the  university, 
according  to  bylaws  enacted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  in  July. 

Prior  to  the  vote,  the  foundation 
had  been  criticized  by  some  faculty 
members  for  underwriting  the  living 
expenses  of  university  president 
Frank  Horton. 

The  Blade  has  reported  that  the 
foundation  gave  Horton  almost 
$200,000  last  year,  which  he  allegedly 
spent  on  trips  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  on  country  club  member¬ 
ships,  and  on  a  new  Jeep  Cherokee  for 
his  wife.  With  the  foundation  money 
and  his  $136,244  annual  salary,  Hor¬ 
ton  was  the  highest  paid  university 
president  in  Ohio  last  year,  the  news¬ 
paper  said. 

The  newspaper  contends  in  its  suit 
that  the  foundation  is  a  public  entity 
and  subject  to  the  Ohio  Public 
Records  Law. 

The  suit  claims  that  foundation  offi¬ 
cials  have  said  the  group  is  not  a  pub¬ 
lic  entity  and  that,  even  if  it  is,  the 
identity  of  contributors  is  privileged. 

The  Blade  contends  in  the  suit  that 
it  has  no  remedy  for  the  violations  of 
the  open  records  law  other  than  a 
mandate  from  the  state  high  court 
ordering  the  foundation  to  make  com¬ 
plete  “records  available  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  copying  in  accordance  with 
state  law.” 

The  foundation’s  bylaws  said  its 
purpose  is  to  receive,  hold,  invest  and 


administer  money  benefiting  the  uni¬ 
versity.  It  controls  $40  million  in 
endowments  and  investments. 

A  union  representing  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  has  complained  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  spending  too  much  money  on 
athletics  and  university  administra¬ 
tive  costs  at  the  expense  of  academic 
programs. 

Because  of  increasing  public  scru¬ 
tiny,  the  foundation  has  been  moving 
quickly  to  restructure  itself,  hoping  to 
fend  off  additional  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation,  according  to  a  Blade  story. 

Levine  declined  to  discuss  restruc¬ 
turing,  which  allegedly  includes 
removing  Horton  and  four  university 
trustees  from  the  foundation’s  voting 
board.  —  AP 

Photog  who 
trespassed 
is  sentenced 

A  New  Jersey  weekly  newspaper 
photographer  who  entered  a  house 
where  three  people  died  in  a  fire  has 
been  ordered  to  perform  50  hours  of 
community  service  for  trespassing. 

Holly  Marvin  was  also  sentenced  in 
August  to  one  year’s  probation  by 
Superior  Court  Judge  Roger  Mahon. 
Marvin,  29,  a  photographer  for  the 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  in  June  to  criminal  tres¬ 
pass. 

The  complaint  was  signed  by  Jean¬ 
nette  Kantorski,  the  only  survivor  of 
a  fire  in  Bloomsbury  Oct.  31  in  which 
her  husband  and  two  children  died. 

“Holly  said  she  was  doing  her  job 
and  she  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
inflict  any  pain  carrying  out  that  job,” 
said  Edward  J.  Mack,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Democrat. 

Assistant  prosecutor  Harvey  Les¬ 
ter  said  the  community  was  especially 
angered  by  a  photo  that  showed  a 
baby’s  crib.  —  AP 

Calif,  assembly 
kills  televised 
execution  bill 

First  a  federal  judge  and  now  the 
California  Assembly  have  blocked 
media  attempts  to  televise  execu¬ 
tions. 

By  a  vote  of  40-28,  the  Assembly 
killed  a  bill  that  would  have  allowed 
executions  to  be  televised  if  the  con¬ 
demned  person  agreed. 

According  to  the  San  Francisco 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Book  reviews 


To  ‘go  berserk’ 
is  to  fight 
like  a  Viking 

Cassell  Everyday  Phrases:  Their 
Origins  and  Meanings.  (London:  Cas¬ 
sell  Publishers,  162  pages.)  $14.95. 

Probably  this  little  book  has  no  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  but  to  the  curious  who 
use  words  and  catch  onto  an  old 
phrase  or  cliche  once  in  a  while,  this 
book  can  be  a  revelation  and  fun. 

For  instance,  where  in  the  world  do 
we  get  a  phrase  such  as  “to  go 
berserk”?  The  answer  is  here: 

“Originally,  it  referred  to  Viking 
warriors  who  worked  themselves  into 
a  fighting  fever  and  went  into  battle 
recklessly,  without  armour,  to  show 
their  contempt  for  the  foe,  clad  only  in 
a  ‘berserk’,  or  bear-sark,  which  was  a 
bearskin  coat.” 

“Saved  by  the  bell” — a  sentry 
accused  of  sleeping  on  his  watch  was 
saved  from  punishment  because  he 
was  correct  when  he  said  he  had 
heard  the  bell  at  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
strike  13  at  midnight. 

“Raining  cats  and  dogs” — “In  old 
Norse  weather  lore,  the  cat  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  storms,  and  the  dog  with 
the  wind.” 

The  book,  a  new  edition  of  a  1983 
volume,  conjures  up  some  400 
phrases  for  examination. 

*  4: 

The  Complete  Book  of  Feature 
Writing.  Leonard  Witt,  editor.  (Cin¬ 
cinnati:  Writer’s  Digest  Books,  277 
pages.)  $18.95. 

More  than  two  dozen  feature  writ¬ 
ers  and  writing  instructors  give  their 
pointers  for  writing  the  newspaper 
feature.  While  most  aspects  of  the 
feature  writing  business  are  touched 
on,  some  important  areas  get  short 
shrift,  such  as  writing  humor  and 
learning  to  write  with  a  sense  of  voice. 

Included  is  the  advice  of  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  such  as  two-time  win¬ 
ner  Jon  Franklin  who  gets  down  to  the 
mundane.  “Greatness  in  writing,  like 
greatness  in  most  else,”  he  says, 
“arises  from  the  acute  consciousness 
of  detail.  Truth  emerges  not  from  art 
but  strong  verbs  and  well-placed  com¬ 
mas.  You  don’t  change  the  world  if 
you  can’t  define  the  semicolon.” 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Madeleine 
Blais  tells  of  her  writing  on  ordinary 
people,  but  admonishes  “as  a  feature 
writer  you  want  not  just  a  story,  but  a 


plot.”  This  and  other  matters  lead  her 
to  say,  “The  jobs  of  a  feature  writer 
and  a  fiction  writer  are  not  dissimi¬ 
lar.” 

Editor  Witt  suggests  getting  good 
beginnings  rather  than  just  the  clever 
hook  leads.  Like  some  of  the  others, 
he  believes  fiction  techniques  have  an 
importance:  “The  writer  will  know 
about  reporting,  voice,  tone,  rhythm, 
character  development,  dialogue  and 
scene  setting.” 

Witt  is  editor  of  Minnesota 
Monthly,  Blais  is  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst;  Franklin 
is  chair  of  the  journalism  department 
at  Oregon  State  University,  Corval¬ 
lis,  Ore. 

«  S|C  !|C 

Access  to  the  American  Mind:  The 
Damaging  Impact  of  the  New  Mass 
Media.  Martin  H.  Seiden.  (New 
York:  Shapolsky  Publishers,  234 
pages.)  $18.95. 

Martin  Seiden,  a  consultant  to 
broadcasting  networks  and  the  FCC, 
worries  about  the  selectivity  of  news 
media  and  the  fact  that  media  drop  a 
story  after  they  get  tired  of  it  or  as 
entertainment  values  wane. 

He  blames  the  low  taste  and  biases 
that  are  pushed  in  the  media  on  these 
who  work  in  the  media.  He  finds  the 
big  chains  and  conglomerates  that 
own  much  of  the  media  too  shy  and 
noncommittal  to  get  involved  in  the 
day-by-day  choice  of  stories  and 
emphases. 

Yet  the  government  should  keep 
out  of  press  controls,  he  adds,  other¬ 
wise  there  would  not  have  been  sto¬ 
ries  such  as  Watergate.  However,  he 
believes  that  “there  is  a  need  for  a 
standard  that  can  be  enforced,  prefer¬ 
ably  by  the  industry,  so  that  the  low¬ 
est  tastes  don’t  determine  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  American  culture.”  He  urges 
development  of  “self-discipline”  to 
shore  up  the  institutions  that  have 
promulgated  traditional  values — 
namely,  the  family,  school  and  the 
church. 

Seiden  scores  allowing  media  pun¬ 
dits  to  determine  values. 

“There  is  ample  evidence  today,” 
he  observes,  “that  many  journalists 
see  themselves  as  latter-day  church¬ 
men  in  possession  of  a  more  sensitive 
moral  conscience  than  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen.  They  are  becoming 
lesser  clergy,  seeking  to  guide  the 
public  rather  than  being  content  to 
inform  it.  In  a  democracy  a  poorly 


informed  public  is  the  greatest  threat 
to  its  own  well-being.” 

*  *  * 

Information  Freedom  and  Censor¬ 
ship:  World  Report  1991.  Frances 
D’Souza,  editor.  (Chicago:  American 
Library  Association,  471  pages.)  $39. 

Frances  D’Souza,  director  of  the 
London-based  Article  19  Interna¬ 
tional  Centre  on  Censorship,  warns  in 
an  introduction  of  the  small  begin¬ 
nings  of  censorship  and  how  it  grows. 
She  also  argues  that  with  the  decen¬ 
tralization  of  power  and  new  demo¬ 
cratic  freedom  emerging  in  nations, 
especially  in  the  Soviet  sphere, 
“What  is  needed  is  a  positive  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  a  positive  commit¬ 
ment  to  openness  on  a  global  level.” 

The  new  freedom  brings  its  own 
problems,  she  says.  “Decades  of 
repression  have,  in  so  many  countries 
including  Eastern  Europe,  bred  an 
apathy  which  is  the  death  knell  for 
true  democracy.” 

The  book  reports  on  censorship  in 
77  countries,  from  subtle  measures  to 
violence.  Twenty-seven  countries 
continue  to  use  torture  to  deal  with 
journalists  and  others. 

An  interesting  end-of-the-book  sec¬ 
tion  discusses  the  facets  of  censor¬ 
ship:  the  excuses  governments  use  to 
impose  censorship,  the  methods,  the 
most  common  targets  of  censorship, 
and  effective  ways  of  defending  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  information. 

The  five-year-old  Article  19  organi¬ 
zation  gets  its  name  from  Article  19 
(which  deals  with  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion)  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  — Hiley  Ward 

Knight-Ridder 
floats  notes 
to  reduce  debt 

Miami-based  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  is 
floating  $160  million  in  10-year  notes 
to  raise  money  to  redeem  $  100  million 
in  notes  due  in  1993  and  to  pay  off 
other  debts. 

The  new  notes  are  redeemable  in 
2001  and  pay  8'/:%  interest.  They  are 
being  offered  through  Goldman  Sachs 
&  Co.  in  New  York  at  a  price  of 
99.852%  plus  interest  from  Sept.  I, 
1991. 

The  1993  notes  pay  T/»%.  Also 
being  redeemed  are  $160  million  in 
7'/4%  notes  due  in  1992. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


CS  distributing  a 

A  Soviet  journalist  currently  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  has  been  signed  to  do  a 
column  for  Creators  Syndicate. 

CS  said  Vladimir  Voina,  whose  fea¬ 
ture  started  September  25,  will  write 
about  events  in  the  USSR  as  well  as 
offer  a  Soviet  perspective  on  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Voina,  a  longtime  glasnost  advo¬ 
cate,  has  been  senior  editor  of  USA 
Magazine  in  Moscow  since  1971.  He 
has  written  and  edited  stories  on  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  American  life  for  the 
publication,  and  also  authored  books 
on  the  consumer  and  civil  rights 
movements  in  the  U.S.  He  has  trans¬ 
lated  American  books  into  Russian, 
too. 

The  journalist  has  also  written  for 
other  Soviet  publications  —  including 
Izvestia  and  Pravda  —  during  the  past 
35  years.  But  Voina  never  became  a 
foreign  correspondent  because  he 
was  not  a  Communist  Party  member, 
according  to  CS. 

Voina  has  written  for  American 
newspapers,  too,  including  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
Boston  Globe,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Village  Voice.  He  has  also 
appeared  on  CNN  and  other  televi¬ 
sion  stations. 

The  former  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  is  now  ajournalist-in- 
residence  at  the  Foundation  for 
American  Communications  in  Los 
Angeles. 

A  new  travel  feature 

A  travel  column  appearing  in  the 
Sacramento  Union  is  being  self-syn¬ 
dicated. 

George  Medovoy’s  “Travel  Post¬ 
card”  covers  destinations  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  other  parts  of  the  U.S.,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  feature  “sometimes  looks  at 
off-the-beaten-track  people  and 
places,”  said  Medovoy,  who  added 
that  he  invites  reader  comments. 

Medovoy  —  based  at  914  Fordham 
Dr.,  Davis,  Calif.  95616  —  is  a  former 
Union  staffer  who  has  had  travel 
material  published  in  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  Newsday,  and  other 
papers. 


Book  about  schools 

A  three-part  series  from  Jonathan 
Kozol’s  new  book.  Savage  Inequali- 


Soviet  journalist 

ties:  Children  in  America’s  Schools 
(Crown),  is  being  syndicated  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group  for 
release  on  or  after  October  13. 

Newspapers  can  run  only  one  of  the 
parts  if  they  have  space  limitations. 

“After  visiting  both  rich  and  poor 
schools  in  more  than  30  neighbor¬ 
hoods,”  said  WPWG,  “Kozol  found 
that  many  city  school  systems  have 
ceased  to  function  —  except  for 
middle-class  and  wealthy  enclaves 
where  parents  jealously  guard  their 
privileges.” 

Kozol’s  other  books  include 
Rachel  and  Her  Children  and  Death 
at  an  Early  Age. 

Some  bookish  news 

Make  No  Law:  The  Sullivan  Case 
and  the  First  Amendment  by  colum¬ 
nist  Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice  has  been  published  by  Random 
House. 

In  other  book  news,  Quill/William 
Morrow  is  releasing  the  Digesting  the 
Child  Within  collection  by  John  Calla¬ 
han,  whose  cartoons  appear  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  and  a  number  of  other 
publications. 

Also,  the  Portland,  Ore. -based 
Callahan  has  received  the  ACLU’s 
1991  Free  Expression  Award. 

Copley  News  Service  sewing  colum¬ 
nist  Madeline  Guyon  has  created 
eight  folk-art  projects  for  the  new  Dis¬ 
covering  American  Folk  Art  book  by 
Cynthia  V.A.  Schaffner.  It’s  pub¬ 
lished  by  Abrams. 

The  “Dillon”  comic  by  Steve  Dick¬ 
enson  of  Tribune  Media  Services  is 
featured  in  a  new  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  College  of  Education  handbook 
for  student  teachers. 

And  the  Cartoon  Confidential  book 
on  animation  has  been  released  by 
the  Westlake  Village,  Calif. -based 
Malibu  Graphics  Publishing  Group. 

The  Jim  Korkis/John  Cawley  book 
includes  material  on  “Peanuts,” 
“Dick  Tracy,”  and  other  syndicated 
comics  which  have  been  animated. 


A  dispute  continues 

At  least  two  foreign  cartoonists 
have  contract  problems  with  the  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Witty  World  magazine  (WW) 


Jonathan  Kozol 


publisher/editor-in-chief  Joe  Szabo. 

CWS  president/editorial  director 
Jerry  Robinson  denied  there  are  con¬ 
tract  problems,  and  stated  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  cf  contribu¬ 
tors  are  happy  with  CWS.  Several 
CWS  cartoonists  told  E&P  that  they 
are  indeed  happy  with  the  syndicate, 
and  questioned  why  Szabo  is  devot¬ 
ing  so  much  effort  to  criticizing  CWS 
when  WW  has  its  own  troubles, 
including  lengthy  publication  delays. 

Szabo,  in  making  the  contract  alle¬ 
gations,  sent  E&P  photocopies  of  let¬ 
ters  written  by  China’s  Fang  Cheng 
and  India’s  Suresh  Sawant.  Excerpts 
are  quoted  later  in  this  story,  but  first 
some  background. 

Fang  and  Sawant  were  replying  to  a 
May  7  Szabo  letter  sent  to  several 
cartoonists  affiliated  with  both  WW 
and  CWS.  This  letter  included  men¬ 
tion  of  a  Robinson  mailing  dated 
March  4. 

Robinson  that  day  sent  Szabo  some 
requested  cartoons  along  with  a  list  of 
more  than  200  contributors  to  the 
New  York  City-based  CWS’s  “Views 
of  the  World”  and  “Wit  of  the 
World”  packages  of  international  edi¬ 
torial  and  humor  cartoons. 

Accompanying  the  list  was  a  short 
Robinson  letter  which  asked  Szabo  to 
include  a  CWS  “copyright  line”  on 
each  cartoon  from  a  CWS  contributor 
published  in  WW.  “CWS  represents 
all  the  listed  artists,  whether  the  car¬ 
toons  are  received  directly  from  the 
artist  or  any  other  source,  and  we 
need  to  protect  their  work  against 
unauthorized  use,”  stated  Robinson. 

Szabo,  whose  international  car¬ 
tooning  magazine  is  based  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  said  he  didn’t  have  the  right  to 
put  a  CWS  line  on  cartoons  that  the 
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syndicate’s  contributors  might  send 
WW  on  a  free-lance  basis.  He  added 
that  the  artists  rather  than  WW  should 
be  responsible  for  placing  the  appro¬ 
priate  copyright  or  credit  line  on  their 
work  —  and  Robinson  agreed  June  1 
to  ask  CWS  cartoonists  to  do  so  (sec 
E&P,  July  27;  Szabo  requested  this 
second  story  to  air  material  he  said 
was  left  out  of  the  first  article). 

Prior  to  the  June  1  agreement, 
claimed  Szabo,  Robinson  threatened 
to  prevent  WW  from  publishing  CWS 
cartoons  (including  those  by  artists 
who  are  also  WW  editors)  if  the 
March  4  letter  wasn’t  complied  with. 
Robinson  denied  making  this  threat. 

Also,  Szabo  criticized  Robinson’s 
March  4  use  of  the  term  “copyright 
line.”  CWS  owns  the  copyright  for  its 
“Views”  and  “Wit”  packages  as  a 
whole  but  not  for  the  individual  car¬ 
toons  in  them. 

Robinson  said  “copyright  line” 
could  also  mean  “credit  line”  in  his 
March  4  letter;  he  admitted  that  his 
language  could  have  been  more  pre¬ 
cise. 

CWS  cartoonists  don’t  have  to  put 
a  CWS  line  on  free-lance  work  unless 
they  want  to,  stated  Robinson,  while 
adding  that  the  line  is  advantageous  to 
the  artists  because  it  confers  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  syndicate,  tells  publications 
where  to  ask  for  reprint  permission, 
and  so  on. 

When  he  stated  March  4  that  the 
CWS  line  should  also  go  on  work  WW 
“received  directly  from  the  artist,” 
Robinson  said  he  was  referring  to  car¬ 
toons  these  artists  had  sent  CWS  as 
well. 

Szabo  also  took  issue  with  CWS 
having  Fang  and  Sawant  on  the  list  of 
contributors  Robinson  mailed  March 
4. 

Fang,  of  Beijing’s  People’s  Daily, 
stated  in  his  May  24  letter  to  Szabo, 
“You  may  rest  assured  that  I  have 
never  signed  any  formal  or  informal 
contract  with  the  Cartoonists  &  Writ¬ 
ers  Syndicate  except  that  I  have 
expressed  my  willingness  to  contrib¬ 
ute  some  of  my  works  to  the  syndicate 
in  a  reply  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson  who 
had  asked  me  if  I  could  do  so.” 

Sawant,  of  Bombay’s  Blitz,  wrote 
in  his  May  23  letter  to  Szabo,  “I  was 
requested  to  fill  two  copies  of  [CWS] 
contracts  and  post  them  back.  I  did 
accordingly  and  also  sent  cartoons 
thereafter  for  two  months.  But  till 
today  I  have  not  received  any  letter, 
nor  an  endorsed  copy  of  the  contract, 
not  a  single  cheque  ....  It  is  now 
more  than  clear  that  I  am  in  no  con¬ 
tract  or  obligation  with  [CWS]  .... 
If  Jerry  Robinson  is  showing  me  as  a 
cartoonist  on  his  syndicate  it  is  not  a 
fact.” 

Robinson  said  cartoonists  are  kept 


on  the  CWS  list  “regardless  of  the 
frequency  of  contributions”  unless 
they  ask  to  be  removed.  This  helps 
them,  he  noted,  because  their  car¬ 
toons  are  on  file  for  when  CWS  gets  its 
many  special  cartoon  requests  from 
magazines,  book  publishers,  and 
others.  Robinson  said  some  cartoons 
are  purchased  years  after  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  CWS. 

“We  are  often  asked  by  publishers 
for  our  list  of  contributors,”  he 
added.  “It  assists  them  in  selecting 
work  by  a  specific  cartoonist  or  from 
a  particular  country.” 

Robinson  said  Sawant  never 
received  a  payment  because  the  work 
he  submitted  in  1986  came  “too  late” 
to  be  used,  and  that  no  cartoons  were 
sent  since.  He  stated  that  CWS  did 
mail  Sawant  a  copy  of  the  contract 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  “assumed 
he  had  received  [it]  because  we  did 
not  hear  otherwise.”  Robinson  said  it 
possibly  could  have  been  lost  en  route 
to  India. 

As  for  Fang  not  being  under  con¬ 
tract,  Robinson  said  there  is  nothing 
wrong  or  unusual  about  that.  He 
stated  that  some  CWS  cartoonists 
have  contracts  and  some  don’t  — 
depending  on  their  preferences,  the 
amount  of  work  they  submit,  and  so 
on. 

Robinson  said  artists  without  CWS 
contracts  are  considered  “free-lance 
contributors,”  and  belong  on  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  list  of  cartoonists. 

One  of  these  CWS  free-lancers  is 
Guy  Badeaux,  of  Ottawa’s  Le  Droit 
newspaper,  who  told  E&P  that  he  has 
no  problem  not  having  a  contract  with 
the  syndicate.  Badeaux  said  he  does 
mostly  local  cartoons,  and  only  sub¬ 
mits  work  to  CWS  every  few  months. 
He  reported  that  CWS  always  pays 
him  when  a  cartoon  is  used. 

Robinson  noted  that  CWS  over  the 
years  has  brought  its  contributors 
“hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars”  in 
extra  money  for  cartoons  that  already 
ran  in  their  home  publications. 

WW  editors  are  not  paid.  Szabo 
said  the  reason  for  this  is  that  he  has  a 
“very  young  publication”  with  high 
postage  costs  and  other  large 
expenses.  He  added  that  WW  editors, 
in  return  for  writing  a  story  every  two 
years  and  submitting  cartoon  news 
items  from  their  countries,  get  free 
subscriptions  and  “worldwide  expo¬ 
sure”  in  the  magazine. 

Badeaux  is  also  a  WW  editor.  He 
agreed  that  being  on  the  magazine  has 
its  benefits,  such  as  bringing  cartoon¬ 
ists  from  around  the  globe  in  contact 
with  each  other.  But  Badeaux  noted 
that  many  more  people  see  CWS  car¬ 
toons  than  read  WW. 

And  Badeaux,  who  wondered  if 
Szabo  was  jealous  of  Robinson’s  suc¬ 


cess,  noted  that  CWS  has  not  only 
given  its  cartoonists  international 
exposure  but  “broadened  the  hori¬ 
zons  of  American  readers.” 

Another  CWS  contributor/WW 
editor  —  Martyn  Turner  of  Dublin’s 
Irish  Times  —  also  praised  the  syndi¬ 
cate  and  Robinson  in  two  long  faxes 
to  Szabo.  And  he  criticized  Szabo  for 
his  “jihad”  against  CWS. 

“I  must  tell  you  that  you  do  neither 
yourself  nor  the  magazine  [WW]  any 
favours  when  you  indulge  in  this  kind 
of  nonsense,”  declared  Turner. 

He  added  that  CWS  has  been  help¬ 
ing  WW  by  supplying  it  with  free  car¬ 
toons  and  buying  ads  in  the  magazine. 
Szabo  responded  that  WW  has  also 
helped  CWS  by  giving  it  the  ads  at 
reduced  rates  and  publishing  a  story 
about  the  syndicate. 

Turner  did  send  Szabo  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  third  fax. 

As  for  CWS  and  its  head.  Turner 
said  in  his  faxes  that  the  syndicate  is 
“reliable  and  approachable”  and 
Robinson  “seems  to  be  well-liked  by 
everyone  who  knows  him.” 

Turner  also  alluded  to  Robinson’s 
long  and  distinquished  career  in  car¬ 
tooning.  In  addition  to  being  a  CWS 
executive,  Robinson  is  a  syndicated 
cartoonist,  author  of  numerous  car¬ 
tooning  books,  and  the  only  person  to 
( Continued  on  page  30) 
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have  served  as  president  of  both  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  (NCS) 
and  Association  of  American  Edito¬ 
rial  Cartoonists  (AAEC).  He  also 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  the  Joker 
character  of  Batman  fame  about  50 
years  ago. 

Szabo  was  a  prominent  editor  and 
cartoonist  in  Hungary  before  defect¬ 
ing  in  1980.  He  started  WW  in  1987, 
and  also  co-organized  a  successful 
international  cartoon  festival  in 
Budapest  last  year.  When  E&P  asked 
Szabo  if  he  had  plans  to  start  a  rival 
syndicate  to  CWS,  the  reply  was 
“no.” 

What  did  Szabo  say  in  his  May  7 
letter?  He  contended  that  Robinson  is 
“trying  to  control  every  bit  of  art¬ 
work”  by  CWS  cartoonists,  restrict¬ 
ing  their  ability  to  free-lance,  and 
more. 

He  also  wrote  that  18  WW  editors 
are  on  the  CWS  contributor  list,  and 
stated,  “Jerry  is  taking  advantage  of 
me  [and]  the  reputation  of  the 
magazine  ....  [He]  tracks  down  the 
best  cartoonists  whose  name  and/or 
work  he  finds  in  WittyWorld,  and  he 
quickly  offers  them  a  contract,  then 
demands  as  much  right  for  himself  as 
possible  .  .  .  .” 

Szabo  also  told  E&P  that  a  CWS 
contract  clause  can  be  interpreted  as 
restrictive  to  cartoonists.  It  reads,  in 
part,  “(T)he  syndicate  shall  have  the 
sole  right  to  sell,  license  or  otherwise 
authorize  the  use  of  Artist’s  car¬ 
toons  .  .  .  .” 

When  Szabo  himself  signed  a  three- 
year  contract  with  CWS  (effective 
August  1,  1988),  he  wrote  in  an  addi¬ 
tion  stating  that  the  clause  should 
only  refer  to  cartoons  CWS  “selected 
for  publication  or  other  use.” 

Robinson  said  the  CWS  clause 
only  applies  to  work  submitted  to  the 
syndicate;  he  said  contributors  are 
free  to  sell  non-CWS  cartoons  else¬ 
where. 

Badeaux  and  Turner  both  noted 
that  they  have  no  trouble  doing  non- 
CWS  work  for  various  publications. 
“I  do  work  for  magazines  in  England 
and  France  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
CWS  contract  that  says  I  can’t,” 
stated  Turner. 

“If  Martyn  Turner  sells  his  work  in 
England  and  France,  that  is  contrary 
to  the  contracts  which  I  saw,”  said 
Szabo.  “Unless  he  has  a  different 
contract,  he  is  in  violation  of  the 
signed  agreement  .  .  .  .” 

As  for  Szabo’s  May  7  letter,  Robin¬ 
son  said  it  contains  “outrageous  and 
inflammatory  statements”  and  was 
written  in  a  way  that  would  elicit  neg¬ 
ative  comments  about  CWS.  He 


reiterated  that  CWS  contributors  can 
free-lance,  and  noted  that  they  can 
leave  CWS  if  they  choose  to  do  so  — 
as  Szabo  did. 

Robinson  provided  E&P  with  a 
copy  of  a  May  3 1 , 1 99 1 ,  letter  in  which 
Szabo  terminated  his  CWS  contract 
effective  last  month.  Szabo  wrote  that 
he  was  ending  the  pact  because,  “due 
to  my  other  ample  obligations,  I  have 
been  inactive  as  a  cartoonist  for  some 
time.”  There  was  no  mention  of  the 
dispute  between  him  and  Robinson. 

As  a  cartoonist  himself,  Robinson 
stated  that  he  has  tried  to  make  CWS 
contracts  “as  unrestrictive  and  favor¬ 
able  to  the  creator  as  any  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.”  He  mentioned  that  he  has 
worked  on  cartoonists’  rights  cases 
for  the  NCS  and  has  also  been  an 
advocate  for  cartoonists  in  other 
ways  —  as  when  he  spearheaded  the 
successful  early  1980s  effort  to  get 
Francisco  Laurenzo  Pons  freed  from 
a  Uruguayan  jail. 

Regarding  Szabo’s  claim  of  CWS 
approaching  WW  editors,  Robinson 
noted  that  numerous  WW  editors 
“initially  contacted  CWS  seeking  to 
be  syndicated”  and  that  “many  of 
these  relationships  predated  Witty- 
World.”  CWS  started  “Views”  in 
1984,  while  WW  made  its  debut  three 
years  later. 

To  back  his  statements  in  the  above 
paragraph,  Robinson  provided  E&P 
with  more  than  a  dozen  photocopies 
of  correspondence  between  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  CWS. 

Robinson  said  CWS  found  most  of 
its  cartoonists  via  his  AAEC  and  NCS 
contacts,  his  travels  around  the 
world,  his  work  on  The  1970s:  Best 
Political  Cartoons  of  the  Decade  (a 
1981  McGraw-Hill  book  which 
included  foreign  cartoons),  CWS  car¬ 
toonists  recommending  other  car¬ 
toonists,  scanning  overseas  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  so  on. 

What  about  WW's  problems?  The 
magazine  calls  itself  a  quarterly  in  its 
masthead  but  has  released  only  10 
issues  since  1987.  There  was  a  whole 
year  between  issues  9  (winter/spring 
1990)  and  10  (which  was  originally 
scheduled  for  August  1990  but  came 
out  in  winter/spring  1991),  and  the 
next  issue  is  delayed  as  well. 

Szabo  faults  Graham  Cooke,  an 
Englishman  who  has  handled  the 
printing  of  the  last  few  WW  issues,  for 
much  of  the  delay  problems.  But  the 
London-based  Les  Lilley,  a  cartoon 
writer  and  WW  editor  who  brought 
Cooke  and  Szabo  together,  told  E&P 
that  Szabo  has  to  accept  some  of  the 
blame,  too.  Lilley  said  Cooke 
informed  him  that  he  has  had  prob¬ 
lems  getting  paid  in  full  by  Szabo, 


The  'Baby  Blues'  team  of  Jerry  Scott 
(left)  and  Rick  Kirkman  recently  signed 
copies  of  'Baby  Blues;  This  Is  Going  to 
Be  Tougher  Than  We  Thought'  at  an 
Arizona  bookstore.  The  collection  of 
Creators  Syndicate-distributed  comic 
strips  is  now  in  its  third  printing. 


received  a  last-minute  correction 
request  from  Szabo  which  pushed  the 
next  WW'  issue  into  a  later  printing 
slot,  and  so  on. 

That  said,  Lilley  enthusiastically 
praised  Szabo’s  editorial  abilities  and 
WW’s  quality. 

Badeaux  observed  that  the  quality 
of  WW,  which  he  called  a  “worth¬ 
while  enterprise,”  may  be  part  of  the 
problem.  He  noted  that  Szabo  could 
be  in  a  better  financial  position  if  he 
used  a  less  glossy  format,  and  said  the 
magazine  is  too  expensive  for  some 
countries. 

Turner  suggested  that  Szabo 
“sever  all  connections”  with  Cooke  if 
he  has  “such  a  low  opinion”  of  him 
and  print  WW  in  the  U.S.  where  he 
can  keep  a  closer  eye  on  it. 

A  prime  reason  why  Szabo  has 
been  using  Cooke  is  that  he  appar¬ 
ently  enables  W^W  to  offer  full-color 
issues  at  a  lower  production  cost. 

Lilley,  who  said  he  also  likes  and 
admires  Robinson,  wishes  the  WW- 
CWS  dispute  would  end.  “It  all  seems 
so  tiny,”  said  the  Federation  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Cartoonists  Organizations 
leader.  “It’s  very,  very  sad.  Two  peo¬ 
ple  tearing  one  another  to  pieces.  It 
doesn’t  do  the  business  any  good.” 

Szabo  said  he  wouldn’t  be  spending 
so  much  time  criticizing  Robinson 
and  CWS  “if  there  wasn’t  something 
to  it,”  and  stated  that  an  apology  from 
Robinson  would  “resolve  this 
matter  ...  in  a  flash.”  But  Robin¬ 
son,  while  acknowledging  that  there 
may  have  been  “miscommunication” 
between  himself  and  Szabo,  said  he 
didn’t  do  anything  to  apologize  for. 

Also,  Szabo  told  E&P  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  have  the  dispute 
arbitrated  in  some  sort  of  cartooning 
profession  forum.  Robinson  re¬ 
sponded  that  he  considered  the 
matter  “settled”  earlier  this  year 
when  he  wrote  CWS  contributors,  at 
Szabo’s  request,  about  putting  copy¬ 
right  or  credit  lines  on  their  work. 

“Joe  won’t  take  yes  for  an 
answer,”  Robinson  declared. 

— David  Astor 
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Price  hike 

The  New  York  Times  said  it  is  rais¬ 
ing  its  local  cover  price  25%  to  500, 
effective  Sept.  30.  Its  newsstand  and 
newsrack  price  in  the  New  York  area 
has  been  400  since  September  1989. 

Spokeswoman  Nancy  Nielsen  said 
the  price  hike  was  the  result  of  “gen¬ 
eral  cost  increases,”  including  salary 
increases,  and  the  costs  of  news¬ 
gathering  and  product  improvements. 

The  Sunday  single-copy  price 
remains  $1.50.  The  price  of  home 
delivery  direct  from  the  Times  does 
not  increase. 

Besides  costs  increases,  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  Times  Co.  has 
been  pummelled  by  a  weak  local  eco¬ 
nomy.  Advertising  linage  decreased 
18.5%  in  the  first  six  months  of  1991, 
compared  with  a  year  earlier.  Oper¬ 
ating  profits  for  the  Times,  32  regional 
papers  and  50%  of  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  plunged  39%  for  the 
period,  excluding  a  $20  million  charge 
to  reduce  the  Times  payroll  by  160 
employees. 

USA  Today  to 
provide  aircraft 
radio  service 

USA  Today  has  announced  it  will 
launch  a  new  service  in  1992  to  pro¬ 
vide  live  radio  on  commercial  air¬ 
craft. 

“USA  Today  Sky  Radio”  will 
deliver  news  and  sports  coverage  to 
passengers  through  audio  systems 
already  installed  on  many  commercial 
aircraft,  according  to  the  newspaper. 

Redesigned 
Sunday  mag 
shows  ad  gains 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine 
has  generated  a  gain  of  94  advertising 
pages  since  it  was  redesigned  five 
months  ago,  it  was  announced. 

A  Times  spokeswoman  said  the 
gain  represented  a  34%  increase  over 
the  same  time  period  last  year. 

The  Sunday  magazine’s  Aug.  25 
issue  on  women’s  fashions,  with  a 
total  of  80  pages  and  41  ad  pages,  was 
the  largest  issue  since  the  publication 
was  changed  on  April  7,  it  was  noted. 
The  Sept.  8  issue  on  men’s  fashions 
contained  66  pages,  3 1  of  them  adver¬ 
tising. 

“The  response  from  advertisers  in 


the  redesign  has  been  very  positive, 
despite  the  soft  market  nationally  for 
magazine  advertising,”  said  Janis 
Heaphy,  the  Times’  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

She  added  that  the  magazine  has 
built  a  strong  base  of  department 
store  advertisers  and  has  attracted  a 
number  of  new  accounts,  including 
Ralph  Lauren,  Estee  Lauder,  Gap, 
Guess  Inc.,  North  American  Watch, 
Perrier,  Rolls  Royce,  Cadillac, 
Wyborowa  Vodka  and  Buckler  Beer. 


Reader  service 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  has 
launched  a  bi-monthly  page  to  give  its 
readers  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at 
how  the  newspaper  serves  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  paper  has  announced. 

“Covering  Your  Community,”  a 
product  of  the  promotions  depart¬ 
ment,  features  articles  on  news¬ 
gathering,  production,  circulation, 
delivery  and  services  for  advertisers, 
subscribers  and  the  community. 


gUZANNE  FIELnC 

Uncommon  Commentary  ^ 

Humor,  eloquence  and  common  sense  —  these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ways  the  unconventional  Suzanne 
Fields  cuts  through  the  conventional  wisdom.  She 
speaks  out  on  social  issues,  men  and  women,  politics, 

women,  trends. 


men  and 
men  and 
conservative 
fresh,  original 
predictable. 
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voice  that’s 
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in  such  newspapers  as  the  Detroit  News,  Orange  County 
Register,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Kansas  City  Star,  New 
York  Post,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Tampa  Tribune. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

visit,  only  four  had  survived. 

Of  the  four,  the  Timisoara  paper 
most  dedicated  to  freedom  was  fal¬ 
tering.  Circulation  had  plummeted 
from  six  figures  to  30,000.  Its  news¬ 
stand  price  was  five  lei — or  cents — its 
chief  opposition  three  lei.  In  Roma¬ 
nia,  the  equivalent  of  a  few  pennies 
can  be  decisive,  and  the  leading  com¬ 
petitor  was  trying  to  buy  and  thus 
monopolize  the  only  printing  press 
available.  For  those  journalists  dedi¬ 
cated  to  press  freedom,  the  future 
loomed  bleak. 

At  our  living  quarters  in  Timisoara, 
once  used  by  Communists  on  a  re¬ 
named  street  where  the  bent  street 
sign  still  reads  “Lenin,”  a  Dutch  con¬ 
sultant  on  textiles  described  his 
frustrations  in  trying  to  change  the 
mind-set  of  the  workers  and  newly 
installed  managers  at  a  textile  factory. 
He  lamented  that  a  half-century  of 
control  had  erased  initiative.  Every¬ 
one  waited  for  word  to  come  down 
from  central  planning.  Said  the  con¬ 
sultant,  “This  is  the  Stone  Age.” 

In  contrast,  most  seminar  partici¬ 
pants  in  Timisoara  welcomed  our 
words  from  the  West.  Though  they 
often  said  we  did  not  fully  understand 
their  problems  —  after  all,  we  had 
not  lived  amid  them  —  they  eagerly 
scribbled  notes  on  every  subject.  We 
ranged  the  gamut  from  advertising  to 
ethics  to  interviewing  skills,  but  per¬ 
haps  our  most  important  advice  was 
not  to  underestimate  the  intelligence 
of  informed  readers. 

With  one  notable  exception,  the 
Romanian  papers  were  a  Western  de¬ 
signer’s  nightmare.  Without  training, 
editors  had  taken  as  models  papers 
cluttered  with  dingbats,  reverses, 
type  set  vertically,  and  other  devices 
that  would  have  U.S.  designer  Ed 
Arnold  muttering  darkly. 

Only  one  paper,  Cotidianul  (The 
Daily)  of  Bucharest,  displayed  mod¬ 
ern  typography  —  through  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances.  Financed  by  a 
wealthy  Romanian  emigrant  now 
living  in  England,  the  paper  hired  a 
consultant  from  The  Guardian  of 
London  before  beginning  publication. 

We  three  visited  Cotidianul  on  a 
weekend  stopover  in  Bucharest  and 
found  an  alert,  eager-to-learn  staff  of 
60,  whose  product  prpvided  evidence 
of  what  a  little  training  can  do. 

In  Sofia,  Bulgaria’s  dimly  lit  capi¬ 
tal,  our  hotel  faced  the  Parliament 
building,  where  a  new  constitution 
was  being  debated,  also  the  draft  of  a 
press  law  that  covered  three  pages. 
We  could  not  read  the  language  of 


course,  but  we  told  radio  and  tv  inter¬ 
viewers  that  in  a  free-press  sense  the 
best  law  was  no  law. 

Bulgaria  supposedly  has  only  one 
official  Communist  paper.  On  a  news¬ 
stand  outside  the  Communist  recrea¬ 
tion  club  in  Sofia,  however,  there 
were  20  or  more  papers,  all  suppor¬ 
tive,  we  were  told,  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  On  that  newsstand  there  were 
no  opposition  newspapers. 

We  were  also  told  that  Bulgaria  has 
800  papers,  far  too  many  for  a  country 
of  nine  million  people.  Editors  told  of 
the  soaring  circulations  they  enjoyed 
just  after  the  revolution.  Readers 
ravenous  for  information  swept  up 
one  or  two  newspapers,  and  most 
free-press  papers  regrettably  seem 
destined  to  die  out. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  four  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Bulgarian  city  of  Varna 
presented  Bob  Ballantine  and  me  with 
miniature  U.S.  flags.  Through  our 
interpretors — we  had  them  at  each 
seminar — one  member  spoke  glow¬ 
ingly  of  that  day  on  which,  in  his 
phrase,  freedom  was  invented.  It  was 
a  touching  moment  for  Bob  and  me. 

Everywhere  the  participants  wel¬ 
comed  us.  We  came  to  admire  them 
for  their  commitment.  There  were 
hugs  of  farewell.  However,  we  knew 
that  the  Communists  would  quickly 
strangle  their  newspapers  if  they  did 
not  fear  an  international  uproar. 
Whether  the  collapse  of  Communism 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  lessen  that 
threat  is  anybody’s  guess.  At  best, 
development  of  the  now  free  market 
economy  will  be  perilously  slow. 

So  we  hope  that  many  other  organi¬ 
zations  like  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee,  and  the  co-sponsoring 
Institute  for  Democracy  in  Eastern 
Europe,  will  send  other  journalists  in 
our  footsteps.  We  could  not  offer 
newsprint  or  presses,  or  ad  linage,  but 
we  did  offer  new  skills  and  a  bit  of 
hope  that  their  free  press  will  survive. 
As  euphoria  recedes  and  reality  grows, 
both  new  skills  and  hope  are  needed. 

Expanded 
Sunday  section 

The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.,  has  introduced  a  six-section 
Sunday  edition. 

A  Sun  spokeswoman  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  part  of  the  newspaper’s 
“recent  evolution  that  has  resulted  in 
a  40%  increase  in  daily  circulation  in 
the  past  four  years.” 

In  1988,  the  Gannett  paper  was 
completely  redesigned  and  converted 
from  an  evening  to  a  morning  publica¬ 
tion.  Two  years  later,  it  blended  with 
the  Daily  News  in  Indio  to  become  a 
Coachella  Valley-wide  paper. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

passed  my  eyes  or  ears  long  ago. 

The  point  is  that  Ms.  Sherrod  took 
the  bee  incident  as  a  starting  point  to 
create  a  metaphor  of  general  applica¬ 
tion  which  surely  was  her  own.  She 
was  not  seeking  any  recognition  that 
the  bee  story  came  out  of  her  long-ago 
personal  investigation.  I  fail  to  see 
damage  to  the  original  author  in  any 
way.  In  fact,  were  he  I,  I  would  prob¬ 
ably  send  her  a  note  exclaiming  on 
how  hypnotic  my  choice  of  words  had 
been. 

The  Star-Telegram,  a  worthy  news¬ 
paper,  should  reconsider;  or  Ms. 
Sherrod  should  sue. 

I  worry  more  where  whole  con¬ 
cepts  of  stories  are  rejected  under  a 
free-lancer’s  name,  but  then  appear 
mysteriously  later  under  a  staffer’s 
byline.  Policing  ideas  is  even  less 
viable  than  policing  words  and 
phrases,  I  know,  but  let  us  be  reason¬ 
able  in  the  occasional  accidents  that 
happen  to  established  writers.  I  sus¬ 
pect  every  one  of  us  has  done  a  little 
plagiarizing  in  our  time,  without  ever 
being  aware  of  it  or  having  it  pointed 
out. 

Bob  VanWagoner 
Chesapeake,  Va. 

Legal 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Chronicle ,  one  opponent,  Stan 
Stratham  (R-Oak  Run),  argued  that 
“There  is  a  hidden  agenda  to  this  bill 
and  that  is  to  eliminate  capital  punish¬ 
ment  as  a  law  in  California.” 

Stratham  said  he  could  support  the 
bill  introduced  by  John  Burton  (D- 
San  Francisco)  if  the  public  could  also 
see  re-enactments  of  the  crimes  for 
which  the  individual  being  executed 
was  convicted. 

Burton  wrote  his  bill  at  the  request 
of  San  Francisco  Public  Television 
station  KQED.  The  station  earlier 
filed  a  lawsuit  against  San  Quentin 
Prison  warden  Daniel  Vasquez,  who 
had  denied  it  permission  to  televise 
executions. 

A  federal  judge  upheld  the  warden 
but  ruled  that  reporters  could  cover 
such  events  with  pencil  and  paper 
supplied  by  the  prison. 

Vasquez  had  sought  to  bar  all  press 
coverage  of  executions. 

KQED,  which  is  supported  by 
other  media  organizations,  said  it 
wants  to  film  an  execution,  not  as  a 
new  story,  but  as  part  of  a  documen¬ 
tary  it  is  preparing  on  Death  Row 
inmate  Robert  Alton  Harris. 
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Cox  acquires 
direct  mail  firm 

Cox  Newspapers  has  acquired  Val- 
Pak  Direct  Marketing  Systems  Inc.,  a 
direct  mail  company  based  in  Largo, 
Fla. 

Val-Pak,  which  distributes  adver¬ 
tising  from  many  companies  in  one 
envelope,  reaches  42  million  U.S.  and 
4  million  Canadian  homes  through  170 
franchisees.  Each  franchise  sends 
about  five  mailings  a  year. 

Named  as  Val-Pak  chairman  was 
Robert  H.  Musselman,  president  of 
Cox  Target  Media,  an  umbrella  of 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.’s  non-newspa¬ 
per  businesses.  William  Disbrow,  for¬ 
mer  Cox  Newspapers  vice  president 
of  finance,  was  named  president  of 
Val-Pak. 

Professorship 

Charles  Pearce,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  mass  communi¬ 
cations  and  head  of  the  advertising 
program  at  Kansas  State  University, 
has  been  awarded  the  1991-1992 
Cruise  Palmer  Distinguished  Profes¬ 
sorship,  which  provides  the  recipient 
with  a  $5,000  annual  salary  supple¬ 
ment. 


UPl 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


VanBennekom  said  his  salary  is 
“approximately  one-half  to  one-third 
of  the  compensation  enjoyed  by  my 
recent  predecessors”  and  during  the 
past  16  months  he  has  “had  to  assume 
ever  larger  roles  of  responsibility  at 
UPI,  from  executive  vice  president 
for  editorial  operations  to  executive 
vice  president  to  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  without  one  addi¬ 
tional  dollar  in  salary  or  other 
compensation  .  .  .” 

VanBennekom  said  he  has  taken  on 
these  additional  responsibilities  with¬ 
out  “any  directors  liability  insurance 
or  indemnification.” 

In  commenting  on  reports  that  he 
would  receive  a  “transaction  bonus” 
of  1%  of  the  purchase  price  for  all  or 
any  part  of  UPI  that  is  sold,  VanBen¬ 
nekom  said,  “The  fact  that  there  are 
still  enough  resources  left  at  UPI  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  some  steps 
taken  to  bring  additional  cash  into  the 
till  for  which  anyone  would  have  been 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  at  least  1  % 
of  net  proceeds.” 

VanBennekom  expressed  hope 
that  he  and  Bode  could  meet  in  person 
for  a  further  exchange  of  views. 


Newspapers  tops 
in  co-op  ads 

Newspapers  got  the  largest  share  of 
spending  on  cooperative  advertising 
last  year,  but  it  was  smaller,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau. 

New  York-based  ACB,  which  mon¬ 
itors  co-op  ads,  said  newspapers’ 
share  of  co-op  slipped  to  23%  last 
year,  down  from  26%  in  1989  but  up 
from  19%  in  1988. 

Spending  on  newspaper  inserts  de¬ 
clined  to  4%  of  the  co-op  market  last 
year,  compared  with  9%  in  1989  and 
6%  in  1988. 

Co-op  ad  spending,  which  totaled 
$112  million  last  year,  is  divided 
among  12  or  more  kinds  of  media,  but 
newspaper  run-of-press  ads  “are  still 
the  first  choice,”  said  William  Panc- 
zak,  an  ACB  vice  president. 

Next  in  line  is  direct  mail,  which 
captured  15%  of  co-op  spending  in 
1990.  Circulars  and  sales  promotion 
garnered  13%  each,  radio  took  8% 
and  television  grew  to  9%. 

Categories  such  as  outdoor,  dis¬ 
plays,  magazines  and  shoppers  re¬ 
mained  at  1%  or  2%  each,  ACB  said. 


Campers 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Campership  Fund  has  raised 
$3,249  to  send  65  needy  boys  and  girls 
in  the  area  to  camp,  according  to  the 
paper. 


Student  grants 

Students  of  the  University  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  in  Medicine  Bow  who  work  on 
the  school-owned  Medicine  Bow  Post 
will  have  some  of  their  expenses  paid 
for  with  a  grant  from  the  Reader’s 
Digest  Foundation. 

Eric  Wiltse,  a  communication  and 
mass  media  lecturer  at  the  university 
and  the  managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
paper,  said  part  of  the  $2,000  grant 
would  be  used  to  pay  telephone  bills, 
too. 

“Because  students  must  travel  to 
[various  locations]  to  cover  meetings, 
sporting  events  and  other  news,  they 
incur  gas  expenses,”  he  said.  “Other 
stories  are  based  on  interviews  in 
which  students  use  their  home  tele¬ 
phones.  The  Post  is  supposed  to  be 
run  as  a  business  and  that  includes 
reimbursing  students  for  travel  and 
other  expenses.” 

The  Post  was  donated  to  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  Department  of  Communication 
and  Mass  Media  in  1989.  Students  are 
editors,  reporters,  photographers  and 
advertising  salespeople  for  the  paper 
and  earn  internship  credit.  —  AP 

Weeklies  turn 
to  semi-weeklies 

The  Iowa  newspapers  Shenandoah 
Valley  News  and  Clarinda  Chronicle, 
formerly  weekly  publications, 
became  semi-weekly  papers  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  parent  company  Valley 
Publications  has  announced. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


900  Revenue  Share  available  at  no 
cost.  Over  80  installations  -  Dailies, 
Shoppers  &  Monthlies.  Complete 
System  &  Support.  MCI  Strategic 
Service  Bureau.  U  S  Audiotex  (415) 
838-7996  or  (213)  318-8859. 

900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUDIOTEX 

We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 

COMPUTERS 

THE  PAPER  PC  by  Robert  S.  Anthony 
comes  to  Florida  Today!  New  column 
connects  with  your  readers  via  electron¬ 
ic  mail.  Attract  computer  ads!  Low 
rates!  Stadium  Circle  Features,  370 
Court  St.,  Suite  85,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11231.  (718)  797-0210. 

CONGRESS 

Weekly  feature  on  your  lawmakers'  key 
votes,  plus  accountability  coverage  of 
their  travel,  campaign  finances,  incum¬ 
bency  protection.  ROLL  CALL  REPORT 
SYNDICATE,  1257B  National  Press, 
Washington,  DC  20045  or  call  (202) 
737-1888. 

EDUCATION 

EDITORS  AND  REPORTERS:  Stay  in 
touch  with  trends  in  reporting  and 
commentary  on  education  and  youth/ 
family  issues.  Keep  your  readers  in 
touch!  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
EYE:  A  Review  of  what  the  American 
Public  Is  Reading  About  Education 
gives  you  a  monthly  package  of  back¬ 
ground  and  source  information  with 
verified  contacts.  Free  sample  and  trial- 
subscription  offer.  Kiosk  Publishing, 
PO  Box  8103,  Portland  OF 
97207-8103;  (503)  248-9277;  fax 
(503)  227-7542. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

"LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (708) 
446-4082. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS:  easy  to  localize 
or  your  readers;  great  story  ideas,  great 
writing;  great  prices!  301-730-3679. 

Worlds  first  interactive  comic  strip  for 
adults  -  The  Someday  Funnies!  Find  out 
why  YOUR  paper  shouldn’t  be  without 
it!  New  Features  Syndicate 
(313)  397-5800  FAX  (313)  397-2096 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

HEROES!  Weekly  column.  Incredible 
stories  of  heroes  in  our  society-both 
obvious  and  not  so  obvious.  Lots  of 
reader  response.  Free  test  run.  PO  Box 
16,  Yucaipa,  CA  92399. 

(714)  797-3532. 

HUMOR 

Cope  with  laughter  -  Self-syndicated 
humor  column  (10+  years;  award 
winning)  -  Solid  readership  base  -  Up  to 
800  words  -  Wide  appeal  -  J.  Hubbard- 
Holmes  (801)  467-2117. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  dai^  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond.  419  16th  St..  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 

WINE 

Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week¬ 
ly  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  NijTES,  a 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 
Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1003 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

(409)  727-0393. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $65,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CIA  92103. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlin^on,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S,  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

90  year  old  award  winning  county  seat 
weekly  newspaper.  Only  media  in 
rowth  county.  Good  cash  flow.  Asking 
X  gross  or  $160,000.  Owner  will 
finance  suitable  buyer.  Reply  Box  5530, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EliP  Is  r«ad  by  98%  of  edifort  and  ovor 
95%  of  publlshors  and  ad  dlreotors  of 
dally  nowspgport  In  North  Amorioal 


(606)  525-6066 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


After  8  years,  successful  Los  Angeles 
niche  publication  ready  for  major 
expansion.  Partnership  or  sale.  Box 
5508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning  Zone  7,  strong  reader- 
ship,  excellent  demographics  poised  for 
growth.  Sales  at  $850,000.  Priced 
$250,000.  Box  5515,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IDEAL  CHAIN  ACQUISITION 

Highly-respected  monthly  tab  newsma¬ 
gazine  in  outstanding  resort  market 
needs  the  resources  of  a  chain  to 
increase  frequency  and  further  develop 
product.  Established  in  1985,  this 
publication  has  high  editorial  and 
design  standards  and  has  shown  consis¬ 
tent  growth  in  advertising  sales 
revenues  since  inception;  1990  gross; 
$330K.  On  track  for  $370K  in  1991. 
Significant  potential  for  weekly  and 
conversion  to  paid  subscription. 
Wonderful  coastal  southeast  location 
with  plenty  of  upside  potential.  Send 
inquiries  to:  Owner,  Box  5512,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  Colorado  weekly  shopper. 
$165K,  15%  cash  discount.  $f63K 
gross.  PO  Box  1082,  Grand  Jet.,  CO 
81502. 


PROFITABLE  12-yr.  old  Olympic  water- 
sport  magazine  for  part-time  publish¬ 
ing.  6  issues  yr;  1,100  pd.  subs.; 
priced  below  $28,000  annual  sales. 
Terms.  Relocate  anywhere.  Please 
contact:  Barry  French,  broker/ 
appraiser,  Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA 
02702. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


We  would  like  to  buy  a  good  weekly 
newspaper  in  PA,  OH,  or  m.  Call  Ed 
Dunlap  (412)  833-5700. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 

Stat  Camera 
VGC  520 
POS  1 
Like  New 
Asking  1,595 
Call  Lou 

(201)  772-2121 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM 

I  GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
I  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MULLER  MARTINI  227  E  or  S.  Rebuilt 
I  and  reconditioned.  Sales,  Service  and 
Installations.  Add-on-stations. 
Complete  machines.  Replacement 
pockets  (with  or  without  trade).  Call  Mr. 
Carignan  at  (508)  453-3797. 


Used  Mailroom  Equipment  (407) 
273-5218,  Standlee  and  Associates, 
Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SAU  GOLDEN  RULE  RULERS.  13"  & 
7”  Stock  Rulers.  ANPA  Approved. 
DEPAR,  PO  Box  1269,  Murrells  Inlet, 
SC  29576.  (803)  651-8032. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Brand  new  broadsheet  high  resolution 
laser  imagesetter.  Post  Script  compati¬ 
ble.  Ultresetter  94  with  Hyphen  RIP 
configured  for  a  Mac  llfx.  35  standard 
laserwriter  fonts.  94  pica  output  width. 
Resolution  up  to  3,000  rasters  per 
inch.  Still  in  original  crate  sent  from 
Hyphen.  Highly  reliable,  widely  used. 
Great  value  for  top  quality  imagesetting 
on  film  or  paper.  We  overbought  and 
have  never  opened  crate  or  touched 
machine.  List  is  $41,000.  Will  sell  for 
$38,000  or  best  offer.  Call  Ken  Hood  at 
(615)  638-4181. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

•  New  BIRMY  486  S/W  RIP 
32  mb  RAM/200  mb  HD 
•  Remarketed  CANON  LBP  20 
11  X  17  LASER  PRINTER 
800  DPI  (3  million  life  cycle) 


$19,900 

call  BOB  WEBER  af 
(216)  831-0480 
or  fax  at 

(800)  837-TYPE  (8973) 


PRESSES 


METRO  22  3/4:  6-Unit/RTP,  4-Deck, 
Double  3:2,  Upper  formers.  Bars.  i 
SSC/SC  22  3/4:  8-Units,  3-Stacked,  I 
UOP,  2-Folders,  RCR  all  units.  ■ 
METRO  22:  5-Unit/RTP,  3-Deck,  Bars 
Double  Folder.  CALL:  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series 
C-150  21  1/2"  w/two  4-highs,  one 

3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double-ended  Harris 
V15D,  1980  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/ 
KJ6folders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79 
vintage 

8-Unib2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 
4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

8-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22"  (56  cm) 
cut-off.  Consists  of  four  9-unit  press¬ 
es  with  5  half  decks  each,  45" 
RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press  released 
October,  1992 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16"  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42"  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

One  brdnd  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTF's.  Avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4",  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16"  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
parts  for  King  printing  units  &  folders. 
We  offer  full  service  on  King  presses, 
with  emphasis  on  weekend  service. 
Prices  tor  parts  &  service  less  expensive 
than  leading  competitor.  24  hour  deliv¬ 
ery  on  parts. 

ON  HAND 

Refurbished  King  printing  units,  KJ8  & 
KJ6  folders.  Rebuilt  Goss  Community 
Unit,  oil  bath.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket  &  plate  cylinders, 
including  bearers,  for  King  presses, 
guaranteed  5  years.  Inquire  about  our 
sheet  fed  equipment  also.  Call  Lee 
Smith  Industries  at  1-800-866-0515 
for  further  details. 

Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


3  Uniman  4/2,  5  units  each  w/color  on 

4  units.  85/86  vintage.  On  substructure 
w/Auto  Splicers.  Many  extras. 

Norm  Provan  (404)  252-0402. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss  Urbanite  1,000  series  and  Goss 
community  SSC  presses,  22  3/4” 
cutoff.  Tel.  (414)  377-9422 
FAX  (414)  377-3655.  Ask  for  Dana. 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
CSIM212)  675-4380 

HELP 
WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUk- 
NALISM.  Position  Number  84809. 
Pending  position  clearance  and  subject 
to  availability  of  funds.  University  of 
Hawaii  expects  to  fill  a  full-time, 
tenure-track  position  in  small  accre¬ 
dited,  professionally  oriented,  multi¬ 
ethnic  undergraduate  department 
beginning  August  1,  1992.  DUTIES:  To 
teach  courses  in  broadcast  news  and  at 
least  one  other  specialty  area,  preferab¬ 
ly  public  relations,  media  law  or  media 
management.  Share  in  student  advis¬ 
ing,  supervision  of  internships  and 
participation  in  committee  work  and 
special  projects.  Also  to  conduct 
research  and  to  pursue  scholarly  activi¬ 
ties.  MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS; 
Advanced  degree  at  doctoral  level  and 
professional  experience,  or  Master’s  in 
Journalism  or  in  relevant  special^  area 
and  professional  experience  equivalent 
to  doctorate.  DESIRABLES:  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  as  a  teacher,  interest  in 
research  and  scholarly  activities. 
SALARY  RANGE  (9  months):  $38,964 
to  $45,576.  Some  summer  teaching 
possible.  Send  resume  to  Search 
Committee,  Journalism  Department, 
2550  Campus  Road,  Crawford  Hall 
208,  Honolulu,  HI  96822.  CLOSING 
DATE:  December  1,  1991. 


JOURNALISM  -  Tenure-track  assistant 
associate  professor  position  for  news- 
editorial  s^uence.  Available  Septem¬ 
ber  1992.  Advise  award-winning 
student  daily  and  teach  courses  in  edit¬ 
ing  and  intermediate  and  public  affairs 
reporting.  Knowledge  of  layout  and 
design  desirable.  Other  courses, 
depending  on  expertise  and  interest, 
may  include:  media  ethics,  media 
criticism,  media  law,  international 
communication.  Ph.D.  with  media 
experience  preferred.  Master’s  with 
substantial  recent  experience  with  a 
publication  of  national  stature  accept¬ 
able  Teaching  experience  required. 
Salaiy  and  rank  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Send  vita  and  letter  requesting  official 
application  form  to  Or.  Nishan  R. 
Havandjian,  Head,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment.  Cal  Poly  State  University,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  (JA  93407.  Applications 
must  be  clearly  postmarked  by  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1991.  Cal  Poly  is  committed  to 
diversity.  AA/EOE. 


TENURE-TRACK  POSITION  available, 
beginning  August  1992,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  area:  Specialist  in  Journalism,  to 
teach  news-editorial  and  mass-media 
courses.  Masters  degree  in  journalism 
and  professional  experience  required; 
Ph.D.  and  teaching  experience 
preferred.  EEO-AA.  Application  dead¬ 
line,  December  5,  1991.  Send  vita, 
transcripts,  and  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Nan  Morrison,  Chair,  Dept,  of 
English,  66  George  Street,  College  of 
Charleston,  Charleston,  SC  29424. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  MASS 
COMMUNICATION 

KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  appli¬ 
cations  and  nominations  tor  the  above 
position,  appointment  effective  July  1, 
1992.  In  this  professionally  oriented 
school,  a  full-time  faculty  of  21  serves 
more  than  1,000  undergraduate  and  60 
master’s  degree  students  in  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  broadcast  news;  radio 
and  television  production,  corporate 
video,  media  sales  and  management; 
advertising,  public  relations,  photo¬ 
journalism  and  photo-illustration. 

The  selection  process  will  focus  upon 
candidates  demonstrating  the  most 
advantageous  mix  of  the  following: 
proven  management/administrative 
leadership,  professional/academic 
experience,  and  successful  teaching 
experience/demonstrated  interest  in 
journalism  and  mass  communication 
education.  Responsibilities  include: 
financial  and  personnel  management, 
academic  program  development  and 
evaluation,  leadership  in  research  and 
professional  development,  generation 
of  outside  funding,  and  maintenance  of 
a  strong  professional  presence  beyond 
the  campus.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  credentials  and  experience. 
Nominations  of  and  applications  by 
women  and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged.  A  completed  application 
for  this  position  will  include  a  letter  of 
interest,  resume,  and  names,  addres¬ 
ses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  three  to 
five  references.  The  letter  of  interest 
should  include  a  summary  of  the  candi¬ 
date’s  vision  of  a  professional  school  of 
journalism  and  mass  communication, 
especially  in  the  area  of  teaching  and 
research/creative  activity. 

Completed  application  materials  must 
be  received  by  February  28,  1992. 
Send  nominations  and  application 
materials  to:  Chair,  JMC  Director 
Search,  College  of  Fine  and  Profession¬ 
al  Arts,  204  Taylor  Hall,  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  OH  44242 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  EMPLOYER. 


WRITING  INSTRUCTOR:  Accredited 
mass  communication  program  at  Flori¬ 
da  International  University,  a  member 
of  the  State  University  System  of  Flori¬ 
da,  seeks  assistant  professor  to  teach  in 
and  help  develop  innovative  writing 
program  required  of  all  majors. 
Required:  Master’s  degree,  sustained 
excellence  as  a  professional  writer/ 
editor,  significant  experience  teaching 
writing  for  mass  communication, 
outstanding  teaching  evaluations. 
Tenure-earning  nine-month  appoint¬ 
ment  starting  January  1992.  An  affir¬ 
mative  action/equal  access/equal 
opportunity  employer.  Send  resume, 
references,  teaching  evaluations, 
published  writing  samples  and  cover 
letter  to  Kevin  Hall,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism/Mass 
Communication,  Florida  International 
University,  North  Miami,  FL  33181. 
Deadline:  October  24,  1991. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Executive  Director  sought  for  associa¬ 
tion  of  community  newspapers  in 
Washington  state.  Retirement  opens 
top  job  in  association  led  by  active, 
involved  board,  and  headquartered  in 
scenic,  livable  Seattle.  Letter  and 
resume,  by  Nov.  1,  to  WNPA  Search, 
3838  Stone  Way  North,  Seattle,  WA 
98103. 


PUBLISHER 

Exciting  growth  opportunity  for  success¬ 
ful  individual.  Lively  weekly  newspaper 
group  in  Delaware  Valley  area.  Send 
resume.  Box  5517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF 
OPERATING  OFFICER 

Our  publicly-traded  publisher  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  is  seeking  a 
leader  for  a  $20MM,  600,000  circula¬ 
tion  free  paper  in  the  northeast. 

Primary  responsibilities  include  manag¬ 
ing  all  sales,  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  activities  for  the  publication  and 
management  of  the  related  printing 
operations. 

Candidates  must  have  proven  marketing 
and  management  experience  in  media, 
preferably  newspapers.  Experience  in 
purchasing  advertising  or  related 
services  and  designing  advertising 
campaigns  will  be  helpful.  Previous 
business  involvement  in  other  service 
industries  which  required  programs  on 
employee  productivity  and  motivation 
will  be  an  asset. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  incen¬ 
tives  and  benefits. 

Interested  candidates  send  resume  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Vice 
President,  Human  Resources,  Box 
5524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  sought  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation,  seven-day  daily.  We're  not  look¬ 
ing  for  a  savior  but  are  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  personal  sales  ability,  manage¬ 
ment  exi^rience,  leadership  skills  and 
the  ability  to  teach  skills  to  others. 
Oversee  14  staffers.  Competitive  salary 
package.  Submit  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Will  Chapman,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
self-motivated  individual  who  has  a 
proven  track  record  in  advertising  sales. 

We  are  an  85(D),  102(S),  located  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  (60  miles  north  of  NYC). 

Candidates  must  be  customer  service 
oriented  with  a  team  work  philosophy. 
Must  have  proven  leadership  skills  and 
excellent  communication  skills.  Prior 
budget,  forecasting  and  cost  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required. 

For  consideration  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to: 

D.  Sherman,  Personnel  Director 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  New  York  10940 

Please,  no  phone  calls. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

14,000  circulation  daily  and  3  weekly 
publications  with  combined  circulation 
of  18,000  seeks  an  experienced  mana¬ 
ger  to  oversee  the  entire  classified  oper¬ 
ation  of  all  papers.  Untapped  potential 
for  a  creative  and  motivated  individual. 
Salary  package  mid  $20s.  Resume, 
cover  and  samples  to:  Bob  Simpson, 
The  Recorder,  PO  Box  640,  Amster¬ 
dam,  NY  12010. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Staten 
Island's  largest  circulation  paper.  Door 
to  door  delivered  to  over  400,000 
homes  weekly,  23  editions.  Our  classi¬ 
fied  sales  department  under  the  right 
management  should  quadruple  sales 
within  2-3  years.  Excellent  salary, 
commissions,  benefits  and  incentives. 
Train,  sell,  motivate.  Mail  resume  tO: 

The  Brooklyn  Marketeer 
3517  Quentin  Road 
Brooklyn,  NY  11234. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  Tribune  in  Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  a 
30,000  AM  daily  on  Florida’s  sunny 
Treasure  Coast,  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  Classified 
Manager.  Must  possess  enthusiasm, 
good  people  skills  and  competitive 
experience  to  motivate  two  outside  and 
seven  inside  reps.  Sales  training  and 
sales  strategies  necessary.  Send  or  fax 
resume,  salary  requirements,  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO: 

Rick  Langbauer 
Advertising  Director 
PO  Box  69 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954 
FAX  (407)  465-0931 


NATIONAL  REP  FIRM  seeks  reps  for 
local  area  sales.  No  relocation.  High 
Commission.  Call  Mike  Murray 
(215)  873-9180. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Post-Star  seeks  a  graphic  artist  to 
head  up  our  nine-person  art/typesetting 
staff.  Position  is  liaison  with  advertis¬ 
ing.  Management  experience  helpful. 
Macintosh-Quark  experience  a  must. 
Applicant  must  be  creative,  but  dead¬ 
line  oriented.  Attractive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  and  salary  requirements  to  Sam 
Gayle,  Production  Manager,  The  Post- 
Star,  PO  Box  2157,  Glens  Falls,  New 
York  12801. 


ILLUSTRATOR/DESIGNER 

If  you  have  tremendous  design  talent 
and  the  undying  desire  to  produce 
newspapers  that  jump  out  of  display 
racks,  if  you  want  to  get  your  mitts  on 
the  most  modern  typographical  equip¬ 
ment  made,  if  you  want  to  join  the  ranks 
of  total  pagination  pioneers,  you  are  a 
candidate  for  our  design  team. 

We’re  growing  circulation  (7  percent  in 
the  last  two  years)  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  area  because  we’re  doing  lots  of 
good  things.  But  we  don’t  look  as  good 
as  we  could,  even  though  we’re  coming 
off  a  new  Goss  Colorliner. 

Our  top  choice  will  be  strong  and  fast  at 
page  design,  quick  and  skillful  with 
computer  graphics  and  capable  of  illus¬ 
trating.  We  have  two  and  we  want  four 
more  to  be  ready  to  move  quickly  onto 
our  pagination  terminals.  Vi/e’re  think¬ 
ing  totally  new  design  and  new  commu¬ 
nications  products.  If  you  are  too,  get  in 
touch  right  away  with: 

Editor  Michael  E.  Hanke 
The  Repository 
500  Market  Ave.  South 
Canton,  OH  44711-9901 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Exciting  newspaper  group  with  growth 
potential  for  developing  talent  seeks 
circulation  manager  for  15,000  AM 
daily,  including  Sunday,  located  in 
Midwest.  If  you  are  a  good  organizer, 
know  ABC  and  postal  regulations,  and 
place  an  emphasis  on  sales  and  service, 
write  to  us  with  full  resume,  salary 
history  and  professional  goals  to  Box 
5511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  strong 
promotion  background  for  PM  daily 
(5,300)  in  California  desert  area.  Sister 
paper  nearby.  Family  group.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Write:  Publisher,  The 
Brawley  News,  PO  Box  2770,  El  Centro, 
CA  92244. _ 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Rewards 
match  the  challenges  in  this  highly 
competitive  and  dynamic  Ventura  Coun¬ 
ty,  CA,  market.  Department  manager 
oversees  all  aspects  of  circulation, 
including  mailroom,  for  this  10,400 
daily  paper.  Experienced  candidates 
with  motivational  skills,  high  energy 
level  and  a  record  of  success  are 
encouraged  to  send  their  resume  to: 
Julie  Doll,  The  Camarillo  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  107,  Camarillo,  CA  93011. 
Deadline  for  applications:  Oct.  14, 
1991. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR:  ready  for 
the  sunbelt?  Quality  Oklahoma  5-day 
daily  in  college  city  has  opening  due  to 
resignation.  10,0(J0  circulation,  TMC. 
Indicate  strengths  in  sales,  service  and 
collections  in  resume  along  with  refer¬ 
ences.  Edmund  Evening  Sun,  PO  Box 
2470,  Edmund,  OK  73083. 


MONTHLY  BUSINESS  TABLOIDS 

Ambitious  entrepreneur  who  wants  to 
eat  what  he  kills.  Your  ideal  position 
would  span  all  phases  of  both  paid  and 
requester  programs.  We  publish  an 
18,000  regional  and  50,000  national. 
Readers  are  lawyers,  but  content  is 
about  management.  Offices  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul.  Resume  to  C.  Carman, 
Illinois  Legal  Times,  420  W.  Grand, 
Chicago,  IL  60610. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING 
Newspaper  group  headquartered  in 
Zone  7  seeking  data  processing  coordi¬ 
nator  to  oversee  multi-site,  decentral¬ 
ized  data  processing  operation.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  experience  with 
newspaper  data  processing  applica¬ 
tions,  good  organization  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  and  a  minimum  of  two 
years  college.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  Box  5514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

6,000  INDIANA  DAILY  is  seeking 
energetic  government  reporter  and  a 
sports  editor.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

City  editor  needed  to  coordinate  all 
aspects  of  busy  newsroom  at  10,000 
daily  north  of  NYC.  Call  Joe  Yanarella, 
Hudson  Valley  News,  (914)  561-3000. 


EDITOR  to  join  strong  Virginia  weekly 
newspaper  group.  Write  Hanes  Byerly, 
The  Tidewater  News,  1000  Armory 
Drive,  Franklin,  VA  23851. 

SENIOR 

EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  a  Senior  Editor  for  an 
award  winning  monthly  association 
magazine  concerned  with  rural  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  energy  issues.  Travel 
the  li.S.  on  assignment,  edit  copy,  make 
assignments  to  freelancers,  brainstorm 
with  Chief  Editor.  Must  be  able  to  write 
everything  from  thoughtful  cover  stories 
to  snappy  shorts.  Requirements:  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  and  no  less  than  five  years’ 
progressively  responsible  experience  as 
a  feature  writer/editor.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  and  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
George  Simpson,  Dept.  E&P/HR5-80, 
NRECA,  1800  Massachusettes  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC  20036.  EOE  M/F/H/V. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  EDITOR,  WRITER 

Business  editor  and  business  writer 
sought  by  THE  TIMES  of  Munster, 
Irdiana.  Help  build  coverage  in  area 
where  steel  is  king.  Highly  industrial¬ 
ized  but  diversified  region.  Join  aggres¬ 
sive  news  team  at  progressive  newspap¬ 
er.  State-of-the-art  facilities.  Good  pay, 
benefits.  Send  resume  with  references 
to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive  Editor,  THE 
TIMES,  601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN 
46321. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Our  7-day  newspaper  seeks  a  desk  chief 
who  can  make  words  and  pictures  come 
together  in  interesting  ways.  He  or  she 
should  enjoy  copy  desk  work  and  work¬ 
ing  with  copy  editors,  and  understand 
the  difference  between  managing  and 
reacting,  striving  for  the  former.  We 
want  someone  who  will  invest  in  train¬ 
ing  staffers  to  sharpen  editing  skills  and 
improve  page  designs.  Familiarity  with 
electronic  page  production  is  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  materials  to  John 
Moore,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Item,  Sunbury,  MA  17801. 


CITY  EDITOR 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  GUARDIAN 

Experienced  news  editor  needed  to  lead 
award-winning  newsroom,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  political  reporting,  hard-hitting 
investigations,  and  strong  coverage  of 
San  Francisco's  diverse  neighborhoods 
and  ethnic  communities,  will  assign 
stories,  write  articles,  edit  copy  and 
manage  newsroom.  Strong  editing  and 
managing  experience  required.  Reports 
directly  to  the  editor/publisher.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  San  Francisco  politics  a  plus. 

Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  clips  to: 
Managing  Editor/CE,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  520  Hampshire,  SF,  CA 
94110 

NO  PHONE  CALLS 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Superior  copy  editor  needed;  must  have 
prodigious  language  skills.  He'll  search 
out  and  destroy  the  flaws  in  news  stories 
and  turn  them  into  precise  modern 
history.  She'll  whittle  down  and  pump 
up  feature  stories.  Not  only  will  he  be 
quick,  she'll  be  accurate.  Join  a  desk 
moving  into  new  digs,  solving  the  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom  ad  propping  tor  pagi¬ 
nating  onto  a  1990  Goss  Colorliner  that 
blasts  out  60,000  daily  and  80,000  on 
Sunday  now  and  going  up.  Not  long  ago 
they  were  calling  this  area  a  lot  of  nasty  ; 
names.  Now  it's  the  place  to  be.  | 
Respond  right  away  to:  | 

Editor  Michael  E.  Hanke 
The  Repository 
500  Market  Ave.  South 
Canton.  OH  44711-9901 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  copy  editor  to 
handle  news  and  feature  pages.  Strong 
editing,  headline  writing  and  layout 
skills.  Must  have  at  least  one  year  daily 
experience.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  tO:  Dermot  Cole,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 

GRAPHICS  ARTIST  WANTED 
Medium-sized  PM  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  quick,  accurate  and 
enthusiastic  graphics  artist.  Macintosh 
experience  required,  knowledge  of 
Scitex  color  system  helpful.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
5492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  for  its  news  copy  desk. 
Concise  editing  and  sharp  headline 
writing  skills  are  vital.  Layout  skills  a 
plus.  Send  clips  and  resume  by  Oct.  10 
to  Curt  Wellman,  News  Editor,  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star,  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Courier-News,  a  32,000  circulation 
daily  40  miles  west  of  Chicago,  ts  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  copy  editor. 
Candidate  must  have  good  layout/page 
design  skills.  Mac  experience  a  plus. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  Send 
resumes  to  News  Editor  Jerry  Marzuki, 
The  Courier-News,  300  Lake  St.  Elgin, 
IL  60121. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Colorado's  biggest  newspaper  seeks  an 
outstanding  editor  tor  its  copy  desk. 
Requirements:  at  least  five  years  exper¬ 
ience,  track  record  of  excellence  in 
headline  writing,  content  editing,  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  Page  design  exper  ence  a 
plus!  Don't  apply  unless  you're  one  of 
the  very  best.  Salary:  $43,160,  moving 
to  $45,760  in  two  years.  Apply  by  Oct. 
20  and  by  mail  only  to  Mike  Madigan, 
AME/Nights,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
400  W.  Colfax,  Denver,  CO  80204. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

23,000  Gannett  daily  is  seeking  a  copy 
editor  with  strong  page  design,  copy 
eoiting  and  management  skills.  Also 
interested  in  moving  up  to  assistant 
news  editor  unu  beyond.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  salary  history  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Steve  Griffiths,  News  Editor, 
Visalia  Times  Delta,  PO  Box  31,  Visalia, 
CA  93279. 


An  "alive”  editor  wanted  to  motivate, 
inspire,  lead  a  staff  of  1 1  for  six  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspapers. 

The  hands-on  editor  must  have  a 
commitment  to  community  journalism, 
quality;  the  drive  to  excel;  the  skills  to 
edit;  the  vision  to  create,  grow;  and  the 
desire  and  experience  to  train  staff. 

We  have  a  new  building,  new  presses, 
new  equipment  -  and  more  of  the  latest 
in  computer  technology  will  arrive 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

We're  looking  for  an  editor  to  move  us 
into  the  21st  Century  now  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  an  excellent  salary, 
benefit  package. 

Three  years  experience  as  an  editor  a 
pre-requisite.  Send  resume,  sample 
layouts,  editorial  clips  to  Edith  Hughes, 
Executive  Editor,  Gateway  Publications, 
610  Beatty  Road,  Monroeville,  PA 
15146. _ 

FINANCIAL  REPORTERS 
Well-sourced  reporters,  5  years -i- 
experience  on  a  major  newspaper, 
magazine  or  financial  news  wire, 
wanted  to  break  financial,  government 
and  agency  securities,  and  industry 
news.  Interested  jpurnalists  already 
based  in  Boston,  NY,  LA,  SF.  Dallas  or 
Houston,  send  resume,  clips.  Gail  Bron¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  Bloomberg  Busi¬ 
ness  News,  499  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY 
10022. 


JOURNAUSTS 


Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  liberty  in  Munich,  Germany,  seeks 
editors  and  writers  to  cover  the  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Applicants  should  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  full-time  newswriting  experience.  For 
editors,  wire  service  experience  is  preferred.  For  writers, 
either  newspaper  or  broadcast  writing  experience  is  required. 
Successful  candidates  wil  be  well  versed  in  foreign  affairs 
and  have  the  ability  to  write  dear,  concise  news  copy  (in 
English).  A  careful,  exacting  approach  to  newswriting  is  most 
important. 

RFE/RL  offers  excellent  salary  and  benefits  packages,  often 
induding  housing  in  Munich. 

To  apply,  please  send  a  detailed  resume,  induding  salary  his¬ 
tory,  and  writing  samples  to: 

Radio  Free  Europe 
Radio  Liberty,  Inc. 

Personnel  Department  (JOUR) 

1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 


RADIO  FRee  euROPe 
RADIO  LIBERTY 


RFE/'RL,  Inc.  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


RESORT  WEEKLY  seeks  self-starter  to 
coordinate  sports  and  entertainment 
coverage.  Duties  include  reporting, 
editing  and  layout.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Box  5529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JT  Find  A  Job  Today! 

n  a«pertor,  Monodhg  Editor,  Gtaphtei, 
M  Copy  EcftoraPnotosrqp/MrJob*. 

H  SapwatoMforfobxXaXllJote 
M  Eadforward/nawtodtoncltoratol 
"  you  iMimn  lo  what  you  want. 

^  Updalud  daly  and  opon  7  day*  a 
H  wmmk  24  houn  a  day! 

M  Dally  papon  In  aK  maikoli. 

;  1-900-786-7800 

a  ^iNewspaper 
!>  St  JobLine 


Editor  for  mid-sized  Zone  4  daily. 
Immediate  opening.  Responsibilities 
include  editorials  and  directing  staff  of 
23  (nevrs,  sports,  lifestyles).  We  are  a 
community-minded,  locally  owned 
newspaper.  Candidate  must  demons¬ 
trate  ability  to  lead  staff  and  stay  on  top 
of  local  news  in  a  community  of 
100,000-1-.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5502,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Environment  beat 

STILL  LOOKING  for  a  tenacious  repor¬ 
ter  to  specialize  in  environment  and 
energy  at  22K  Idaho  daily.  Demon¬ 
strated  knowledge  of  Western  resource 
issues  a  must.  Some  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume,  relevant  clips 
to  Clark  Walworth,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Times-News.  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. 


FINE  ARTS  AND  MUSIC  WRITER 
An  excellent  professional  opportunity 
with  A  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNING 
SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER.  We  seek 
college  level  training  in  music,  art, 
drama  or  closely  related  fields.  3-5 
years  of  newspaper  experience  is 
preferred.  Apply  in  confidence  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  The  Birmingham 
News,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 


CORPORATE 

WRITER 

A  growing  environmental  insurance 
company  created  a  new  position  in  its 
Marketing  Department.  Duties  will 
include  writing  and  placing  articles; 
writing  brochures  and  newsletters;  and 
publ'cation  analysis  and  query.  Quali¬ 
fied  individual  will  have  bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism,  or  equivalent 
experience  -  6-10  years  of  business/ 
technical  writing  experience  including 
med  a  queries  and  article  placement. 
Candidates  must  have  current  portfolio 
of  published  writing  samples.  Excellent 
communication  and  interviewing  skills, 
and  knowledge  of  word  processing  a 
must.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  tO: 

HR/CW 
PO  Box  4878 
Englewood,  CO  80155 


OPPORTUNITY  -  37,000  daily,  46,000 
Sunday  needs  assistant  city  editor  with 
strong  editing  and  people  skills  and  a 
commitment  to  enterprise  reporting 
that  gives  the  daily  headlines  context 
and  persp^tive.  Also  looking  for  exper¬ 
ience  writer  capable  of  that  kind  of 
reporting.  Prefer  midwest  candidates. 
Write  to  Bob  Schumacher,  Editor,  The 
Tribune  Star,  721  Wabash  Ave.,  PO  Box 
149,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47808. 
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IMMEDIATEOPENINGformanagingedi- 
tor  for  media  law  quarterly  and  biweekly 
newsletter  published  by  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
Requires  strong  copy  editing,  page 
design  skills;  computer  literacy  and 
ability  to  motivate  and  supervise  report¬ 
ing  staff,  which  includes  student  in¬ 
terns.  Legal  reporting  background  pre¬ 
ferred;  law  degree  a  plus.  Resume,  sam¬ 
ples  to  Jane  Kirtley,  #504,  1735  I 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006.  No 
phone  calls. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
frequently  seeks  newspaper  profession¬ 
als  to  fill  various  positions  among  the 
New  England  Press  Association’s  350 
newspaper  members.  Please  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  NEPA,  PO  Box 
820,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA  02123. 


REPORTER  -  The  Waterloo  Courier,  a 
50,000  PM  daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is 
looking  for  a  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  a  five-county  area  on  its 
four-person  regional  desk.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Amy  Gades,  Assistant  City 
Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540, 
Waterloo,  lA  50704.  Midwest  applic¬ 
ants  preferred. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  reporter  for  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  the  daily  newspaper 
in  Alaska’s  second  largest  city.  Must 
have  strong  spot  news  skills.  Must  be 
accurate  and  fast  on  deadline.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Dan 
Joling,  Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fair¬ 
banks,  AK  99707. 


SOLID  NEWSPERSON 
The  Daily  Iberian,  a  15,000-circulation 
Sunbelt  Daily,  wants  a  good  reporter/ 
desk  person.  Duties  could  revolve 
around  all  types  of  news  coverage,  or  all 
aspects  of  desk  work.  Contact;  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box 
9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562-9291. 
Telephone  (318)  365-6773,  after  2 
pm. 


SOUTHERN  LIVING,  the  nation’s 
largest  (2.4  million  circulation)  regional 
magazine,  has  two  openings  on  its 
award-winning  foods  staff.  Good  back¬ 
ground  in  foods  and  nutrition  and  strong 
writing  skills  are  essential.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Michael 
Carlton,  Executive  Editor,  Southern 
Living,  2100  Lakeshore  Drive,  Birming¬ 
ham,  AL  35209. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  15,000 
daily  in  northwestern  Illinois.  Pagina¬ 
tion  experience  helpful.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Gerald  A.  Carroll, 
the  Daily  Gazette,  312  Second  Ave., 
Sterling,  IL  61081. 

SPORTS  WRITER  needed  tor  21,000 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  in  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Thumb.  News  writing  and  photo¬ 
graphy  a  plus.  Feature  writing  ability  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  non-returnable 
clips  to  The  County  Press,  PO  Box  220, 
Lapeer,  Ml  48446. 

Blessed  are  the  young  for 
they  shall  inherit  the 
national  debt. 

Herbert  Hoover 

PAGE  DESIGNER  -  HEADLINE  WRITER 

Sharp,  quick,  imaginative  professional 
with  strong  background  and  years  of 
experience  in  tabloid  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Exciting  FL  based  national 
weekly.  Super  location,  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  regime  and  samples  to: 

Box  5521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  TELEGRAPH  HERALD,  in  scenic 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  an  opening  for  a 
business  reporter.  If  you  are  interested 
in  working  for  a  top-notch  newspaper, 
send  clips/resume  to  Susie  K.  Wells, 
Employment/Compensation  Manager, 
Telegraph  Herald,  a  Division  of  Wood¬ 
ward  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
688,  Dubuque,  I A  52001.  EOE 


TWO  EDITORS: 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  editors/ 
writers  with  an  interest  in  Information 
Technology.  Two  important  new  maga¬ 
zines  to  be  launched  in  1992  by  a  major 
global  corporation.  Emphasis  on  solid, 
savvy  business  journalism,  not  "bits 
and  bytes”.  Salary,  benefits,  eventual 
"equity".  Relocation  to  southeast 
Michigan  or  NYC  area.  Resumes:  TPC, 
Dept.  "M",  422  W.  Congress,  Detroit, 
Ml  48226. 


WEEKLY  English-language  financial 
newspaper  in  Mexico  (Jity  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  tor  experienced,  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporters  and  other  editorial 
staff.  Mail  or  fax  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  El  Financiero  International, 
Lago  Bolsena  176,  Col.  Anahuac 
11590,  Mexico  D.F.;  fax  (011-525) 
531-8421. 


WE’RE  IN  THE  PROCESS  of  becoming 
one  of  the  region’s  best  papers.  Need  an 
enterprising  ag  and  business  writer. 
Happy  to  take  a  recent  Ag  Communica¬ 
tions  grad.  This  is  an  exciting  opportun¬ 
ity  to  join  a  news  team  that  aims  to  be 
the  best.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Bob 
Unger,  Managing  Editor,  Jacksonville 
Journal  Courier,  235  W.  State,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  IL  62651. 


ZONE  EDITOR 

The  York  Daily  Recora,  a  42,000  a.m. 
daily  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania, 
seeks  a  motivated,  versatile  writer/ 
editor  to  help  launch  and  produce  a 
weekly  zoned  section.  The  position  will 
be  split  between  copy  editing/layout 
and  writing.  Familiarity  with  pagination 
a  plus.  The  Daily  Record  is  the  No.  1 
paper  in  a  competitive  growing  market 
50  miles  north  of  Baltimore.  Send 
resume  and  layouts  to  Managing  Editor, 
York  Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial 
Highway,  York.  PA  71403.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


The  merchant  enjoys  the 
felicity  both  of  this  world 
and  the  next. 

Muhammad 


JOURNAUSM 


For  Print  and  Broadcast  Journalists 
THE  KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Program  in 
Public  Affairs  Reporting  for  1992-93. 
The  program  leads  to  a  master’s 
degree.  Fellows  appointed  receive  full 
tuition  plus  a  living  stipend  to  spend 
one  calendar  year  on  campus.  Course 
work  includes  seminars  in  journalism 
and  a  wide  selection  in  the  liberal  arts. 
A  reporting  trip  to  Washington  is 
included.  Applicants  must  nave  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  three  or 
more  years’  full  time  experience  in 
public  affairs  reporting.  Minority  and 
third  world  candidates  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Application  deadline  is  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1992;  priority  is  given  to  those 
who  apply  by  December  31.  Classes 
begin  in  September.  For  applications, 
contact  Mike  Masterson,  Director,  write 
or  phone;  Kiplinger  Program,  School  of 
Journalism,  O.S.U.,  242  W.  18th  Ave., 
Columbus,  OH  43210  (614)  292-9087 
or  292-2607. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


ASSISTANT  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  seeking 
an  Assistant  Product  Distribution  Mana¬ 
ger  with  extensive  insert  knowledge  on 
SLS  and  1572p  equipment.  Five  years’ 
supervisory  experience  preferred,  must 
be  a  highly  motivated  self-starter  who  is 
concerned  with  quality  and  productivi¬ 
ty.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to;  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95120.  Employment  Manager. 

An  Equal  Oppoifunitv  Employer 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Zone  8  metro  operation  needs  someone 
with  competitive  experience  to  join  our 
team.  Ability  to  identify  a  newspaper’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to  assist 
with  development  of  sophisticated  sales 
presentations  is  critical.  Our  two  dailies 
have  excellent  market  position,  and  we 
want  to  tell  the  world.  Strong  analytical 
skills  required,  Scarborough  experience 
helpful.  Call  or  write  Bruce  Spotleson, 
Advertising  Director,  Newspaper  Agen¬ 
cy  Corporation,  157  Regent  Street,  Salt 
Lake(5^^ty,  UT  84111.(801)237-2712. 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS, 
Denver’s  #1  newspaper,  needs  a  quali¬ 
fied  technician  to  maintain  new  GOSS 
Colorliner  presses.  Experience,  on  press 
controls,  VAX,  VMS,  DECNET,  Ferag, 
Idab,  FMC,  AGV,  and  Western  Lith 
equipment,  a  plus.  We  offer  a  distinc¬ 
tive,  modern  work  environment  and  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
Employee  Relations  Department 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80204 
(303)  892-5173 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Family-owned  daily/Sunday  newspaper 
in  university  town  seeks  person  to  over¬ 
see  pre-press,  press,  mailroom  and 
maintenance  departments.  Manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  press  background 
essential.  Send  resume  to  David  A. 
Raese,  Publisher,  Dominion  Post, 
Route  7,  Greer  Building,  Morgantown, 
WV  26505. 

POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOMPLISHED  PUBLISHER/GM, 
early  40’s,  seeks  new  challenge  with 
daily  or  weekly/shopper  group.  Top 
performer,  superb  track  record  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management  and 
operation,  including  acquisitions  and 
turnaround  situations.  Box  5510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
LABOR  RELATIONS  CONSULTANT 
Creative,  resourceful  management 
attorney  seeks  alignment  with  single  or 
group  newspapers  or  publishers  associ¬ 
ations  Strong  experience  contract 
negotiations,  arbitrations,  NLRA, 
EEOC,  employment  practices.  Heavy 
advocacy  and  communications  skills. 
Flexible  fees,  salary.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  5518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER,  BS  Accounting,  CPA, 
excellent  problem  solving/people  skills, 
involved  in  all  sides  of  operation  seeks 
position  at  medium  daily  or  #2  spot 
at  large  daily.  Box  55l9,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

DYNAMIC  GRAPHIC  ARTIST  with  4 
years  freelance  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  art  director.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  may  include  illustration, 
design,  Macintosh  (215)  925-6301. 


Lifetime  circulation  man  wants  CM 
position  or  possibly  assistant.  Distribu¬ 
tor  25  years.  Circulation  supervisor  2 
years.  I  am  a  very  results  oriented,  high 
energy  person  that  will  do  it  himself  if 
that  IS  what  it  takes.  Familiar  with  Little 
Merchant  plan,  racks,  computers  etc. 
Will  relocate.  Call  Ron  (209)  585-0734 
or  FAX  (209)  585-0734. 


AHEHTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad 

copy: 

*  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section 
of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies  •  photo¬ 
typesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help 
Wanted  -  Sales.  Help  usputyourad  where  it  will  do  you 
the  most  good. 

*  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  want  it  to 
appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  or  Voice 
Classified  service  is  required. 

Thank  you  for  your  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

_ E&P  Classified  Department 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.16  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  S5,35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  S4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


1  week  —  S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  S2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

4  weeks  —  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S6.50  per  insertion  for  bo*  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  (or  box  service 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  odditior.ol  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  Issue 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85:  2  to  5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  26  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60, 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Bo*  number  responses  are  moiled  each  day  as  tney  are  received 


Order  Blank 


Company , 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NV.  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

Award-winning  consumer  journalist 
seeks  reporting  and/or  action  column 
position  in  Zone  9.  PO  Box  10302, 
Olympia,  WA  98502.  (206)  754-9651. 

SHARP  WRITER 

Exceptional  AP,  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Zones  1,  2,  9.  Pete  (415) 

1  751-1845. 

BUSINESS  JOURNALIST  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  daily,  weekly  newsletter  or 
trade.  6  years  writing/editing  experi- 
ence.  Andy  (203)  646-7106. _ 

CARE  ABOUT  GRAMMAR?  I  do.  Ten 
years  experience  writing  (crime, 
features,  sports),  copy  editing,  award¬ 
winning  design.  Workaholic  seeks  small 
to  mid-size  daily  in  family-oriented 
community.  Living  in  Florida;  want  to 

Call  Paul  (407)  871-1164  for  resume. 

Editor  of  small  daily  eager  to  put  experi¬ 
ence  to  work  at  medium  or  large  paper. 
Prefer  news  editing  or  position  in  prog¬ 
ressive  lifestyles  department.  Pagina¬ 
tion,  McIntosh  trained.  Box  5504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Encyclopedia  editor,  38  years  old,  15 
years  experience,  employee  of  the  year. 
Also  experienced  sports  editor.  Seeks 
move  to  Pacific  Northwest.  Will  consid¬ 
er  any  media.  Box  5513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  who  enjoys  a 
challenge  and  specializes  in  motivating 
photographers  and  artists  while  impro¬ 
ving  picture  quality,  content  and  photo 
usage.  Box  5506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Hard-working  Notre  Dame  grad  desires 
sports  reporter  position.  Experience 
includes  work  at  mid-sized  Midwestern 
daily,  editorial  position  at  student  daily. 
Call  Ken  Tysiac  at  (716)  227-9954. 


HARD-WORKING  TEMPLE  U  GRAD 
with  two  years  free-lancing  experience 
looking  for  an  entry-level  staff  reporter 
or  copy  editor  position  with  daily  or 
week^.  Experienced  in  business,  gener¬ 
al  assignment,  beat,  and  entertainment 
writing.  Clips  from  major  east  coast 
newspapers  available  upon  request. 
Currently  free-lancing  in  Hawaii.  Will 

Call  Chris  Brennan,  (808)  922-5416. 

Interested  in  building  a  better  product? 
Want  to  increase  circulation?  Put  my  15 
years  of  reporting  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  to  work.  If  you  want  results  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  salary,  let 
me  hear  from  you.  Box  5505,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Looking  for  “The  Reel  Thing"  in  your 
entertainment  coverage?  Writer  special¬ 
izing  in  movies  ana  video  (reviews, 
features)  seeking  spot  on  medium  to 
iarge  daily.  Experience  includes  major 
magazine,  dailies,  syndication.  Call  I. 
Slifkin  at  (215)  742-7903. _ 

PRIZE-WINNING  newspaper  Knight 
.  education  reporter  wants  to  joust  in  your 
arena  to  win  new  readers.  Call  Steve 
(815)  87i2993.  _ 


SUCCESSFUL  SPORTS  EDITOR  at 
13,000  Minnesota  morning  daily  seeks 
same  at  small  to  large-sized  daily  in 
college  town  in  any  zone.  Would  also 
enjoy  opportunity  to  be  sports  writer 
should  opening  exist.  Top  references, 
top  writing  and  layout  skills. 

Call  (507)  359-1905. _ 

Washington  D.C. -based  writer  seeks 
freelance  assignments.  Solid,  engaging 
copy  from  wordsmith  with  newspaper, 
magazine  and  newsletter  experience. 
Bryan  Lee,  (301)  588-6136. 

Writer.'Photographer  TRAPPED  at  Thun¬ 
der  Bay,  Ont.  newspaper  for  past  year, 
and  wants  out.  Has  rive  years  experi¬ 
ence  at  weekly  and  daily  papers,  and 
has  written  in  several  areas.  Willing  to 
relocate  anywhere  in  North  America. 
PLEASE  SAVE  HIM*  Call  Chris  Laws 
(807)  475-3643  or  (807)  623-5423. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

Award-winning  journalist  seeks  medi¬ 
cal,  business  and  general  assignments. 
Call  Steve  Rothman,  407/585-1479. 

Hire  only  my  words.  Acute  topical 
commentary.  Op-ed/feature  quality. 
Risible  vision.  Sensitive  voice.  Grass 
roots  friendly.  Readers  will  react.  You'll 
like  my  clips.  Contact  M.M.  Carberry, 
1349  Douglas,  Flossmoor,  IL  60422. 
(708)  799-6360. _ 

MAILROOM 


MAILROOM/PRODUCTION 
DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
Aggressive  degreed  assistant  mailroom 
manager  seeks  distribution  manager 
position  at  newspaper.  Experienced  in 
areas  of:  Staff  Supervision,  labor  nego¬ 
tiations,  pre-print  zoning  and  insertion, 
on-line  operations,  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment,  and  distribution  systems.  Result- 
oriented  with  excellent  references. 
Presently  employed  at  large  metro 
newspaper.  Box  5527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

SEEK  PHOTO  POSITION  in  any  region. 
3  years  weekly  experience,  freelance 
experience,  journalism  degree.  Roel 
Munoz  (303)  232-9397. 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  offset  press 
operations.  Strong  emphasis  on  impro¬ 
ving  reproduction  quality;  reducing 
newsprint  waste  and  preventative  press 
maintenance  programs.  A  deadline 
decision  maker  with  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  and  technical  skills.  Box  5516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  grim  realities  of  journalism  in  Eastern  Europe 


By  Mai  Mallette 

The  three  of  us — Western  journal¬ 
ists — were  briefed,  we  thought,  on 
the  obstacles  to  a  f^ull  flowering  free 
press  in  the  three  Eastern  European 
countries  we  would  visit. 

We  knew,  for  example,  that  the 
Communist  establishment  —  the 
nomenklatura  —  still  controlled 
newsprint,  distribution,  and  most  of 
the  sparse  and  obsolete  printing 
equipment. 

Our  preconceptions  fell  short  of  the 
grim  realities. 

Newspaper  manager  John  Ryan 
had  flown  into  Prague  from  his  home 
in  South  Wales,  advertising  executive 
Bob  Ballantine  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  from  Virginia. 

On  a  bright  June  morning,  we 
wedged  luggage,  cartons  of  training 
materials  and  ourselves  into  a  tiny 
rental  car  and  headed  east  from 
Prague,  the  capital,  to  Brno,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  There  we  would  hold  the 
first  of  three  weeklong  seminars  that 
would  also  take  us  to  Timisoara,  flash 
point  of  the  Romanian  revolution,  and 
Sofia,  capital  of  Bulgaria. 

Sponsored  by  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee,  our  mission 
was  to  help  Eastern  European  jour¬ 
nalists  learn  how  their  newspapers 
could  best  survive  and  eventually 
flourish  in  the  nascent  and  wobbly 
market  economies. 


(Mallette  is  director  of  special  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee.) 


Get  your  copy  of 

Mfiews 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

To;  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
T  Cw  ■  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address; _ 


Ballantine,  former  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette-,  Ryan,  most  recently 
managing  director  of  the  South  Wales 
Argus  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a 
former  executive  editor  of  The  Guar¬ 
dian,  and  1  represented  100  years  of 
newspaper  experience. 

Seminar  members  had  been  care¬ 
fully  chosen  from  non-Communist  pa¬ 
pers  —  an  infiltrator  could  have 
sabotaged  discussions.  Despite  their 
short  experience  with  freedom  of  a 
sort,  journalism  as  practiced  in  the 
West  was  unknown  to  them.  The  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  a  Sofia  paper,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  described  his  staff  as  “impro¬ 
vised.”  He  himself  had  worked  previ¬ 
ously  only  as  a  photographer. 


apparently  welcomed  the  party  line, 
for  the  Communist  paper  was  gaining 
circulation. 

The  president  of  the  regional  Czech 
journalists  syndicate  spoke  of  his 
country’s  long-ago  tradition  of  fine 
journalism.  Though  newspapers  and 
their  readers  have  changed  greatly 
since,  he  spoke  strongly  against  any 
techniques  except  those  he  remem¬ 
bered  so  nostalgically.  As  the  seminar 
progressed,  his  position  softened. 

A  young  Czech  editor  spoke  of 
exhaustion.  He  had  worked  every  day 
for  months.  He  desperately  needed 
time  off,  but  there  was  no  one  to  fill 
his  shoes. 

In  Czechoslovakia  we  heard  often 
of  falling  circulation  and  empty  cash- 


The  revolution  was  still  close  in  memory,  he 
declared,  and  editors  should  offer  only  political 
commentary.  All  else  in  his  view  was  unimportant. 


Of  necessity,  our  approach  was 
this:  “We  will  describe  how  journal¬ 
ism  is  practiced  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Bits  and  pieces  you 
can  use  now ;  other  pieces  you  can  use 
as  the  economy  grows,  and  with  it  a 
reason  for  advertising.”  Though  dis¬ 
appointed  that  we  could  not  provide 
instant  solutions,  they  quickly 
grasped  the  potential  value  of  what 
we  were  saying. 

Now  home  from  Eastern  Europe, 
poignant  vignettes  cram  our  minds. 

In  Brno,  the  47-year-old  editor  of  a 
struggling  paper,  told  how  after  the 
“velvet  revolution”  he  had  returned 
to  journalism  after  having  been 
banned  by  the  Communist  regime  for 
two  decades.  He  spent  those  years 
driving  a  truck. 

A  woman  editor  in  Brno,  whose 
publication  was  more  a  community 
newsletter  than  a  newspaper,  told  of 
her  lack  of  training,  but  she  inspired 
other  members  with  ringing  state¬ 
ments  on  how  a  politically  free  publi¬ 
cation  should  serve  readers.  For  her, 
good  journalism  was  instinctive. 

In  the  new  market  economies, 
prices  were  soaring.  While  other 
members  nodded  in  agreement,  one 
Czech  member  described  a  Commu¬ 
nist  paper  that  spouted  ideology 
about  the  old  days  when  a  central 
apparatus  took  care  of  everyone.  In 
the  face  of  inflation,  many  readers 


boxes.  Still,  there  was  a  welcome 
undercurrent  of  hope.  These  were  not 
journalists  who  would  give  up  easily. 

At  the  Romanian  border,  though, 
we  entered  an  even  grimmer  world,  a 
world  that  extended  into  Bulgaria. 
With  vehicles  backed  up  for  a  mile 
under  a  scorching  sun,  the  Romanian 
border  agents  observed  an  hour’s 
break  between  shifts,  one  method  of 
limiting  crossings  and  contact  with 
the  outside  world  while  playing  a 
charade  of  openness. 

In  Timisoara,  an  editor  who  may 
have  been  the  oldest  participant, 
argued  vehemently  against  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  papers  should  report  not 
only  on  government  but  also  mirror 
the  community  in  all  respects.  The 
revolution  was  still  close  in  memory, 
he  declared,  and  editors  should  offer 
only  political  commentary.  All  else  in 
his  view  was  unimportant. 

A  younger  editor  retorted  that 
political  commentary  was  important 
but  young  people  once  aflame  with 
political  fervor  were  already  turning 
to  other  aspects  of  life  and  wanted 
news  on  those  aspects,  too. 

After  the  Romanian  revolution, 
when  hundreds  of  protestors  were 
killed  in  Timisoara’s  city  square,  70 
newspapers  —  some  no  more  than 
mimeographed  sheets  —  sprouted  in 
that  city  of 400,000.  By  the  time  of  our 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Use  this  handy  form  to  order: 


1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.  1990) 
1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April  1991) 

Please  send  me; 
_ EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U  S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  nnarkets. 

□  1991  Edition  $80  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $72  each 

(U.$.  and  Canada)  $105  per  copy  outside  U.$.  8r  Canada 

_ EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  irdustry. 

□  1991  Edition  $80  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $72  each 

(U.$.  and  Canada)  $105  per  copy  outside  U.$.  8i  Canada 

Name _ Title  _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt. _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  all  orders.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  for  UPS  delivery. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Editor  &  Publislier 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


i 


$124,435,803,000 

ESTIMATED  1991  RETAIL  SALES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 


Figures  from  F&F's  199!  Market  (iuif. 


New  England — where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  C-od  T'mes  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Dally  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Noowalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


f. 


g  SCAPE  THE  COMPETITION’S  STRANGLEHOLD 


Text  and  Photo 


Agence  France-Presse 
1612  K  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 
tel  (202)  861-8535 


From  the  Hall  of  Fame  to  the  Super  Bowl, 
the  Flea  Flicker  to  the  Hail  Mary, 
Candlestick  Park  to  Soldier  Field, 

AFP  covers  the  NFL. 


...who  says  we’re  just  French? 


